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CONFESSION 
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To John Vernon Cheyne Wycombe, 11th Earl of 
Risborough, D. S. O., M. C. 


270 Park Avenue, New York, 
May 20, 1925. 
Dear JAcK: . 

Tm afraid this letter is going to be like one of the 
bombs you used to drop on German ammunition 
dumps and blow things all to bits. I’m also afraid 
that it’s going to be a very long letter, almost as long 
as your name that our papers love to roll over their 
tongues in every edition, unless they forget and call 
you Mr. Risborough, and which Mother, who never 
can remember anything in the New York rush with- 
out a social secretary, has committed to memory with 
such glowing pride. 

In spite of the blatant self-confidence that is 
shown by most girls of my age and time—or is it 
the result of arrested development that gives the 
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appearance of that?—and the “anything once” 
theory that we put in practice when we reach six- 
teen, I’m frightened, Jack, and that’s the truth. 
All the excitement and preening, all the naive bursts 
of snobbish joy that break out like a rash when an 
American girl is yanked by a palpitating mother into 
an engagement to an English peer has sent me whirl- 
ing to the tip of the diving board. But now that I’m 
there, and I can’t see anything beneath except un- 
known waters, the spooky feeling that I may dive 
- head first into a rock holds me in a sudden shivering 
fear. 

Don’t think that ’m not flattered by your having 
chosen me. Don’t think that I’m not thrilled at the 
idea of becoming a countess, especially as I know that 
your title is genuine and old and not one of those un- 
pronounceable and slightly suspicious things that 
swarm about New York—getting bundles of meal 
tickets from all the women like Mother who line up 
at the foot of the costly ladder that leads to social 
position. 

I am—of course, I am. I’m a democrat, and, as 
you must have discovered by this time, a democracy 
creates more titles than a monarchy, greets those who 
have lost them as ex-Ambassador this and ex- 
Governor that, calls a dentist doctor, and allows men 
to be colonels who have never held a sword. 
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But the point is, I don’t know what I may dive 
into, never having been farther abroad than Bar 
Harbor, and after six months’ engagement I don’t 
know you. In fact, I feel that I know you less at 
this very minute than I did that swarming Saturday 
night at the Mirabeau when I asked you if you liked 
dancing, and you said, “Yes, dancing. But I’m not 
frightfully keen about imitating a half-dead fly on a 
sheet of sticky paper.” I would have left you flat 
for that if there had been any hope of struggling to 
Mother’s table. Criticism shocks us, and we think 
it’s rude, you know. Besides, if people don’t like 
being clasped together without a marriage license, 
why do they only go to places where there isn’t 
room to breathe? 

You were right when you said that there are certain . 
Englishmen who “‘are born behind an eight-foot wall, 
and even when the gate’s discovered, are only to be 
seen in outline behind a series of hedges.” You may 
not know it, and I don’t believe you do, but although 
we've seen each other every day since then, I’ve done 
no more than discover the gate in this awful wall of 
yours. 

You remember Elliot Barton—one of the boys who 
wanted to marry me and whom I knew as well after 
two dances as if I had lived next door to his people 
all my life in the old home town? You asked me, 
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not really wanting to know, “why he wore sailors’ 
trousers without the rest of his kit.”” Well, he says, 
and of course it’s only natural, that you are marry- 
ing me so that Father shall put some plumbing into 
Icknield-over-Cross—in less crude words, for money 
with which to keep your places open, pay the taxes, 
and have some fun on what’s left over. Jack, I don’t 
know whether you are or not. Sometimes I think 
you are. What else can you expect? 

You see, you have never said that you love me, 
that you’re fond of me, whether I amount to a row 
of beans or appeal to you at all. You’ve never said a 
thing that couldn’t have been printed as spoken, or 
overheard without the slightest shock by the Anti- 
Petting League. All you’ve ever done is to screw up 
your eyes when you look at me and let a sort of smile 
flicker. under your moustache. What does that 
mean! Approval or sarcasm? I’m blessed if I 
know which. You do peck my cheek when you say 
good-night. And when you proposed, and I said, 
“Yes,” you kissed me on the lips. But, oh, my dear, 
it wasn’t Harvard and it wasn’t Yale. It wasn’t 
even St. Paul’s or Groton. It must have been 
Oxford, I suppose. 

I love your manners and deference, the way you 
have of treating me as if I were a piece of Spode, 
the elderly anxiety with which you look all the way 
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along a theatre party to make sure I am still alive. 
I loved the way you carried me over the snow on the 
sidewalk that night when we dined at the Paxtons’, 
but when I put my arms around your neck and 
kissed you, because I thought you were melting and 
had done it for another reason than to keep me with 
dry feet, you only put your hand to your tie and said, 
“Hot stuff, old kid.” We were quite alone in the hall. 

You’ve never once hugged me in the middle of a 
dance or touched my hair with your lips. You’ve 
never said one of those nice unpardonable things that 
girls expect to hear, and when we’ve been alone in 
the car with a chauffeur warned to keep eyes front, 
all you have ever worried about was to see that 
the rug was arranged to keep the draught away. 
Your attitude made me colder than any old draught 
could do. In fact, we might always have been on the 
edge of separation after two or three years of mar- 
riage. 

I don’t know whether you spoke to Mother about 
all this—I mean, whether you gathered a suggestion 
of my bewilderment and disappointment in some- 
thing I blurted out, or whether Mother was as lost 
as I am and spoke about it to you. I haven’t asked 
her because she’s the last person in the world in 
whom I ever confide. First, because she’s inher- 
ently small-town and is so much younger than I, 
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and secondly, because, since she dug herself out of 
Omaha and came to live in New York, she’s gone in 
for a shingle and is in her second wind. A middle- - 
aged woman’s respectability and common _ sense 
fall to the ground with her tresses. All her past is 
left on the floor, and she goes to a giddy future. 

All the same, she came into my room the other 
morning about half-past five. She was quite syn- 
thetic and high-strung and completely drunk on jazz 
—I’d been in bed about an hour after an emotional 
session with poor old Elliot, who had threatened to 
shoot himself—and apologized for you. That is, she 
sat on the end of my bed for a while, looking like a 
flapper just recovering from a nervous breakdown, 
and tried to explain you to me. Oh, Jack, just 
think of that! 

I gathered that you had spoken to her because she 
is not a psychoanalyst and knows no more about 
character than any of the easy marks who buy stocks 
from Wall Street scouts. Also, because our apart- 
ment has become the happy hunting ground of all the 
unwashedkis whose recitals she’s arranged and relief 
funds she’s worked for without any more gratitude 
than a slobbering over hands. “Chére Madame, je 
suis enchanté’’—and a quick look around for drinks. 
One of them, who is a tenor with a sense of humour, 
and therefore quite unique, always asks before being 
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introduced to a possibly useful hostess, “Is she a 
lady or is she rich?” Anyway, you cropped up in 
the conversation, as you always do, being the Wool- 
worth Building on Mother’s horizon, and after having 
jogged her horse to the water pump about five times, 
she took it finally thus. 

“About Jack,” she said, feeling her shingle to sce 
whether she needed a shave, ‘‘I must tell you some- 
thing, my dear. He’s—he’s—what’s the word?— 
inarticulate. Yes, that’s it. He can’t express him- 
self. He can’t come out of his shell. He’s reserved 
and—what d’yer call it’—sensitive, delicate-minded, 
and fastidious, afraid of dramatics and temperamen- 
tal explosions, and I dare say, from your viewpoint, 
easily misunderstood. He isn’t a man who has 
hunted women. He’s an outdoor man, simple and 
straight, was concentrated on his sports until the 
war caught him, and then he did his best. He was in 
the Guards at first, y’know (I didn’t), then he trans- 
ferred to the Air Service, got all those letters after 
his name and what he called ‘his dose.’ Since the 
Armistice, too poor to live in the place with the funny 
name, he’s been working on airplane engines, and 
that’s what brought him here.” 

She then went on to say, speaking so well that ’m 
sure you primed her up—or perhaps her bobbed 
head did it—that you were not the usual impecuni- 
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ous adventurer come to pick up a rich wife to put you 
on your feet; no, you were a fine young man, steady 
and serious, with a splendid war record, descended 
from a long line of equally upright men, but that 
you couldn’t afford to marry and pay your ghastly 
taxes unless your wife brought money to the union— 
or words to that effect. She didn’t say how hard she 
had worked so that she might give a little wriggle 
every time she mentioned, “my daughter, the 
Countess of Risborough, you know’’—and she did 
work hard, pushing like a subway expert through 
flocks of sheep and all their little lambs! But 
eventually she brought things around to me, and 
must have been quoting from you, because even 
cross-word puzzles haven’t succeeded in introducing 
her to some of the words that she used. 

“He has not fallen passionately in love with you 
yet,’ she said. “But he likes and admires you, my 
dear, is much taken by your high spirits and frank- 
ness, your clean-cut attitude and buoyancy (where 
did she pick that up?), and above all, by your fun 
and laughter and daring, which are very refreshing to 
him, as he is still suffering from the ugliness and hor- 
rors of the war which have marked him and left him 
moody at times, even now.” 

And if I needed to be convinced that you had taken 
her through the gate and behind your outer line of 
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hedges, she wound up by saying this: “In fact, 
dearie, his admiration of your slim, sweet, and rather 
boyish beauty has already ripened into fondness and 
affection, and it’s entirely up to you to win the 
complete and overwhelming love that should go with 
every marriage and fulfil a good girl’s dreams.” 
And then she went pop, like a toy balloon, and 
dragged herself to bed. Poor old Father, who has to 
be in his office at nine o’clock, sleeps in a little room 
at the end of the apartment and must have been 
getting up. ‘ 

A wonderful woman, Mother, really. Only forty- 
two now—I needn’t ask you not to say that I said so 
—she used to look fifty-two when she came to New 
York to take me home from Miss Finch’s for the 
holidays. And, oh, what frocks! But when she 
came to live here three years ago, much against 
Father’s will, she put herself into the hands of a 
beauty specialist who removed her superfluous 
Omaha and made her look thirty-two after several 
unspeakable weeks. Father was away in California 
when these treatments were going on, and when he 
came back and saw her, he had to be introduced. 
He’s fifty-eight, you know, and the shock of having 
so young a wife made him feel a hundred. But he 
works so hard to keep his factories running, in spite of 
all the efforts of the labour unions to stop them, that 
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he hasn’t much time left over to see very much of 
her. She’s sleeping when he gets up, and he’s sleep- 
ing when she comes in. He meets her occasionally at 
dinner, but not much more than that. 

So, if you chose this indirect way of giving me the 
who’s-who of yourself, Jack, 1t must have been be- 
cause you’ve noticed what I call my bewilderment, 
but which truly should be called confusion, stultifi- 
cation, frustration. Because, to be deadly honest, 
Jack, that’s what it really is. I’ve let this business 
carry me in sight of the altar because I haven’t had 
courage to face you and tell you about myself. Inar- 
ticulateness is as catching as a stutter, and you’ve 
given it to me. Several times during the last few 
days, quite desperate, I worked it so that we should 
be alone, but when I started to be personal, up went 
your well-trimmed hedge. And when I asked you 
to walk home from the comic affair at the Plaza, 
when the Roumanian person babbled about her 
queen, I made a tragic effort to get at you, but you 
became ectoplasm at once. And last night, even, 
when you came to dinner with your usual punctual- 
ity, although you know by this time that everybody’s 
late, I hurried down to our interior decorated draw- 
ing room, with all its timid convention and stand- 
ardized ideas, to ask you where the blazes we were 
going and what was the good of it. 
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You seemed fairly human when I found you, and 
looked most frightfully nice with that English knack 
of wearing a white tie as if it were a black one, but I 
simply couldn’t speak. I had even to tell you I had 
a new frock on and then fish for a compliment. 
Elliot would have yelled out, ‘Gee, that’s great!” 
at the sight of it, and so would all the boys, but all 
I could get from you was, “Jolly—almost as short 
as a kilt.” If you had meant the kilt part of it, 
you wouldn’t have said jolly, because I know that 
you dislike the Baedeker skirt that gives the map of 
a girl. At least, I think so. You’ve never actually 
said it. 

It’s this peculiar way of looking one thing and 
saying another, of being enthusiastic at the beginning 
of a sentence and critical at the end of it, that 
puzzles me so. I never know how to take you. | 
never know what you mean. I feel wrong with you 
and crude. I feel that I laugh too loudly and work 
too hard to amuse. You make me stand outside 
myself. I can’t be comfortable and relax with you, 
be perfectly natural and happy, curl up with my 
head on your shoulder and tell you all my thoughts. 
I believe that, even if we had been married for six or 
seven years, I should feel ‘‘caught” if you saw me 
in my nightie! 

You said that it was “the national habit of English 
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people to hide their chronic self-consciousness behind 
a veneer of flippancy,” and, of course, you ought to 
know. All I can say is that I find it frightfully mis- 
leading, because I’m used to the simplicity of Ameri- 
can boys and their immediate confidence, and when 
it comes to your applying it to silly things like clothes 
and powder and lip stick and the showing too much 
leg, I’m dumbfounded. Worse than that, I’m hurt. 
And so, in spite of bridesmaids and dressmakers, 
Mother’s ecstasy and poor old Dad’s expense, all the 
stuff in the papers with unrecognizable snapshots 
and the terrible how-de-do, I wanted to ask you to 
let me off, Jack, and can the whole affair. But I 
couldn’t find my tongue. 

That’s why I’m writing this letter, and even now 
am nervously covering all these sheets before daring 
to come to the point. But the point’s exactly this: 
Late as it is to say so, cowardly as it has been of me 
to let things go so far, I can’t take the dive, I can’t. 
I’m afraid of the rocks—and you. If you get as far 
as this, | want you to see that I am sick with fright 
and am going to dash back to the shed. What ex- 
cuse can be given? Well, I suppose I had better be 
ill. I suppose the best thing is for Mother’s secre- 
tary to send out a notice that the marriage is to be 
postponed while I have my tonsils out. It’s a won- 
der that I’ve kept them with a dozen hungry doctors 
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running after them with a knife. Or you must be 
called home on urgent family business, and the 
thing can slide until the papers are filled with a really 
nasty divorce case, or a man who has committed 
murder is made a hero of. Then everyone will for- 
get. 

You must talk it over with Mother and concoct a 
plausible lie. It will give the most excellent chance 
for the beastliest kind of gossip to all our jealous 
friends, and, of course, the reporters will swarm upon 
us like a lot of carrion crows. How they do relish 
the unhappiness and trouble that come to everyone! 
How happy they are when they can uncover the 
most private things in people’s lives! And I know 
that Mother will throw a series of fits at such a social 
flop—poor old Mother. But I must think of myself 
in this, not ruin my life for her. I wish, oh, God, I 
wish I might have told you so instead of writing it 
all! 

This letter gives me the only opportunity of pulling 
down my fourth wall, as you called it, I don’t know 
whether scornfully, the night Elliot broke down when 
I told him of the engagement and you asked me 
what he said. He let me see into his heart that 
night, and wasn’t a bit ashamed. It was not a 
good sight to see a man cry, but because I can’t 
find any use for eight-foot walls, I hope I may again. 
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I’m crying a little, if the truth must be told, because 
my fourth wall has a gaping hole, and I can feel the 
draught in my heart. I shall only see you once 
again, Jack, when I say good-bye to-morrow. So 
look right into it for the first time now, and the 
very last. 

I liked you from the moment I saw you. I liked 
your height and leanness and your cool way of edging 
through crowds as a farmer walks through oats. 
You might have been someone who had fallen from 
Mars, and the constant surprise that you never ex- 
pressed was better than a book. I wasn’t impressed 
by your title at first, because Mother’s collected so 
many this winter, and they’re as frequent.as taxicabs. 
Higher-sounding ones, too, as for instance Prince 
and Princess Georgio Scarpaccia, who sell old 
stamps in Lexington Avenue; Count André de 
Michel-Bizot, who represents a Paris scent shop and 
hawks a lot of little bottles from tea to tea; Prince 
Hohe von Wittershainer, who is working on German 
loans; the Grand Duke Paul, who runs a restaurant; 
the Duc de Monsigny, who is touting unheard-of 
bonds; and the Princess Shevchenko, who thinks she 
has a voice. I can’t remember the others, but you’ve 
probably seen their names among the guests of all 
the climbers here. Nice people, all of them, and 
very tragic, making an uphill fight for life, glad of 
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kindness and a fleeting comfort, without a root in 
the past. 

So you see that another title left me cold in a city 
so full of them, with royalty in between. But when 
I read in the Spur that you were an historical person, 
with ancestors who had made and unmade kings, 
fought in all the wars of England since William the 
Conqueror appeared, and better still, that you had 
done those gorgeous things in the air about which 
you never said a word, you touched my romantic side, 
Jack, which, oddly enough, Ihave. I’m also capable 
of hero worship because I have watched Father turn 
a little old building into what has become a town. 
And although I can dance my slippers into holes and 
be made a Zulu by jazz, I have a sense of poetry 
which I get from Ireland, I suppose. My grand- 
father only came over about ninety years ago. 
And I have a love of beauty, history, old traditions, 
old buildings which can only come from him. 
Mother’s father pulled down buildings and blasted 
holes in rocks. 

Very soon, I saw in you, Jack, the modern variant 
of the old Crusader, one of the very perfect knights 
of “Ivanhoe” (funny little thing), and I began to 
weave about you all the vivid tapestry of a young 
girl’s dreams. IJ went into our engagement with a 
deep emotion—oh, Jack, I did! I did!—and I thank 
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God I shan’t see you wrinkle up your eyes when 
you read these words. I went into it with a great 
»pride, too, in being the one, through Father, to 
revive the ancient glories of Icknield-over-Cross. I 
was moved and glamoured at the thought of going 
back with you to the Middle Ages and, in a few quiet 
moments, wistfully serious at the responsibility that 
goes with being your wife. 

I know that you are everything that Mother said 
you were—fine and steady. I know that you are 
working so intently on airplane engines because the 
war has made you dread another, and you want 
England to be strong enough to prevent it by policing 
Europe. I know that you respect me, and that your 
amusement at my slang and the sloppy uncouthness 
that girls cultivate now isn’t ridicule. I know that 
you mean to be kind and thoughtful—you have been 
all along—but where are the fondness and affection 
that Mother spoke about? You have never let me 
see them, not a single gleam. And these are all I 
want, Jack, these and nothing else. I’ve had them, 
and must have them, especially from one who is 
going to take my life. 

If you had been able to treat me as a human being, 
hungry for young stuff, eager to help you, grateful 
for the least common flattery, being as vain as other 
girls—if you had been able to put into words even a 
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tenth of Elliot’s exuberance, oh, I should have been 
satished and thankful, because I love you, Jack. 

It’s all very well to talk about being inarticulate 
and self-conscious, the horror of dramatics and 
temperamental explosions, it’s all very well to drag 
up the war and its effect upon your soul, but it 
would have been so damned easy to be alive and 
human, to have put your arms around me sometimes 
and kissed me without being forced. But after six 
months’ engagement, you still bow over my hand! 
_ So I’m writing this letter to tell you that I can’t 
goon. I can’t, Jack, and I won’t. 

KATHLEEN Mona tty. 


II 


S. 8. Aquitania. 
May 28, 1925. 
Dear JACK: 

When I left you in the sun parlour this afternoon 
poring over your papers and blue prints I dodged that 
flamboyant old rounder who sits at our table and 
tries to force me into a corner to listen to his very 
doubtful stories, and wandered into the library. 
On the way, I managed to give the slip to the oily 
opera singer who indulges in recitatives without dis- 
turbing his stringless eyeglass, and the pompous 
English novelist who boasts of having made a six 
months’ lecture tour of America on five dollars—or 
is he Scotch? I found a Webster’s Dictionary, and 
just to see what he had to say about it, I looked up 
“inarticulate,” and my yell of astonishment focussed 
all the elderly eyes upon me in every degree of in- 
dignation. Why is it that the people who take pos- 
session of a ship’s library think that trespassers 
should behave there as if it were a church? 

Webster defines our favourite word as “‘an indis- 
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tinctness of sounds when speaking,” which proves 
that he spent his life in a hermitage sitting with his 
face to the wall. The much more accurate and daily 
definition that I have from you, which makes it to 
be “a distinctness of silence when thinking,” brought 
about by mental and hereditary hedges, sends me 
flying to the pen once more. My craving to articu- 
late must find a vent somehow, and so I’m writing 
my second letter by way of a safety valve. Like the 
first, it will be undelivered, but I shall keep this one 
and that and any others in which I get things off my 
chest, so that, if anything happens, you may read 
them and find out what I think and am. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m very keen about writing. My essays 
at Miss Finch’s got me my only high marks. My 
secret ambition is, one of these days, to bring out a 
book called, ““What Children Think About Before 
They Are Taught to Speak.”’ 

I must begin by telling you why my first letter 
was never delivered. I didn’t begin to write it that 
night until after twelve o’clock, and as it was four 
o’clock in the morning before I came to the end, I 
was burnt out like a candle and slept like a weary 
dog. Then someone began to shake me and shat- 
tered a lovely dream. I was at Palm Beach ona 
sunny morning, and Elliot and I were dancing in 
bathing clothes on the veranda of the club. There 
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were jazz and cocktails and the Florida free-and- 
easy, which is freer and easier than anything on 
earth, and he was telling me in his primitive way 
what a darling I was. I liked that primitive way all 
the more because it came as such an absolute con- 
trast to the times I had spent with you. 

It appeared that Mother had violated my strong- 
hold in order to borrow a lip stick before bolting to a 
De Segurola concert—fancy being able to take music 
on top of breakfast!—had spotted the fat envelope 
that I had addressed to you, and finding it unfas- 
tened, had read it word for word. Most indecent, 
but very motherly—and, oh, my land, the scene! 

Beginning with anger, which had no effect—it 
never has on me—and with a face washed clean by 
torrents of weeping, poor old Mother went, by way 
of indignation, horror, humiliation, and despair, to 
the most abject pleading. ‘“‘Think what people 
will say,” she cried, again and again, walking about 
like a mechanical doll because of too small shoes with 
too high heels, “‘I shall look such a fool. Think of 
all the money we've spent on your trousseau and 
wedding dress, flowers for the church, the bishops” 
(they had all been booked although they’re not on 
speaking terms and are squabbling in the press), 
“presents for bridesmaids, flowers, champagne, and 
photographs. It’s a fortune! Think of the people 
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who have been invited to the reception—their 
names have already gone to the papers, whether they 
come or not—the suite of rooms on the ship, the 
income settled on Jack! Think of the chaos and 
rumours, the screams of laughter, the appalling 
headlines’—on and on and on. As if I hadn’t 
thought! 

I remained with a stiff upper lip in the face of all 
this, until I saw what it meant to Mother’s pride and 
ambition, self-esteem and triumphant joy—“If 
you don’t go through with it now,” she wailed, 
“T’m just as good as dead’”’—and then I evacuated 
my untenable position and withdrew in perfect 
order, to quote a pet saying of yours. In other 
words, forced to be merciful, I swore to withhold 
my letter on condition that she gave it tome. That 
ended a scene in which poor dear Mother, in spite of 
bobbed hair and a Patou frock, had reverted to 
Omaha—a painful thing to watch. And so we cried 
some mutual tears and were closer together in those 
last few minutes than we had been for years. I 
had ruined the concert, of course, lunch at the 
Lido-Venice, tea with Princess Shevchenko, and the 
Grand Duke’s only dinner, because she couldn’t 
appear at any of these with those dreadfully swollen 
eyes. “People will say that my little Georgian 
has flaunted off,” she said, ‘‘and been bought by 
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Agatha Wrench.” No woman dares to weep to-day. 
It’s a too expensive indulgence. And so, after one 
more piteous burst of thanks, she rushed to her 
beauty doctor and was there for the rest of the day. 

It was natural, I suppose, that she didn’t think of 
me in this business. Not in a single one of the 
marriages that has happened among my friends since 
I came out of the egg has the mother been concerned 
in the future of the girl. The New York idea is to 
put a daughter into the smartest school, so that she 
can meet everybody worth knowing, and then to 
throw her into the circus in order to get her off the 
pay roll at the earliest possible moment. Hip-flask 
marriages are the order of the day, with repentance, 
nullification, or divorce after the hang-over. Curious, 
if you like, but it’s the second-hand girl who makes 
the first-class marriage. 

That afternoon, when you took me to see Zuloaga’s 
pictures—it would have been a social crime to say 
that I didn’t like them, but I didn’t all the same—I 
felt like a school-girl who had shammed illness to 
escape a test that she knew she couldn’t pass, and 
had been hauled out of bed by a relentless nurse and 
marched off to school by the ear. I don’t know why, 
but you seemed, all of a sudden, to have become 
stereoscopic. I mean that you stood out clearly 
against the background for once. You were definite. 
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whether from intuition or a radio from the angels, 
you were personal for the very first time. You held 
my arm with a warm hand and gave out that I was 
yours. You kissed me with your eyes, and a blaze 
was in them that made me catch my breath. I was 
amazed. It wasarevelation. I felt that I belonged 
to you at last. If I hadn’t seized myself by the 
scruff of the neck I should have gone into a corner 
and cried. Was I glad to have withdrawn my let- 
ter? Well, if I'd been a Roman Catholic, who 
alone can do such things, I would have nicked into 
the Cathedral on the way home and burned a little 
candle at the Madonna’s feet. As it was, | bowed 
three times to the new moon over my left shoulder, 
turned my money, laughed because you laughed, 
and felt your hand on my arm until I went to sleep. 
It’s those little big things that count. 

Because of that, and because, the day we were 
married, you drew me to you in a private moment 
and said, “Kath, bear with me, my lovely slim 
thing. I'll do my best never to make you regret 
this and am very proud of you,” that I went through 
it all with love in my heart and a high head. And 
although there were too many people in the church, 
too many flowers, and the whole thing seemed to be 
too much of an advertising stunt to be serious and 
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sincere, so that every minute I expected to hear the 
clicking of a moving picture camera from the side 
of the altar, I was deeply moved. Father’s arm 
trembled when he led me up the aisle, and there was 
a queer look round his mouth that made me swallow 
hard. I wish I had been kinder and more grateful to 
him these last few selfish years. I wish I had been 
halfway decent to him in between the usual lunatic 
chases after a good time that every girl goes through. 
I will be now, I will. What does he get out of his 
millions that can equal love? ‘“‘The world’s made 
up of substitutes,” he told me once. And at the 
moment when I want to be the real thing, he loses 
me! Is life like that all through? 

I never so little respected poor old Mother as I 
did that afternoon. Her gleefulness made me 
squirm, and her coyness with her “‘little Georgian” 
turned my blood cold. And her attempts at an 
English accent! She talked about ‘‘bawth” when 
she should have said “barth,’ and became quite 
Scotch with “marn” and “thart.” But the gem of 
the afternoon was when she gave out that I was 
“frarntic to cross the Atlarntic.”” Your friend from 
the British Embassy rocked in his boots. She has 
been calling you “Jark” for days. And I entirely 
agreed with Mrs. William Sheppard Carson when she 
said, in her old New York voice, for everyone to 
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hear, “‘Disgusting and pathetic. There should be 
a law to prevent middle-aged women from exposing 
their knees.” I never realized before what a dif- 
ference it must make to be able to be proud of a 
mother. 

Elliot stayed away. But he sent me a note to 
say that, if ever I wanted a friend, he would come 
from the end of the world. 

I was thankful that the ship sailed at midnight. 
We escaped all the honeymoon stuff that Mother 
would have been certain to stage, with rice and 
flowers and photographers, while the passengers 
giggled. I was glad, too, that you were brainy 
enough to register as Major and Mrs. John Wycombe 
_ so that we have been able to pass as an old married 
couple and escape the whispers and coy smiles of all 
the women on board. As it is, they think that the 
Risboroughs are on another ship. But when we 
moved into the river after those three great bellows 
and I saw my country slipping away like a gigantic 
piece of scenery—oh, Jack, I wanted to fling myself 
overboard, swim to the dock, rush all the way back 
to Father, and snuggle up to his tie! 

I think you knew this. In fact, I’m sure you did, 
because, although you only said, “Amazing, what? 
Gulliveresque, what?” you kept your arm very tight 
round my shoulder, so that, after my first agony, I 
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felt that my country must be where you are. 
“Whither thou goest, I will go; where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people.” 

I have been thinking, or trying to think (it isn’t 
easy to concentrate on a great ship, I find, with the 
restless movement of passengers and their inability 
to be patient—why can’t they enjoy this peace?) 
what would have happened if I had turned you down. 
Most people would have said that you had chucked 
me because you couldn’t get enough booty from 
Father. That would have been the story. ‘The rest, 
the Freudians, the Know-alls, those who get all the 
nastiness “‘on the best authority’”’ would have spread 
it about that I had discovered that you were de- 
cadent, or, to use a new word of mine, ambi-sextrous, 
which I rather like, don’t you? 

And then, what? Well, I suppose I should have 
gone to the country for the summer, exercised the 
horses which Mother, who doesn’t ride, insisted on 
having because Vogue said they were smart—in the 
same way that she demanded a library and has never 
been known to read—bathed, jazzed, motored, cock- 
tailed, screamed, and played at having softening of 
the brain with the incessant bunch—and married 
Elliot on the rebound, though not for love, poor boy. 
I never loved him, and I never could. I liked him 
awiully, as I like dozens of others. He’s a nice big 
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thing, fond and honest, without the least reserve, 
out for a good time, and never able to sit still for 
five consecutive minutes. But he’s as shallow as a 
plate, as primitive as a monkey, almost. And hav- 
ing married him, “just to show,” Father and his 
Father (Barton’s Bread) would have bought us a 
Colonial house on Long Island, and we should have 
joined the younger commuter set. Having no funny 
tricks or any of those new artistic leanings that make 
so many of our boys think they are much too intel- 
lectual for the good old family business, he would 
have gone into his father’s office from nine o’clock to 
five. 

Which would have meant struggling up every 
morning at seven—for the first two years, at least— 
having breakfast with him, driving him to the sta- 
tion, and then, without a man in sight, except a dud 
or so, eking out the day with women—clothes, 
servants, hair, money, and him the only topics of 
conversation, with spiteful bridge at the Club. Oh, 
that Club! Somehow, the sort of man who doesn’t 
go up with the others and hangs about the house is 
always rather doubtful in some way, or an author. 
Then the station again, and Elliot, wild to do things, 
see people, rush about, make lots of jolly noise, 
dance—flinging back the rugs brings out a special 
muscle—and have a high old time. 
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Although the last thing I ever thought about was 
marriage before I met you—it was the newest thing 
to be sexless just about then, you see—all that 
seemed perfectly right and natural and what every- 
body did—the standardized idea. I’veseenit. I’ve 
stayed with it. I know it in and out. But after- 
wards, when I began to think of Icknield-over-Cross, 
peace and walled-in gardens, a feeling of ownership, 
it took on a draughtiness and racket, of being always 
in the shop window. I mean, not to possess a house, 
a corner, or a soul of one’s own; people in every room, 
the continued bang of screen doors and the squeak- 
ing of the hammock, with “Oh, Ka-ath,” all day 
long from the bottom of the stairs—oh, I don’t know. 
It bored me. It’s very merry and bright though, 
really, although, of course, it’s responsible for quite 
a lot of divorce. People forget to whom they belong 
with such happy-go-lucky ways. All the same, I 
tremble like a horse in a fire when I think where I’m 
going instead. 

It’s great fun being at sea, though, especially as it’s 
smooth. I don’t know whether I’m a good sailor, 
and I hope I shan’t find out. When I looked through 
the window the first morning and saw nothing but 
endless water, there were several minutes, being a 
novice, during which I had to screw my courage up. 
It was rather awful to be out so far. To feel the 
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floating sensation of this great pulsing thing, heading 
mysteriously, all alone, for a place we may not reach. 
I’m not one of the low-strung people who take 
everything for granted and think that water is only 
water and a ship is just a ship. Or one of the men- 
tally fat kind who talk about progress through a 
megaphone and believe that nature has been beaten 
by science and mechanism. It would be more com- 
fortable if I were. I’ve stood for hours on the rocks 
at Maine and watched the sea in rage—brutal, in- 
sane, and terrifying. I’ve stood on a beach during 
the thunder and lunacy of a storm, tempted the sea 
to catch me and fled when it reached out suddenly 
to suck mein. I found out then that it doesn’t like 
us. It doesn’t like our frivolous way of treating it. 
And even when it puts on its most harmless and 
friendly air, it has a dangerous undertow to drag us 
into its arms. I believe that it’s jealous of ships, 
especially of these giants of which people are so con- 
fident. I believe it resents their passing, making 
roads, carrying a small city, having as many com- 
forts and all the regularity of a large hotel. It has 
vengeance in its heart, and cruelty, and its only 
small speck of kindness, not always to be relied on, is 
for a ship with sails, an unconceited ship that knows 
the dangers, that belongs to the sea, shakes its spume 
out of her eyes, and bends before its winds. It drew 
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the Titanic down in triumph. Titanic—what a 
name. It showed its power then, just to remind us 
that the works of man, even on that large scale, are 
helpless when nature acts. 

But the breakfast bugle and haddock, this beehive 
and general cheerfulness stopped my imagination 
from running into that. I caught the callous feeling, 
and by the time I changed for dinner, was conforming 
like the rest. In fact, it seemed that being at sea 
was the natural way to live. I knew exactly where 
to put my hand for things. I knew where my brush 
and comb were, powder box, lip stick, sponge, my 
shoes and frocks. J might have been born on a ship. 
I knew exactly which way to turn for the dining 
saloon, drawing room, lounge. The faces of stewards 
and sailors had become as familiar as those of 
Cartier’s doorman, the traffic policeman with the 
red moustache and grin at Fifty-second Street, the 
hunchback who sells shoelaces on Madison Avenue 
—at least, that’s where I always meet him and cross 
my fingers for luck. And as for the passengers, I 
seemed to have been among them, not for a day, 
but for months. That white-faced woman whose 
mouth is like a splash of blood in the snow, with a 
deck-chair for that bulldog in which she might have 
discovered the reincarnation of a lover by the way she 
treats the thing. The woman who is like a mon- 
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strous and ancient parrot, the yellow of last year’s 
feathers coming through the green of this. She had 
at least a million dollars’ worth of pearls round her 
withered neck at lunch. What sport she would be 
for mermaids, and how they would rush for those 
strings! And all the women who cling to their 
chairs as though they were lifeboats, eat in them, 
and lie with their eyes shut and exercise mind over 
matter. How funny and grim they are! And the 
old married couples who have crossed again and 
again, grumble at the ship’s food and soap, service 
and fittings, contrasting it with this ship and that, 
loudly, for everyone to hear—transatlantic snobs. 
And the unattached men who have begun already to 
pick on one or other of the quite encouraging girls 
with whom to flirt. And the game fiends who live 
on the boat deck, play tennis and shuffle board, 
throw rings and quoits, and make marks everywhere 
with little pieces of chalk. How eager they are and 
bounding. How they argue about points and get 
hot. And here and there those youngish women, 
going alone or with maids, and who try to read Arlen 
or Huxley but are thinking of Paris, divorce, and 
freedom—and then what? And the elderly men 
beyond banting, just let out of a lifetime grind, who 
intend to wring everything out of a well-earned 
holiday, who search the horizon with glasses, talk 
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about weather to sailors, and then make for the 
smoking room while their wives stay put with 
guides. Poor men, they'll be dragged on the 
tourist round. And how many of those hard and 
merciless women there are who have left their hus- 
bands to work through the summer in the city, who 
spend money like water, and are presently utterly 
outraged when they find loving letters from other 
women in the domestic pocketbook! 

You were very sweet and thoughtful, Jack, when 
we came on board. I was awfully tired that night, 
after the excitement and emotion, and I understood 
what Mother meant by your delicacy when you ad- 
vised me to go to bed and said that you wanted to 
watch the daybreak and walk about all night. But 
you weren’t a sufficiently clever criminal to hide the 
fact that you went to sleep in the sitting room. You 
forgot to smooth out the cushion on the sofa and 
pick up your pipe from the floor. You must have 
been horribly uncomfortable, sleeping in your 
clothes. 

We have been on board four days now, and you 
belong to me at last. Or should I say that I belong 
to you? No, I don’t think so. I think the way I 
put it first, as it came unconsciously, is right. I’m 
the important person now, you see, because you love 
me. You’ve shown me that, you’ve been very sweet, 
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and when a man loves a girl and she knows it, he’s 
the junior partner in the firm. Whoever he is— 
Nelson, Parnell, Washington, Charles II—it doesn’t 
matter. And whoever she is—the Divine Lady, 
Nell Gwyn, a chorus girl, your “‘late dear Queen” — 
it’s allthe same. We can give—and you are beggars. 
What a wonderful and exhilarating feeling, and, oh, 
Jack, what a change! All I hope is that I shan’t get 
swollen-headed and put on frills, order you about, 
and take advantage of the present state of things. 
It’s a great temptation. But you needn’t worry, be- 
cause the conceit I feel at night goes perfectly flat 
in the daytime. There isn’t one man in you, Jack. 
There are two. I know the lover since we came 
aboard, and he is everything I ever thought a 
lover ought to be. But the husband I don’t know— 
or, at least, I haven’t got used to him yet. The hus- 
band appears at breakfast, a very quiet, aloof, and 
practical person, who then sits with his nose to his 
work, when he isn’t doing so many miles round the 
deck, and who returns to his surroundings after 
being a thousand miles away, says, “Come on, 
young “un,” and marches me off tothe gym. I often 
sit in the next deck chair and watch you out of the 
corner of my eye when I’d like to be telling you this. 
You don’t say a word for an hour, sometimes two. 
You load your pipe and reload, gaze and gaze at 
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your plans and papers, and forget that you’ve heard 
of me. Then I move, and you come to with a jerk, 
tuck me in or untuck me as you would to any girl, and 
become a husband again. 

Mother, to whom every goose is a swan, called 
you handsome. Elliot said you were ugly—well, he 
would. And Father’s remark about your looks was 
this: “If that young man came up to my office and 
sat with the light on his face, I’d give him my 
most responsible job without asking for credentials.” 
You have a fine reliable face, Jack, but too anxious 
and too thin. Need you be anxious now, or are you 
worrying about the next war, really? I must see 
that you eat more. I'll tie a knot in my handker- 
chief. No, no, no! I won’t fuss. I know you hate 
all that. 

But something, though not very much of the 
lover, peeps out during meals, and then you’re the 
husband again until, having tapped out your final 
pipe in the sitting room, you knock and I call out, 
“Come in.” That’s the signal to your other self, 
the man I love and who loves. I shall never utter a 
grumble, or be jealous of your work, or force you to 
listen to my babble—I can always write these let- 
ters—so long as these two men in you go fifty-fifty 
with me. As I told you before, or wrote it, I need 
love, I must have love, not only because I’ve beer 
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spoiled, but because I’m young and it’s life. I 
should either dry up without it and die like a plant 
without sun, or take the bit between my teeth and 
go to someone else. Don’t let’s suggest such a thing. 

You don’t know much about us, Jack. I like that. 
I like to feel that you’re not a sort of unlicensed 
widower who has hung his hat in several ephemeral 
halls. It’s good for my pride and vanity, of which 
T have a lot, to know that I’m not the last of a queue 
to listen to things that you’ve said before, and dis- 
cover other women’s marginal notes on your pages 
as one does in library books. I may be “‘a strange 
little bird,” as you called me, but like every other 
girl, however jazzy she’s been, I’ve dreamed one 
dream since—when? Oh, ever since I knew how to 
think, had growing pains and the spring feeling. 
And it was of a White Knight who was sometimes a 
tennis champion, or a polo player, a man with a 
Barrymore face, strong, brown, and muscular, who 
won every game that he played, was lifted on surging 
shoulders, showed a glint of his teeth, forced his 
way through the crowd, on and on, looking at me. 
And then, because it was right, because it was writ- 
ten, because we’d been born for each other, carried 
me off, escaped with me to a place where bells 
clanged out—and took me home. 

It was marriage, every girl’s idea of marriage, hero 
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worship, service, and love. An ideal, a recurring 
longing, a little queer ache, an ecstasy that flashes 
back when the other man asks her to marry and 
makes her know that he’s wrong. And if he doesn’t 
come forward in time, she marries, and it may be for 
love. But not the love, not the love she has grown 
up with, faced the sudden day with, trembling, and 
been alone with in her room. 

You are my White Knight, Jack. Ive seen you 
and waited for you, watched you in the crowd, heard 
the bells—and am going home with you. 


Kartu. 


Til 


Wycombe House, Arlington Street, 
June 10, 1925. 
DEAREST: 

I love you and I miss you. I hated to come back 
last night and find you away, although your brother 
did his best to be “bracing,” as he called it, and suc- 
ceeded in making me laugh long past three o’clock 
this morning. To be alone again to-night, when 
I’m burgeoning with all my impressions of these 
wonderful days, makes me feel like a Chautauqua 
lecturer at a dinner party at which no one lets him 
get a word in edgeways. 

Was it necessary for you to rush away to see your 
friends in the Air Force quite so soon? Yes, I 
know it was. Of course, they are anxious to hear all 
you have to tell them about your work in the U.S. A. 
I know that it’s important, and as every good Amer- 
ican does at the sound of business first, I stand aside 
like the traffic on the Avenue when the fire bells ring. 
I’m not grumbling, Jack, especially as I know that, 
if you were here now, I shouldn’t be able to tell you 
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all my thoughts. Your way of turning off the lights 
when we are most alone is a conversation stopper, 
if ever there was one. And yet, talking in the 
dark is the best thing I do. And so, not feeling 
in the least bit sleepy, I must write again. That’s 
all. 

I went to a lecture somewhere in the spring, and the 
man, an English novelist, who was what he called a 
prophet in a country not his own—why don’t Amer- 
ican novelists go and speak in England and take it 
out like that’—said that every city has its rhythm. 
He said that because New York was perpendicular 
and London horizontal, the one stuttered, had hard 
sharp noises and crashes and the other a low per- 
sistent roar. The first was in the rhythm of loose 
verse, and the other in the metre of Tennyson. I 
saw what he meant to-day when I wandered about 
alone, and I notice, sitting here now, how different 
from those of Park Avenue the sounds are in this 
street. I mean that, if I were blindfold, I should 
know that I’m abroad. The taxis have lower-toned 
hooters, more tolerant and polite. There is less 
echo, no rumble and shake of trains, none of the jar 
and smash of trolleys. People walk for the sake of 
walking, and whistle. The melody of this city is in a 
slower, easier time. With us, it’s syncopation. And 
just now I heard someone use a knocker, and it 
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made me feel as though I ought to be wearing ring- 
lets, panties to my ankles, and a large hoop skirt. 
But I was shocked and amazed to find that Lon- 
don, which I have always thought of as being finished 
long ago, is still in the hands of the builders. I 
gasped at the sight of the white bald buildings that 
are going up in Regent Street, and I couldn’t help 
thinking that somebody must have been slacking 
since the Great Fire. Why, there are lots of places 
that are less ready than New York is, which I don’t 
suppose will ever be really completed, because every 
time one building is put up six others are destroyed, 
and even those that are comparatively new look 
down at every real-estate man with a quiver of an- 
guish and fear the worst. But perhaps poor old 
London suffers as New York does from a comic 
mayor who is so busy boosting himself that he hasn’t 
any time in which to look after the City. It’s a great 
blow to me, and it shakes my faith in antiquities. 
This darling old dull house is the real thing, though, 
and is exactly what I hoped and expected to find. 
I love the fog and grime all over its walls, and the 
fact that it’s filled with ghosts. Every minute I 
expect to be visited by a deputation of your an- 
cestors, eager to give me the once-over as your 
immediate family was. As I sit in this strange old 
bedroom with all its heavy furniture and pomp, I 
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have an eerie feeling that the family portraits will 
come out of their frames in all their glowing colours 
and march upstairs, with swords and wigs and 
everything. If there were a key in the lock, I’d use 
it. As it is, the only thing I can do is to put a trunk 
against the door. 

Your Cousin Nicolas was awfully nice to me to- 
night, and quite patient. We dined at home in 
royal simplicity and velvety smoothness. The 
servants have accepted me, I can see, because they 
wear an air of great relief and treat me as a relation. 
It helps me very much. We went to Daly’s after 
dinner, where the musical comedy was restful and 
suave, I thought, and so musical that it wasn’t in 
the least bit catchy. It never gave me the feeling 
that there were men with whips behind the scenes, 
that I always get on Broadway. The funny man 
seemed to be funnier to the people on the stage than 
to all the rest of us and kept telling them about a 
golf match that he’d been playing that day. It was 
a domestic affair, apparently, and they enjoyed it 
all so much that they forgot to act, especially the 
heroine, who laughed all through her tears. But the 
audience was very kind, and nothing was thrown 
on the stage. 

Nicolas suggested that we should “look into” 
Ciro’s, and I thought the suggestion good. But 
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there are so many places like this in New York—or 
were before the padlock epidemic—that it didn’t 
give mea thrill. All the same, when it filled up and 
Nicolas told me who some of the people were, I was 
glad that I had gone. ‘‘Queero’s” Nicolas called 
it, because he said it was the gathering place of so 
many semi-somebodies who like to think they can 
get into a club to which the Prince belongs. I’m 
sorry he’s in Africa. I should have loved to see him 
again. 

The man who interested me most was an actor 
knight, tall, thin, and self-conscious, with a face that 
must have been crushed by a wheel—I can’t remem- 
ber his name, as I’d never heard it before—who 
behaved as if he had bought the place and was 
petulantly outraged when he was spoken to by any 
but fellow aristocrats. He lowered himself so far as 
to jerk a nod to Nicolas, but flaunted off when the 
next table was taken by some men with wild hair. 
They had been Cabinet Ministers in the Labour 
Government, Nicolas said. I was all the more 
amazed because, with us, actors are only tolerated 
when they are used for charities and do their stunts 
for nothing. I knew the band quite well, and the 
leader gave me a friendly wave when he saw me on 
the floor. Nicolas took it very well, I thought, and 
wasn’t much surprised, because he said that America 
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dumped everything on London now that it has 
become an annex of New York. He insisted on 
being introduced to Mike Mutz whom he said 
he would rather meet than any man in London. 

The little feeble burst of electric signs in Picca- 
dilly reminded me of Fordham, that back end of the 
City of New York, if you remember, which one tries 
to hurry through when driving out of town. It 
reminded me, too, of the way in which an English 
novelist thinks that all he has to do to make one of 
his characters Middle West is to begin his speeches 
with, “Say.” 

I had a lovely time with your brother last night. 
I believe he must be the model of the P. G. Wode- 
house men. I wish you had told me how to address 
him before you went away. As it was, I made a 
fearful break when he came to fetch me. He didn’t 
say so at once, but I knew it, because he rocked a 
little and was worried about his tie. I called him 
Missenden. After all, I had only met him once, 
and I argued that, as a new sister-in-law, it would 
be too distant to say Lord Missenden and a little too 
near to say Hugo. And so I hedged. On the way 
to the Berkeley, to which he insisted on driving me in 
his “eggspoon,” although it was only a minute’s 
walk, he said, “I see that you’ve been gettin’ a 
wrinkle about us from Michael what’s-the-comic’s 
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name.” I had, and said so. I wish you could have 
heard his laugh. “‘My name’s Hugo,” he said, 
“though I’m known on the race course as Pugface. 
It’s only in the works of these Michael people that 
jokers like me are called Missenden by their mothers 
and sisters, as though we were engines or butlers.” 

How long and good-looking he is, and idiotically 
sane. He treated me and himself and dinner as if 
we were all part of a Charlot revue, and told me, 
without an effort, that “life is a fatuous pastime in 
which I regard myself with incredulous aloofness.” 
When I asked him if he had been in the war, he said, 
“No. By the grace of God, I was too young and 
tender to be roped into that elementary fracas,” 
but he looked at a man at the next table who had a 
cork leg with a queer sort of envy, I thought. 

The American orchestra at the Berkeley took me 
back to Sherry’s on Park Avenue—the same old 
stammering saxophone, the same old tunes—too old. 
““Whattle ah due” was laid under the pile long, long 
ago. But I just loved to hear it again, and almost 
sprang to my feet as if it were my national anthem. 
And when I told that boy how near I had been to 
another ghastly break he said, “‘My dear sweet 
child,” in his grandfatherly way, “why not? Jazz 
is the universal national anthem and the only one for 
which everybody stands up. No treaty, league, or 
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union has drawn the world together in such a human 
bond.” I couldn’t tell whether this was sarcasm or 
tact, even when he went on to tell me how much it 
had done for England during and since the war. 
All the men, he said, who had crept through the 
mud, shells, and blunders owed their lives to jaze, 
and since the Armistice, it was the only thing that 
had taken the curse off income tax, labour unions, 
and Lloyd George. Then he branched off to the 
question of dancing and told me, quite gravely, that 
it had become an even more serious national scientific 
study than dodging the tax collector. “Every man 
in this room,” he said, “however young or old, has 
got one or other of the dancing handbooks in his 
pocket now. It’s the last thing he reads at night 
and the first he consults in the morning, and every 
available moment during the day is devoted to 
practising steps. Profiteers, dole-drawers, and 
music-hall artists—in fact, the only people who have 
any money to-day—all have tame dancing teachers 
with whom they’re never without. You see, we’re 
‘not a dancing nation. It isn’t in our blood. We’re 
stiff, unresilient, and afraid to make fools of our- 
selves. But jazz has worked a greater revolution 
than ever Cromwell did. When you watch us work- 
ing grimly on a floor, I think you’ll see what I mean.” 

Is this true, or was he rotting, as you call it? He 
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is as difficult to understand as you are when you talk 
like that. It seems to me, so far as I’ve gone, that 
an Englishman either won’t say anything, or when 
he says something, doesn’t mean it and doesn’t 
care whether you believe it or not. I’m beginning 
to think that you look upon talking as a form of 
indoor sport, like driving into a net, and get a whole 
lot of quiet amusement and exercise out of the be- 
wildered expressions of your uninitiated listeners. 
What puzzles me is, how you talk to your similar 
friends—or don’t you talk to them? When I asked 
Hugo, he looked as grave as an owl and told me that 
bosom friends in England make themselves under- 
stood in the language of clicks—unless they’re poets, 
¢ommunists, and members of the No-Hat Brigade. 
So I’m not the least bit wiser than I was. : 

I noticed one great difference between the Berkeley 
and Sherry’s though, notwithstanding jazz. With 
us, an outburst of white ties goes only with for- 
mality and discomfort, a much-advertised social func- 
tion at which all the men are dreadfully aware of 
themselves and don’t melt behind that barricade 
until everything becomes wet. Whereas you seem 
to have been born in white ties and manage your 
tails with all the expert ease of a prehensile race. 
There is a great difference between the women, too. 
Ours wear their best clothes from the moment they 
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go out in the morning and look more dressed up at 
night than any time during the day. Yours don’t 
care whether they’re dressed or not until they un- 
dress for dinner, and then, surprisingly nice, don’t 
look a bit dressed up. There are exceptions, of 
course. There were two faded beasties at the 
Berkeley, for instance, who floated in among clouds 
of pink chiffon, wore Alexandra hair, and every piece 
of cheap jewellery collected at Christmas parties 
since childhood. Hugo described them as ‘‘veteran 
virgins who, in dazzling youth, probably had had their 
dress bills paid by the Prime Minister of the day.” 
_ The dinner was very good, and I used my knife all 
through it, including fish. Shall I ever gain the 
courage to eat asparagus with my fingers? We went 
to see the Co-optimists, who were quite amusing, 
{ thought. The whole thing was like a birthday 
party at which several clever friends of the family 
perform on the spur of the moment. _ It was all very 
familiar and accidental, and when the fat one spotted 
your brother and spoke to him from the stage, he 
reminded me a little of Will Rogers, though the 
lariat and spotlight were missing. A little fresh of 
him, though, to ask, ‘‘Who’s the angel, Pugface?”’ 
He was at Oxford, it seems, and was to have gone 
into the Church. He would have been very far from 
a gloomy Dean if he had. 
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The thing that struck me most about it all, as it 
did the night before, was the spirit of the audience 
and its determined theatre mood. It was obvious 
that all the people in the house had made up their 
minds to enjoy themselves, whatever happened, and 
the merest hint of anything funny was received 
with eager roars. Even the oldest jokes and the 
feeblest bits of comic stuff brought forth yells of de- 
light, and the amount of chocolate that was eaten 
was astonishing to behold. Whereas we chew, you 
eat. The audience worked harder than the people 
on the stage, and the whole thing was a sort of 
holiday collaboration to make every moment go. 
Very different from the average Broadway theatre 
in which, nowadays, a white shirt is conspicuous 
among a crowd that might be waiting for a Lacka- 
wanna ferry. Our theatres are without enticement 
now. ‘They are stuffy, dark, and melancholy, and 
have no band except for musical pieces. The cur- 
tain goes up late, because people can’t get through 
the traffic, to three funereal thumps, or the last post 
played on a series of tubes. The high cost of seats 
makes people angry, and they come unkind because 
of prohibition. They’re savage if they’ve had noth- 
ing to drink, and far more savage if they have. 
Poison is the only alternative, and their attitude 
toward the actors is one of “Now you show me.” 
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I had an adventure that night, Jack, which I shall 
be too frightened to tell you about. It made me see 
red at the moment, but it’s a little thrilling now. 
As soon as Hugo had dashed off lazily to find his 
eggspoon, leaving me at an exit with a queer old 
smiling woman who was selling the evening paper in 
a neat arrangement of rags, a man came up to me, a 
picker-up of unconsidered trifles. He was tall and 
very good-looking, old, about thirty-five. He worea 
very tall tall hat and a moustache twisted away from 
his lip. He was perfectly quiet and cool and showed 
good strong teeth when he smiled with a space 
between every one—graveyard teeth, I call them. 
“I’m rather hurt that you don’t remember me,”’ he 
said. “Ronny Ormskirk, a pal of your brother’s, 
y know. Used to play croquet with you.” When 
I realized that he was talking to me, though I had 
never seen him before, I gave him the goldfish eye, 
waggled a fin, and turned. He wasn’t feazed in the 
least. “The man who’s seein’ you home may never 
find his car. How about a taxi, Murray’s, and an 
hour on the floor?” I’ve thought of several death- 
dealing things since then, but at the time, words 
stuck in my brain. ‘“‘Life’s jolly short, you know,” 
he went on. ‘‘Why not crowd everything in? No? 
Quite sure? Then I beg that you’ll forgive an ad- 
miring optimist.” With which, probably because 
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he saw Hugo rounding the corner, he bowed and 
marched away. 

When I happened to be looking in the telephone 
book this morning, I saw that a Major Ronald 
Ormskirk lives at 44 Mount Street, and when I asked 
Nicolas to-night if he’d ever heard the name he said, 
“Ronny Ormskirk? Rather. He won the Oaks 
this year.” I don’t know what the Oaks are, but he 
made a trembling leaf of me. 

And now I must tell you my reactions to the 
family inspection which you said came off so well. 
I wonder if it did. Don’t you think that it was 
rather hard luck to ask me to face that terrifying 
ordeal before I had had time to find my London 
legs, meet an Englishwoman, and go through the 
usual try-out before the opening night? No, [’m 
sure you don’t, and it was very flattering, Jack. 
Being good enough for you, I must be good enough 
for them, you argued, if ever you gave it a thought. 
All the same, I suffered from a pain in the solar 
plexus all that day and tried on all my evening 
frocks with a feverish desire to please. I was on the 
verge of a mental breakdown when your brother 
entered the room. 

Hitherto, the only person who has ever frightened 
me or shaken the self-assurance that belongs to girls 
to-day was Miss Scragg, in that refrigerator of hers. 
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The great Miss Scragg, who is a cross between Hin- 
denburg and an Irish traffic cop, has made her school 
so smart that every eligible mother waits in line to 
put the name of her trembling dove upon its haughty 
books. Hers is a reign of terror, she rules with an 
iron hand, and her popularity is so supreme that she 
can afford to make herself a Gorgon before whom 
both girls and parents disintegrate. Mother saw 
her once about a little trouble of mine and went to 
bed for days, and as for me, she gave me night- 
mares, put thoughts of suicide into my poor little 
head, and drove me into hours of such unhappiness 
that I wonder they’re not stamped on my face. 
Can you imagine a school being run by such a person, 
with suspicion, cruelty, and terrorism as its three 
watchwords? 
The picture that I had drawn of your mother was 
made up of a cross between a bubbly little English 
actress who played a duchess in a play whose name 
I can’t remember, and confided her inmost secrets 
to a condescending butler, and a character in one of 
Huxley’s novels who gave people two iced fingers 
and withered them to their roots. Also, there was 
something in it of those strange old bags of Harris 
tweeds who balance in indiscreet attitudes on sticks 
with seats. They’re to be seen in every issue of the 
Tatler at point-to-points and things. Don’t you 
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think these astonishing snapshots give Americans 
as misleading an idea of English society as England is 
given of American life in the movies from Hollywood? 

I should never dream of telling you what I’m 
going to write in here. It wouldn’t hurt your feel- 
ings, but it would be in very bad taste, I’m afraid. 
But as you will never read these outpourings, why 
shouldn’t I put down my impressions exactly as 
they run through my head? Anyway, when I saw 
the Dowager Countess of Risborough in all her rat- 
tling silks, with three tiers of dead hair above her 
eagle nose, her magnificent bosom balanced on a 
firm emplacement of stays, and all her unashamed 
chins supported by a dog collar of diamonds, I could 
only think of the Majestic moving to her dock. And 
when she bore down upon me, I felt like a stultified 
rowboat in which the man had lost his oars. I held 
my breath while her large blue eyes ran slowly up 
and down my body, leaving red trails on my frozen 
skin, and when she gave me her long transparent 
fingers, boomed a casual, “‘Howde-do,” as though 
she’d been aware of me for years, she was only just 
in time to stop me from sitting on the floor. “You’ve 
brought decent weather, thank God,” she said, and 
added, “‘These are my gels,’ but nothing in her 
expression told me whether I was passed or not, 
whether she was appalled or relieved, shocked or 
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delighted. Her control was as rigid and inhuman as 
that of a wax head in the window of a beauty par- 
lour. I nearly let out a bleat when Cynthia touched 
my shoulder and said, ‘Rather trying, what?” 
and Pamela, giving me a friendly nod, turned to you 
with “Hearty congrats, Jacko.” I was a mass of 
pins and needles when my blood began to flow. 
There is something of you in Cynthia and lots of 
Hugo in Pamela, and both of them look like athletes 
just out of a bathing pool. Better than beautiful— 
a disconcerting gift which makes for unhappiness 
and a petulant conceit—they’re lovely, as roses are 
that have grown up out of doors. But like you and 
your mother, Hugo and your cousin Nicolas, and 
everyone else over here, I suppose, who began with 
the beginning of things, they don’t permit one to get 
the merest inkling of what they really think. They’re 
as cool as linen sheets, as easy and informal as a 
well-worn jumper, impossible to upset or ruffle, but 
like the paintings of old masters, they have been 
framed behind glass. Hugo was as instantly friendly 
as they were, in a similar casual way, and all made 
me feel at once that they had had carefully selected 
me out of all the girls alive to be your wedded wife. 
And yet I knew very well that this was a tremendous 
crisis in their lives and, probably fearing the worst, 
they were deeply anxious to see what I was like. 
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During tnat strange introduction, I loved you all 
over again. You said nothing to give me confidence, 
but you shot one quick smile at me that tilted up my 
chin. After that, the whole evening became as good 
as a play. I enjoyed the dinner that I had dreaded 
because I felt like an actor sitting in front of an 
opening performance in which he was not concerned. 
My blood pressure sank to normal, and my feet 
joined on again. When your mother crushed 
Hugo’s modernisms, she seemed to be as immovable 
as Westminster Abbey under a scatter of snow, and 
I could have knelt at her feet in abject admiration 
when, after one of his most precious flights of 
bunkum, she said, “I wonder what idiotic book your 
father could have been reading that night.”” Even 
the marble faces of the footmen splintered up at that. 

I can see that your sisters are shining lights among 
the Bright Young People, because Lenin himself 
was never as Red as they are. Did Pamela really 
mean that Winston Churchill was a Dodo and that 
all he had left out of his Charles II budget was a 
window tax? And surely Cynthia was talking 
through her hat when she sang the praises of Caillaux 
and said that there was no hope of Europe’s recovery 
until all the ministries were taken over by con- 
scientious objectors? And when you all indulged 
in family rows without ever raising your voices, I 
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thought of what happens at a symphony concert 
in Carnegie Hall when every member of the orchestra 
except four goes to smoke behind the scenes while the 
ones that remain to play have muted their instru- 
ments. 

But why did even your mother join in the scream 
of laughter when, in answer to a question as to what 
I thought of prohibition, I said that it was “Bum?” 

You may have wondered why it took so long to 
leave the dining room. It was because your mother 
insisted on my going out first, and, of course—not 
that any one took the trouble to teach me manners, 
it’s the only subject they’ve forgotten in American 
schools to-day—I argued the point. And so there 
was a block in the trafic. “You have the right of 
way, your mother said. “I am deposed, you see,” 
and then, putting her hand in the small of my back, 
she gave me a little push. On the way up the stair- 
case, I had the amazing feeling that your ancestors 
bowed as I passed. I went hot and cold by turns. 
I had to wait at the top while your mother had a 
chat with the butler about his family and complaints 
and recommended a medicine for gouty asthma 
which would save him a doctor’s bill. If one of the 
great social leaders of American society did such a 
thing as that, there would either be a column in the 
daily papers or nasty gossip all over the city. 
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But what’s all this about your mother and sisters 
going to live in the Dower House when you take me 
to Icknield-over-Cross? Isn’t there space for all of 
us in a place with forty-eight rooms? Your mother 
_ announced that this was going to happen just before 
arranging herself to play Canfield, which she inac- 
curately called Patience, but I dared not say any- 
thing to her about it because she took the game so 
seriously and kept up an incessant monologue for the 
rest of the evening, treating the cards as though they 
were the Germans during the war. When I mur- 
mured something to Pamela in a far corner of the 
drawing room, all she said was, “Yes, I know. It’s 
absolute pifile, but tradition holds, you see. Take a 
tip from me, and let everything run its course. It 
won’t go on much longer, but you'll find it fun while 
it lasts. But for your having come so miraculously 
to the rescue, we should have had to go, not to the 
Dower House but the village workhouse, old thing. 
-As it is, ours will be among the very few pre-war 
families off the books of the auctioneers.”” Which 
was Greek to me. 

I was all the more certain that there’s something of 
you in Cynthia when your mother said good-night. 
She was in a fairly good temper considering that 
she had lost every one of her games. I suppose she 
was too Spartan to cheat—and when she gave me 
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her hand, she said, “‘J hope to go to America one of 
these days. All English people should visit the 
Colonies at least once, I think.’”’ Pamela uttered a 
howl, but the quick look that Cynthia shot at me 
was exactly like yours. 

The car you cabled for came this morning, Jack. 
It’s very good-looking, too. Why was it so difficult 
to get a chauffeur with all these men out of work? 
The one who brought the car saluted me as if I 
were a brigadier general and apologized for having 
been a major in what he called ‘‘the more or less 
recent unpleasantness.” He is obviously still a 
gentleman, though he wasn’t a regular soldier. 
When I told him that I wanted to drive but that I 
had never driven in England before, he begged that 
I would be so good as to memorize the following 
necessary lines, as they would help to prevent either 
a hospital or a police station. ‘‘If you drive to the 
right you’re sure to go wrong, if you drive to the left 
you go right.”” I am so glad he told me this, other- 
wise there would have been a call for a stretcher in 
about three minutes. 

Don’t think more about engines for a future war 
than you think about me, Jack. I want to be happy, 
and I’m young. 

Kartu. 


IV 


Wycombe House, Arlington Street, 
June 22, 1925. 
Dar.inc JACK: 

The week that you were able to spare from your 
job was flawless. You came back almost exactly 
two hours after your being away had begun to get 
on my nerves. I don’t know even the glib rudi- 
mentary jargon about vibrations, but the urge for 
you that seized me just as I came out of Westminster 
Abbey that Friday afternoon must have gone to you 
on the particular private wire which belongs to you 
and me. In the joy of having you with me, I forgot 
to ask you what brought you home, but if it wasn’t 
the sudden cry of hunger that I allowed myself to let 
out, then what else could it have been? I shall 
never forget that week during all the years I live. 
You brought all the lover-half of you back to me, 
my dearest Jack, and even during the daytime you 
were aware of me. I was deeply stirred by the Abbey, 
“that Temple of silence and reconciliation,” as 
Macaulay called it, “where the enmities of twenty 
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centuries lie buried,’ and especially by the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier, which sent me crying into 4 
dark place. But death on all sides and under my 
feet made me frightfully eager for life while I’m alive, 
and you, you, Jack, you are the man, my very dear, 
who opened its door to me. I’ve never thought of 
it before, in fact, I’ve never thought before—I’ve 
been too busy evading other people’s thoughts— 
but I believe now that a man who marries what’s 
generally known as a respectable girl is more, far 
more responsible to her than he ever believes he is. 
You see, he not only awakens love, but the desire of 
love, and is cruel, to say nothing of unwise, if he 
neglects to feed the fire. 

I don’t understand why you should give so much of 
yourself (and me) to this future war scare—unpaid, 
too. How should I? What do I know about the 
political and economic situation of the world? I’m 
not even up to date on the point of fashions in dress 
and hair. I can only go blindly by what I’m told in 
shops. But I wasn’t really asleep on the sofa when 
you and Hugo argued last night. I listened to your 
quiet row with all my ears, and when you called him 
“a silk-underwear Socialist and an effete epigram- 
matist,” and he called you ‘‘a crank and a die-hard 
scare-monger”’ and said that England couldn’t be 
driven into another war by either eloquence or 
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machine guns, it wasn’t possible for me to take sides. 
But when Hugo came back at one of your argu- 
ments by saying that Lloyd George had given the 
country sleeping sickness with the dole, and that 
England cannot hope to stand up without groggy 
knees until all these incurables are dead and the in- 
fectious microbe has been stamped out, it seemed to 
me he knocked you over the ropes, Jack. You 
denounced the effeminacy of the boys who were too 
young to be in the last war, the silly, simpering, dart 
throwers in strawberry-and-cream divided skirts, 
as you called them, but stuck to it that there was an 
army of fighting men left who will join up again when 
necessary to defend their national pride. I wonder 
if you're right. From all I can see and hear, any 
prime minister who threatens to start another war 
will be hanged to the nearest lamppost, and every 
man of fighting age will emigrate to Le Touquet— 
except those wonderful soldiers and sailors who do 
everything like clockwork at the Military Tourna- 
ment. What shoulders, what nippy footwork, what 
regimental pride! JI never was nearer giving a 
hysterical imitation of a Harvard cheer leader than 
when those magnificent automata hurled guns over a 
wall, each one fitted to a part like an orchestra to 
its instruments. I shall never forget that sight, and 
when you turned and said, “Am I right or is Hugo?” 
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nt won all along the line. The almost Royal person 
in the Royal box did awfully well, too, and only 
missed taking a few salutes. It must have been very 
good exercise after dinner. All the same, your 
obsession seems to be a perfectly pathetic waste of 
time and spirit, Jack, although I wouldn’t hurt you 
by saying so for anything on earth. As Father al- 
ways says, the only country Europe has to fear is 
Germany, and she has found out that war is a more 
expensive hobby than polo or backing plays. She’ll 
never do it again. She will fight commercially, and 
work overtime for nothing, until she will beat the 
world in trade, as she did before the war. If you 
were to forget aéroplanes and gases, navies and 
armies, turn all the factories over to an English 
Henry Ford, and get your people to work, you could 
command a niche in Westminster Abbey, even if 
they had to turn out Longfellow to make room for 
your bust, old boy. 

But so long as you answer my little cries when I 
can’t bear my lonely nights, I’ll never worry you. 
You shall kick against the pricks with all the flaming 
white enthusiasm of splendid fanaticism until your 
feet are so wounded that you'll retire to be nursed. 
I have no hospital uniform or medical diplomas but 
I have a great love, a certain amount of humour, 
and lots of common sense, and the end of it all is 
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that I would rather have you you than Hugo. I 
prefer you to be a fanatic to a “‘lausebobe,” as the 
Germans so eloquently described their little rotters 
who were too young to fight and who had to be put 
in front of machine guns before the government set 
their house in order by going fraudulently bankrupt. 
I echo Father in all these things. He’s a practical 
business man. Why didn’t you talk to him? 

I am more and more in love with London, even in 
this heat. Its well-groomed parks and squares and 
people—even the streets glisten with hair tonic—are 
growing on me. I love the politeness and good- 
nature and the deliberate way in which everybody 
carries on in the face of ghastly handicaps; the 
sentries, the coaches, the window boxes, Wimbledon. 
I love the sportsmanship, the gallant way of taking 
defeat at games—what you call morale—which, 
in spite of Hugo and temptation, will keep England 
in her place. That’s certain. Put all the money 
you like into Icknield-over-Cross, Jack. Your 
country—my country now—will get on her feet 
again. 

I had an avalanche of words from Mother, this 
morning, and those that weren’t misspelt didn’t 
mean what she thought they did. Her latest flapper 
words are “‘snaky” and “keen.” He was a “snaky 
dancer”—not meaning that he slimed about on the 
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floor, sometimes erecting his head and putting out 
his tongue, as you may think it does, but that he is 
what used to be called divine in my day. “Keen” 
is a new one to me, and she applies it indiscrimi- 
nately to everything that she likes, from a car to a 
new pair of shoes. A Harvard professor said once 
that there were exactly thirty words in the daily 
vocabulary of the average American, of which 
twenty-nine are composed of fluctuating slang. The 
other oneis “money,” which stands pat. Mother 
was simply vicious about the weather, though why, 
being at Bar Harbor, is beyond belief. The case is 
different with Father, who’s sweltering in the geomet- 
rical series of alleys that hold the heat in New York. 
Poor old Father slaves in his shirt sleeves while 
Mother fluffs about. I wonder why it is that an 
American business man, unlike every other man on 
earth, clings to his office until he falls down dead. 
Is it superstition or conceit, or has he concentrated 
so completely on making money that he has never 
had time to learn another game? 

I think there ought to be a compulsory school for 
men old enough to retire, where they can be taught 
how to be happy without working, and be led by 
easy stages into the habits of reading and writing, 
slacking and sleeping and generally slowing down. 
A sort of asylum with great locked gates and a high 
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wall, no wives, no newspapers, no_ telephones, 
stacks of childish games like dominoes, bowls, and 
ninepins, breakfast in bed and detective stories, but 
no golf, because it would humiliate them and they 
would be certain to gamble again. They wouldn’t 
go mad if they could live through the first month of 
it. If Father were to be kidnapped by a keeper of 
such a place and never permitted to see Mother for at 
least a couple of years, his blood pressure would soon 
be normal, and he would recover the art of laughter. 
My dear old Dad. I’ve never heard him laugh. 
I read the other evening in one of your Georgian 
books that nothing but sweating and laughing 
keeps doctors out of the house. You don’t laugh 
enough for your age, dear. I wish I could get you 
to fool from time totime. The war has had the effect 
of making some men far too heavy and others far too 
light. 

Since you left me again, Nicolas, who discovered 
himself to me as a secret playwright, though he has 
not yet been produced, has taken me Cowarding. 
We saw “Fallen Angels” in the afternoon, ‘The 
Vortex” that evening, and “Hay Fever” the follow- 
ing night, and it appears that none of them would 
have blushed before the public, having been turned 
down ruthlessly by every ignorant and timid man- 
ager, if the brave little Coward hadn’t pawned his 
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trinkets to raise the money for a few performances of 
“The Vortex” in a suburb, with a fine company and 
himself in the leading part. Knowing his way about, 
he argued with simple cunning that, seeing his play 
in a‘distant hole in a wall, the critics would be far 
more likely to find it a masterpiece and howl for its 
presentation in the West End than if it were put on 
in the ordinary way and they were left with nothing 
to be clever about except the author’s name. It 
worked like a charm. It was not only praised to the 
skies by one set but, better still, was consigned to the 
devil by the other (who are little dramatists them- 
selves), with the inevitable result, as explained by 
Nicolas, that the unknowledgeable people who run 
the West End theatres on almost weekly rocks rushed 
panting to bid for it, and it has had a huge success. 
I saw it at the Little Theatre between the heads of 
Bernard Shaw and his wife and thought it the most 
peculiar and amazing thing I’ve ever seen on the 
stage. ‘There were moments at the end of the second 
act when my hair stood right on end, and the whole 
of the last act ran up and down my spine. It was 
terribly dull-bright in some places, and the ma- 
chinery of precocity was deafening in others, and 
there were posings and wrigglings all over it that 
made one long for beer. But, unlike most plays, it 
seized one by the throat and took one’s breath away, 
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and while one was watching it, it seemed to be as 
true to the beastly side of life as a street accident. 
I was as thankful to breathe the night air as I should © 
have been if I had been forced into a hospital to see 
an operation for appendicitis without an anzsthetic. 
Nicolas was very generous in his praise and said that 
Mr. Coward got the same astonishing effects with 
his accidental technique as a man does who plays the 
great composers on the piano without knowing a 
note of music. He did everything by ear, so to 
speak. He also said that Bernard Shaw must have 
cast his mind back to the starchy days of the middle 
*nineties, when he was considered, oh, so daring, with 
the flat feeling of an English artist who sees the 
French way of painting the nude for the first time in 
his life. His ears became more and more pointed 
and his narrow shoulders stiffer, as scene after scene 
unwound. It gave me a tremendous thrill to see 
him. He and the Prince of Wales are the only two 
spellbinders left. He was very human in the way he 
relished the small sensation that his presence caused 
that night. All the actors played at him, and 
seemed to be horribly disappointed when he fled at 
the end of the play. With great kindness, he did 
remember to turn at the exit and give them a clap 
ortwo. If [illustrated children’s books, I would use 
his head for Santa Claus as well as for the impish 
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father of all the fairies who sits cross-legged on 
mushrooms where the moon streams through the 
trees. Nicolas worships him, you think he is a 
pernicious influence, and Hugo says that the only 
use he serves is to provide curates with a substitute 
for “damn.” 

As for the other Cowardlings, I thought that 
“Fallen Angels” was an elongated Smart Set dialogue 
which bored me beyond endurance, and that “‘Hay 
Fever” must have been written before the boy was 
out of school. But for Marie Tempest, I should 
have gone next door at the end of the first act. The 
man who can write a “Vortex,” however, will stir 
the pond again. 

I was presented last night, and it will be one of the 
real grouches of my life that you didn’t see my frock. 
Mamma, as she has desired that I should call her—I 
wish I knew her and loved her well enough to call her 
Munmsie, a word I’ve never used—took overwhelming 
charge of the whole proceeding, and I’m sorry to 
say that my bob caused endless heart-burnings and 
harangues. Dear Mamma is one of those text-card 
people who believe that a woman’s hair is like Sunday 
morning service—the longer and the more uncomfor- 
table it is the greater the right she has to be as cross 
as two sticks at lunch. The problem of how to wear 
the necessary white feathers gave me a nightmare 
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that left me shaken for a day. I was tremulous 
enough as it was. I dreamt that, in order to satisfy 
Mamma, and to conform to the Drawing Room 
regulations, I bought a wig, got within twenty feet 
of the King without an accident—though I felt that 
the beastly thing had slipped down over one eye— 
and then curtseyed. What happened I shall never 
know, but when I was sitting on my heel as I had 
been taught to do after long hours of earnest practice, 
the whole caboodle, wig, feathers, and veil, fell at the 
King’s feet, leaving me shingled and ashamed. 
There was one ear-piercing scream of silent laughter, 
the Gold and Silver Rods rocked from side to side, 
the King and Queen, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles, and all the other 
members of the Royal entourage burst into a fit 
of summer coughs. But there I sat frozen, gazing 
with horror at the hairy mess, and then, at last, with 
twitching lips, a gorgeous creature recovered his 
presence of mind, charged it on a huge pink horse, 
stuck it with his lance, and clattered off in triumph 
with it high above his head. Mamma, who was just 
behind me, presenting me “on my marriage,” 
swooned with one of those historical crashes which 
bring dynasties to the earth. Whereupon I woke 
and sobbed until a maid brought my early cup of 
tea. And, by the way, what a comforting custom 
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that is. At first, I thought it was breakfast and 
poked my head outside the door to see whether the 
maid had been absent-minded and left the toast and 
eggs and bacon on the mat. Now it comes to me 
like manna and gives me just the necessary courage 
with which to get into the bath. 

What I actually wore on the great night was a 
thick rope of hair which I wound so tightly around 
my head that it stopped the circulation. I was very 
unhappy all the time, because the recollection of my 
tragic dream ruined everything for me. I don’t see 
how it was done, but the King knew all about me 
and was extremely kind and charming, and the 
Queen, whose eyes are like blue pansies, said several 
gracious words. She asked me how I liked London, 
had I been able to find any servants, whether I was 
going to Ascot, and said how much she liked my hair. 
I was just going to tell her where I’d got it when I 
receive a hint on the elbow to keep moving. So I 
moved. How funny to call her “Ma’am”’ instead of 
Your Majesty or Queen. I had to watch it every 
time I answered. “Why?” asked Hugo when I 
told him. “Actually and gladly we are her loyal 
servants.” And then of course I got it. 

It was an unforgettable sight, and dignity was 
mixed with the most delightful friendliness. The 
stairs looked as though they had been swarmed upon 
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by dozens of just-opened baskets of white fantail 
pigeons. 

Hugo and Nicolas amused themselves, and were 
very helpful to me, by attending the car in the Mall, 
as it went up bit by bit. They told me funny stories 
to steady my nerves and fed me with chocolate. 
When it was all over, we scrambled to be photo- 
graphed, and it was a little silly to see the Americans 
posing for Boston and Chicago with what they 
thought was a haughty London air. I didn’t feel 
much like a countess without you somewhere about. 

One old gentleman with a white moustache and a 
great collection of medals who was wedged in behind 
me on the stairs said he was my uncle and kissed me 
on the back. And when Mamma corroborated his 
statement, but denied his right to my spine, he said, 
*“Oh, bosh, Maria, I always had the right.” The 
odd part of it was that I didn’t feel, as I thought I 
should, that the whole affair was Zenda, but that it 
was very real and essential to the country. Hugo 
joined us at the photographer’s, and when I gave him 
my reactions said—he’s never at a loss for words— 
“What foreigners forget is that England is the most 
democratic country on the map who maintains a 
monarch because she likes a gentleman at the head 
of her affairs.” And when I asked Nicolas, later at 
supper, what he thought about it he said, “Exactly 
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that. Even our few genuine communists, and we 
have really precious few, have an ingrained respect 
for the King and uniforms, titles and quiet pomp. 
They could never reconcile themselves to a President 
who was one of themselves, and who would receive 
them chewing tobacco in a suit of reach-me-downs. 
Besides, they all want to be peers.” And he elabo- 
rated the idea by saying that, even though his last 
play, adapted from the French, had been ruthlessly 
censored by the Lord Chamberlain merely because 
it reflected the Parisian point of view—he gave no 
other reason—he would rather it were dealt with by 
such a man than by a “‘frightful hunks from Balham 
who was the head of a Morals League.” 

Poor old Nicolas, I’m very attached to him. He’s 
as gentle as a water spaniel with the same thick black 
curly hair. Because none of the doctors would pass 
him for active service, he served on the staff of a 
general’s wife, he told me, and because he had a 
subtle knack of preventing her from letting out in- 
formation to the press, was promoted to the rank of 
colonel and won every decoration. You’ve seen 
them framed on black velvet in his rooms, I’m sure, 
and heard him tell everybody who goes there to 
whom they really belong. Now he has five hundred 
a year to starve on, is injected against pneumonia 
every other month, and because he has never been 
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taught to earn his living in a useful capacity, has 
taken to writing plays. But he’s bound to be a 
failure, because he’s scrupulously honest and won’t 
pinch from other people. Then, too, he will not 
flatter leading ladies or form syndicates for lessees. 
Hugo says that he ought to have been born a seed 
merchant with a penchant for sweet peas. 

I don’t know what I should do without Hugo. 
He’s my official guide. I like him even more than I 
like Nicolas. He’s so good-looking and spotless and 
always makes me laugh. He has the same way of 
taking unexpected words out of his sleeve as a con- 
jurer has with cards. All the same, I’m rather anxi- 
ous about him. He does absolutely nothing except 
enjoy himself and live on you. I asked him if he 
didn’t think he ought to look out for a job, and he 
said, without being hurt in the least: “You dear 
thing, my métier is being decorative, and my voca- 
tion to bring about a renaissance of perfectly callous 
leisure to a peace-riddled England. Like brother 
Jack, I’m a fanatic in a different kind of way.” 

And now about Major Ormskirk, who tried to 
pick me up. More than once, since, I’ve asked my- 
self at odd moments why I felt that, sooner or later, 
he would disturb the running of things. I have 
found out the reason during the last few days, and 
I’m very sorry I have. The day that you took me 
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to Ascot, the opening day, he came into the Royal 
Enclosure just after the King had driven along the 
course. With the sort of impertinence that made me 
boil and purr, he took up a place where he could 
watch me, and every time I caught his eye made me 
feel like a girl who had come from an impromptu 
swim in the sea and couldn’t find the place among 
the rocks behind which she had put her clothes. I 
drew behind you whenever you were there, and 
when you were sent for to speak to the Duke of 
York on your pet subject and he got himself intro- 
duced, I had to force myself into the belief that I 
was a mermaid and hadn’t so much to hide. 

In a really charming way and very lightly, he just 
referred to the episode at the theatre and went on 
from where we were. I mean he said that he had 
been scouring London for another sight of me, and 
was amazed to find out who I was when he saw my 
photograph in the Tatler. He thought I was a 
princess. He still thought so, he went on to say, 
and was now all the more certain that my father’s 
kingdom was a country in which all his daughters 
were daffodils, where it was perpetually spring. If 
this had come from a man with a double tie and too 
long hair, one would have felt a little bilious, but 
from him, so obviously an athlete, who rides out 
every morning at six o'clock with his string, is the 
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amateur squash champion, and puts in thirty-six 
holes every day between his other activities, it went 
down very well. 

I don’t mind confessing that I think he’s the hand- 
somest person I have ever seen, that his handsome- 
ness is immediately excused by a boyish sense of 
humour, and that I should certainly fall desperately 
in love with him if I weren’t already absorbed by 
you. You liked him, I could see, especially as you 
recognized in him one of the men who had been born 
a soldier and wouldn’t refuse to get back into uniform 
if he were required to fight again. In fact, you 
talked the same language, didn’t you, while he 
looked over your shoulder at me. And when he 
dined with us the following evening, as you asked 
him to do, I must be honest and put down here the 
fact that, when he touched my arm by a quite es- 
capable accident, something warned me that I must 
be very careful to see as little of him as I can. 

I suppose it must have been in one of Lawrence’s 
novels or Huxley’s—it was, at least, a sophisticated 
book—or it may have been Somerset Maughan, I 
can’t remember, that I saw a line that wouldn’t 
frighten me so much, Jack, if you never went away. 
It was to the effect that, even when a girl adores her 
husband, there are always somewhere in the world 
other men who stir her to passion, and however 
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ashamed she may be, can command her with a crook 
of a finger. A fearful and horrible thought, the 
truth of which I recognized that night. 

All this, like London, your family, this house, the 
people I meet every day, the social events that are so 
exciting, what the papers call my “position” and 
you, is very new to me, dearest. I’m not only a 
sort of female Columbus discovering England, but a 
girl of strong emotions finding out about life and her- 
self. I don’t know why—perhaps because I never 
was sent to boarding school, or because the attitude 
was to be sexless among the boys and girls of my 
time—but this thing never worried me until I was in 
love with you. I never gave it a thought or wanted 
to peep through keyholes. I never was sentimental 
or sloppy. I was out for sport and exercise and 
danced for the sake of dancing. In spite of prohibi- 
tion, drinking didn’t appeal to me, and so petting 
parties seemed silly. At school, I was equally keen 
about the gym and my books, and during the holi- 
days, health. Having the competitive spirit at 
games, I played them good and hard. And so, at 
night, I slept. Marriage mostly appeared to be a 
haphazard business with discontent and quarrels, 
rather the end of youth, Ithought. One had to be on 
the shelf to marry, it always seemed to me. And as 
I hadn’t arrived at that state when Elliot talked 
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about it, I simply passed it up—put it in a drawer, 
so to speak, like a letter that would have to be 
answered, a rather boring duty letter that I hoped 
would answer itself. I shied at the idea of being 
possessed and controlled, and the sight of young 
children only vaguely made me remember that I was 
a woman and must one day prove myself. 

You’ve made everything different now. On your 
part, disloyalty to me is unthinkable. You’re like 
that. You have that rare gift, character. You 
have yourself under control. Not so Hugo, and 
certainly not this Ronny Ormskirk. They are both 
utterly selfish, have no code of honour where women 
are concerned, and look upon it as wasteful to refuse 
anything they can get. Hugo has said two or 
three things to me that have made this perfectly 
clear, and once, when we were driving home to- 
gether from the Theatre, he would have kissed me if 
I hadn’t laughed in his face. Ridicule and barbed 
wire are equally good for defence. But this Orms- 
kirk man is as primitive as a Viking, in spite of Savile 
Row. Even if he were your brother or your most 
particular friend, I know instinctively that he would 
go for me as frankly as he is going for me now. But 
I have loyalty too, and I shall fight him and myself. 
I let myself go just once and danced with him for 
hours. He didn’t say as much as he let me see that 
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he felt. He’s one of those men who doesn’t have to 
speak, but when he touched my hair with his lips 
and I kicked him on the ankle, he laughed, and 
seemed to like it, and said, ‘All right, I can wait.” 
And for that I gave him the slip and drove home in a 
taxi. He had made me thoroughly sick. And when 
he rang up this morning, I said that I was out. I 
shall continue to be out and try never to dance with 
him again, and when I have to meet him, I shall keep 
a woman near. 

I wish I could tell you all this, I wish most awfully 
I could. But if I had the courage and you the 
patience, you wouldn’t understand. I shan’t for- 
get what you said when we came back from one of the 
plays—that the author could never have met a 
decent woman, the only women who count, the 
women who are made of finer stuff than men and _to 
whom sensuality is utterly unknown. I loved you 
for that inhuman theory, but you must help me not 
to prove how foolish it really is. You must. You 
must, Jack. It isn’t love, I see suddenly, so much 
as respect, gratitude, and guardianship that keep a 
young wife true. I’m a very young wife, but that’s 
one of the things I know. It’s what every woman 
knows. So keep on coming home, Jack. Don’t — 
always wait for me to send out an SO S for help. 

I’m longing for the country. I want the scent of 
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roses, the sight of banks of flowers. I want to wake 
up to songs of birds. I want you to take me behind 
your high walls. I want to be protected, hedged off. 
I want to get rid of a certain nastiness among woods 
and breezes and honest animals. I have a sinking of 
heart. I love you, Jack, I love you. 

Karu. 


V 


Wycombe House, Arlington Street, 
June 26, 1925. 
DaRLING: 

I am well and happy to-night, and more like a 
wife than I have ever been. If I were to tell you so, 
would you understand, or think me an unsympathetic 
little beast and ask me to leave you alone? When I 
came home to dress for dinner and the dance your 
aunt is giving in Grosvenor Square, and found that 
the doctor had sent you to bed, I felt the thrill of 
maternal possession for the very, very first time. 
It’s only a bad chill and a matter of a day or two, 
so, of course, I’m not nervous about you. But I 
rejoice that you came back to be nursed in your own 
kennel, like a good hound, and my pride in having 
you down and helpless, to order about and look 
after, is impossible to describe. 

When I telephoned to Nicolas to say that I 
couldn’t dine, there must have been a note of joy in 
my voice that I couldn’t possibly hide. There is 
something of the woman in Nicolas, probably be- 
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cause he has always been a delicate boy who writes. 
At any rate, he laughed and said, ‘‘Of course I don’t 
mind. Make the most of it. Keep him seedy as 
long as you can.” And when I sent a telegram to 
Lady Susan to explain and apologize for my absence 
which was “on account of my husband’s illness,” 
I felt like an old married woman inundated with 
duties. ; 

I was rather late coming home, because Reginald 
Percy, who drove me from Ranelagh, insisted on 
making a wide detour. He is one of those men upon 
whom the least sympathy immediately has the 
effect of making him tell the story of his life, and 
as he has managed to crowd a good deal of living into 
his thirty years, it was necessary for him to take me 
off on a long tangent. I have always found that 
being sympathetic is a rather expensive gift, and 
whereas American men tell one everything that they 
have done and put on the colour in streaks, English- 
men, I find, tell one what they wish they had done 
and “grouse” because they didn’t do it. Your 
cousin Reggie is one of the wildest drivers I have 
ever sat with—I suppose because he puts his artificial 
leg on the gas and doesn’t know how hard he’s press- 
ing it. I have added him to my growing collection, 
I’m afraid, but he'll be easy to manage, I think. 
Rather as Nicolas is easy, because he is content to 
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remain mental, which is a considerable help, you 
know. 

Marshall, who has a way of oozing out of unex-— 
pected places, met me in the hall, and when he told me 
that you were in and the doctor had been to see you, 
my heart performed a nose dive and for a moment | 
couldn’t move. If I needed any proof of how much 
I love you, Jack, I got it then in full. You were very 
cross and snapped at me when I asked you how you 
felt. Like all fit men when they have a chill, you 
thought you were going to die, and when I insisted on 
opening your window, you implored me to let you 
“fug.”’ But you kissed my hand after I had given 
you castor oil and tidied the clothes round your 
ears, and you called me “‘young ’un” with such a 
homeness that I nearly wept on your cheek. Ever 
since then, hours ago, you’ve been sleeping like a 
child, and every quarter of an hour I’ve tiptoed- in 
to see you from my boudoir, where I’m busy writing 
this. Dve made a bed on the sofa and shall sleep 
here when I’m tired, but I shall stay awake as long 
as I can just to revel in having you completely to 
myself. To-morrow and the next day and as long as 
I can work it, I shall keep you down and at my 
mercy, to fuss over, and have you abjectly dependent 
upon me—just mine. It’s a lovely feeling. It gives 
me dignity. It makes me almost matronly. It 
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takes away all the jealousy that I have of your 
divided interest. Really, sometimes I think that 
your aéroplanes are a sort of mistress in your life. 
Do all newly married girls feel like this about their 
husbands’ work? 

If only you’d let yourself talk, I believe you’d 
be as eloquent as the collarless man at Marble Arch 
to whom | listened the other day. Not in the same 
way, because, to my amazement, he wasurging a small 
crowd of unemployables who have been ruined by the 
dole to burn down Buckingham Palace, shoot Mr-.' 
Stanley Baldwin, cut Mr. Churchill into unrecogniza- 
ble pieces, and loot the jewellers’ shops. And when 
he paused for breath, the only policeman who was 
anywhere near, his face without the mere suggestion 
of a grin, called out, “Them as is goin’ to burn down 
Buckinem Palis six paces to the left. Them as isn’t 
six paces to the right.” There was a roar of laughter, 
the crowd meandered away, and the communist ora- 
tor retired to enjoy his lunch on a seat, and fed the 
sparrows with crumbs. ‘The policeman shot me a 
wink, I turned my face toward home, England stands 
where England stood, and I was deeply impressed. 
As Father always says, “‘Give vent to every ‘damn’ 
on your chest, and you'll never have to lie on the 
operating table.” 

I say this because, when I bent over you just now, 
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you opened your eyes and looked at me like one of 
Swinburne’s hottest poems and held my knee in a 
vice. Thank you, darling, for that. But, all the 
same, I must continue to swear, because I’m not at 
all keen on the knife. 

I could just hear the orchestra in the Ritz Hotel 
till a few moments ago. It’s very quiet now. 
Except for a belated taxi, the city has gone to sleep. 
With a masterly sense of duty, in which I’m sharing 
to-night, Big Ben watches and guards, marking 
away the hours with a conscientious relentlessness. 
And as I sit in this large red room with its old, old 
furniture and pictures, untouched and undisturbed 
for I don’t know how many years, I can feel—not the 
presence, but certainly the understanding and 
sympathy of many of the other women who have 
been the wives of the men of your name. And even 
when I look up and see my bobbed-haired reflection 
in the old mirror, my round face and snub nose and 
absurdly boyish figure in a Lido dressing gown, I 
love the sense of being historical, even as a small bit 
of new stone which has been patched on to one of the 
arches in the cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

How many of the Risborough ladies have sat 
here as I’m sitting now, tending the particular lord 
and master who was temporarily theirs, like you? 
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And if they loved as I love, and needed as I need, and 
were as human and weak as I am, and as starved of 
words on which to feed their vanity and water their 
love, did they have to use this very desk and write 
such letters as these in the spirit of confession and as 
a safety valve? I shouldn’t be in the least surprised. 
Heredity is nature’s strongest force, dodge it as we 
may with all the new-fangled laws of environment 
and prohibition and tin-can standardized tricks. 
I can see you and your spirit behind the eyes of 
nearly all your ancestors. Jt may skip a generation 
here and there and take on the Hugo type, but it 
comes back and goes on, and the fanaticism that is 
yours and was theirs and made them achieve and 
sacrifice, lose their heads on the block, win new 
honours, lead lost causes, lie in the Tower, enthrone 
kings, and find new lands, is the reason why they 
endured and you are carrying on, And it is this 
streak, this blood, this indomitable spring in you 
that caught me, took me away, makes me respect, 
admire, as well as love you, wakes the latent nurse 
in me, gives me hero worship, and stirs me to cry out 
not only, “‘Where thou lodgest, I will lodge,” but 
“thy God shall be my God.” 

Oh, Jack, oh, Jack, I believe that, if you were to 
be bedridden for the rest of your life and I had to wait 
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on you hand and foot, it would only be necessary for 
you to love, speak, and listen for me to cling to your 
side and be good. 

Before I go to my lonely bed I must put down 
some of the impressions that are photographed on 
my mind. ‘The strongest and most exciting of these 
is of a semi-political dinner to which your uncle took 
me last week—I mean the dear old man who paid 
me so high a tribute by kissing me on the spine. 
“I know a back when I see one,”’ he told me, when 
he held my hand that night, “and I could no more 
resist putting my lips to yours than a bee can 
resist a flower.”’ He gave me the outline of his his- 
tory at dinner, and his old blue eyes got quite aflame 
when he told me that he had lost his job as Ambas- 
sador to Rome because he was too busy a bee. How 
wonderful to be eighty and live in a memory of 
blooms. 

Winston Churchill, rather worried about silk 
stockings, but otherwise gleeful, was sitting in front 
of me. He’s not so coarse and pugnacious as they 
make him in caricatures, and to me, at least, there 
was something romantic about him, in spite of his 
baldness and jowl. He only needed a wig and a 
highly coloured doublet to look Borgian, I thought, 
and I am sure there are moments when he burns 
with patriotic fire. He had been working for forty- 
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eight hours and was frightfully tired, they said, but 
he gave off enough electricity to light an Atlantic City 
hotel, and chuckled through all his jokes. He’s one 
of the men I most wanted to meet, because of his 
ups and downs. Your uncle told me that one of the 
pluckiest things that had ever been done by a 
prime minister, in spite of public opinion and politi- 
cal jealousy, was to rescue Mr. Churchill from a 
fretting disuse and put him on his right in the 
Cabinet—which was Greek to me. As a prodigal 
son, he said, he had managed to win more fatted 
calves than any in history. ‘‘He’s dead certain to 
be prime minister some day, and a good one, too, 
though I hope I shall be dead when he is.” 

I thought Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had too much 
hair and too schoolmaster a manner. He seemed 
to know it all with a patronizing smile, and to have 
come out of his room to dine with the students well 
knowing how kind he was. “All right in the office,” 
as Father says, “but don’t let him monkey with the 
machinery.” I loved Lord Balfour, who sat next to 
me. He was so gentle and kind. All the same, 
there was a dash of quinine in his orangeade talk, 
and one felt that the greyhound could bite. J had 
watched Lord Birkenhead before, at a banquet in 
New York, and he surprised me once again. Your 
uncle said that, if George Nathaniel Curzon had nevet 
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been born, he might have inspired the rhyme though 
he could never have given the reason. I feel sure 
that I ought to have laughed at that, but as it passed 
away over my head, I could only manage a smile. 

When I was introduced to Lord Cromer upstairs I 
couldn’t help asking him why he had turned down the 
adaptation poor old Nicolas had made from the 
French—I remembered in time that he was the Lord 
Chamberlain—and after he had asked who Nicolas 
was and the name he had given the play he said, 
“Oh, well, it was fatal for him that I read it myself. 
If the other fellows had found any fault, I should have 
granted the license at once.”” And when I told him, 
that, although Nicolas had lost his first production 
and thought the play was bread and water compared 
with many that were running, and that he would 
rather have the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship than 
complaints to the police by vegetarian clubs, Lord 
Cromer beamed and said, ‘Good boy.” I hope I did 
some good. 

Mrs. Asquith, or rather Lady Oxford, was there, 
on terms of Will Roger intimacy with everyone, and 
looking like Lady Macbeth. Your uncle murmured 
to me that when the name of Lloyd George was men- 
tioned, he expected to hear her say, “Out, damned 
spot.” And when he asked a man who might have 
been an early Italian monk and turned out to be 
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Lord Charnwood why the late Prime Minister had 
become Oxford when he was certain not to be Chan- 
cellor, I was wholly out of my depth. But I loved 
seeing all the celebrities, watching their mannerisms, 
and hearing them speak with what Mother would 
have called an accent. 

When we left at eleven o’clock, I found Hugo in 
the car. Your uncle was extremely peevish and 
walked around the corner to Mount Street with his 
hat on straight. It was very tactless of Hugo, and 
it was he and not I who said that the present genera- 
tion of young men are utterly mannerless cubs with 
no respect for old age. ‘‘The point is,’ he added 
in his airy way, “there are precious few elderly men 
to-day whom we can honestly respect. Greatness 
went out with the Gladstonian collar, and nothing 
is left but flabby mediocrity. We are intellectually 
far ahead of all the old gentlemen in the public eye. 
Even Mussolini is only a cheap reprint of North- 
cliffe and Horatio Bottomley.” 

However, I made Lord Eustace understand that 
I hadn’t arranged it like that, and so we parted 
friends. As it isn’t the habit of the English to say 
anything with flowers, though, as they are rapidly 
becoming Americanized, it will be very soon, I re- 
ceived an Elizabethan note on my breakfast tray 
this morning. 
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Hugo took me to the Café de Paris again and it was 
so full that we were obliged to camp out on a window 
sill. What I can’t understand is why the London 
season should be in full swing when the country is 
at its best. That night in June upon the Danube 
River would never have been immortalized by Aide 
if he’d been gazing at the Serpentine. Or would it? 
I’m not so sure when I come to think it over. “Once 
round the waist and twice round the Park,” as a 
recent philosopher has it. 

Going back to the subject of the Americanization 
of England, which takes away a good deal of the ele- 
ment of newness that I was so eager to find, you have 
elevators and radiators, stucco, ice cream, cocktails, 
Negro warblers, Midnight Follies, jazz, gasoline 
stations, advertising boosters, and pneumonia. Your 
conversation is freely sprinkled with the words 
“stunt,” “dope,” “‘show,” “right away,” “away 
over,’ “sure,” “cinch,” and “oh, my dear.* >You 
still retain your laws, and you haven’t yet acquired 
the habit of political graft, but all your newspapers 
are modelled on the Chicago Tribune, even to the 
sadly “comic” drawings, and W. L. George is already 
giving daily advice to the lovelorn. You have be- 
gun to dance on too small spaces and discard your 
waistcoats at the first sign of heat. But you have 
shot ahead of us, I find, when it comes to short skirts, 
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and as to the shingle, we are in our infancy. The 
other night, near us at the theatre, I saw, with a most 
uneasy spasm, what purported to be a _ horribly 
precocious little boy. His hair was all cut off round 
his ears, quite close to the nape of his neck, and 
parted on one side. It is true that his full. round 
cheeky face was perfectly clean, but there was pal- 
pable black round his eyes. He glanced about with 
such self-conscious coyness that I betted Hugo he 
was a Little Wonder at the piano or a freak novelist 
writing of Mayfair in his teens. Even Hugo was 
chilled to the marrow, and the people within range 
paid him far more attention than they did to the play. 
There came the interval and the sensation. The 
Neuter rose with its companion and wore a short 
gray skirt beneath its male jacket. I suppose one of 
the tourist flappers will take the fashion back, as I 
am perfectly certain that the pink and bushy trousers 
will become an epidemic in the fall. 

Ronny Ormskirk was at the Café de Paris. He 
was with the prettiest girl I think I’ve ever seen. 
The only thing I could find any fault with, and I’m 
afraid I loved to find many, was her feet. They 
were most pathetically English, and when I asked 
Hugo to explain their length and strength, he said 
it was because his countrywomen are all brought up 
in dogcarts and can’t get out of the humanitarian 
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habit of walking up hills in order to lighten the work 
of their cars. It sounded as though it might be true, 
so I let the subject drop. In any case, I never give 
Hugo the intense satisfaction of seeing that I don’t 
understand what he means. He scores enough as it 
is. But when I’d got over my heart-stop at seeing 
my Ronny Ormskirk—which made me hate myself— 
I tried to imitate the courageous smile that one of the 
New York society leaders gave to the man who didn’t 
marry her after she had been divorced. You have 
no idea how well it worked. Even Ormskirk looked 
flattened out. After that, I had a perfectly triumph- 
ant hour and kept Hugoon the jump. He knew the 
girl, it appeared, and told me that she was the 
youngest daughter of an impoverished Irish peer. 
She looked completely thoroughbred, in spite of the 
fact that her frock was above her knees. So few 
gitls possess a knee that’s worthy of exposure, and 
ninety-nine in a hundred have lamentable legs. If 
her father hasn’t a single penny and lives in his ex- 
gardener’s cottage on the vegetables he grows himself, 
how does she come to wear twenty-two diamond 
bangles on a very well-shaped arm? Can they be 
what Elliot calls her service stripes, I wonder? 

~ Major Ormskirk left as we did, as I felt certain 
he would. After my having dodged him the other 
night, never being in when he called or rang up, and 
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facing him in that place with an unaffected air, I 
could see that he was banking on confusion when he 
bent down and translated something French. I was 
rescued by a little bit of the stuff that enabled Father 
to build a city. I gave him my hand with a Wy- 
combe smile and said, “You must come and dine 
with us soon.” It kept my flag at the top of the mast 
—but that was all. That man knows, and I hate 
him for it. He belongs to the ones who carry about 
a seismograph where women are concerned. 

Hugo came home with me for a final cigarette. I 
asked him to do so because I wanted the answers to 
several puzzling things that Dve noticed since I 
made my sudden dive into society here. “My dear 
Daffodil,” he said, standing in his usual graceful 
attitude—how curious that he also should have called 
me that—“‘I can’t pump up much interest in our 
scandals. The flagrant ones for which the papers 
are so grateful, and which put a stop to people read- 
ing Arlen, take away my appetite for breakfast, 
to which I’m greatly attached. I hate to see how 
food is cooked, what happens to shoes when I put 
them outside my door, or what becomes of people’s 
dirty linen when they send it to the wash. And as 
for the general laxity that came in before and was 
developed during the war, so long as it is conducted 
with an eye-wash of decency, I confess to feeling 
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extremely sympathetic. Yes, certain of our middle- 
aged women of the highest standing do run a danc- 
ing partner by way of camouflage, others are invited 
to the most resounding house parties to meet the men 
whose names have been sent forward inachit. Yes, 
some are jockeys and some are prize fighters and 
others would be in the bull ring if this were Spain. 
And it is true that many of the young unmarried 
girls you’ve seen at Ascot have their dress bills paid 
by elderly married men. It isn’t worth their while 
to marry us, who can barely pay to keep ourselves 
respectable, but on off days, or when the House is 
sitting late, they certainly do join us on what you 
so aptly call a joy ride in a Citroen. That’s life. 
That’s the way it goes. They simply can’t hope to 
be married so long as we go on paying the money we 
owe to America, shy at protection, and let the labour 
unions run the show. But in an unofficial way, we 
most of us do our best to keep up the Defence of the 
Realm Act, and so our elders regard the inevitable 
with a Nelsonian eye.” 

I asked him rather anxiously about Cynthia and 
Pamela and what their chances are at twenty-one 
and twenty-three—such darlings, both of them, and 
lovely in its truest English sense. Full of grit, too, 
and humour, and, if I know anything about them, 
going straight. Both of them ought to be married 
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to the very nicest men and be mothers already of the 
breed that faced the first German armies in the 
Brigade of Guards. Hugh reflected, as I suppose he 
would call it, when I mentioned them. And then 
he shrugged his shoulders and shot his fingers out. 
“Their only hope is for Mother to take them to 
Canada for the winter sports,” he said. ‘‘ There are 
lots of honest hefty fellows in Montreal, I’m told, 
doing well in business, with a future that goes with a 
huge young country and all that. Unlike the young 
American, who is a little afraid of titled English 
gitls, the Canadian is used to titles—they’re rather 
a joke to him. Out of the small percentage of them 
who got through the war, and the ones who have 
grown up since the Armistice, there must be those 
who are still unmarried and would fall on their 
faces at the sight of Pam and Cynth. And as the 
girls have been brought up to live with the lights out, 
early hardships would be nothing new to them. 
And somehow, it’s easier to live in a Canadian shack 
and do the cooking and make the beds than in a jerry- 
built villa in the suburbs with the neighbours looking 
on. But, unfortunately, my mother has never been 
farther from England than the watering places of 
France, and the mere suggestion of her going as far 
as Canada would land her plump into a nursing 
home.” And when I demanded to know what must 
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happen to his sisters, all he could say was, “I rather 
hate to think.” 

It comes to this, then: Rage the only practical 
member of the family I must do something for those 
girls. Between now and our going to Icknield-over- 
Cross I must think the whole thing out. In what 
used to be my country, which I love with all my 
heart, money buys everything except happiness, and 
in one or two lucky cases a substitute for that. It 
may be, and probably is, that your sisters are in love 
with men who can’t afford to think of marriage. I 
shall see them every day in the country, and I'll find 
out. Then we'll go in for a little philanthropy, 
Jack, and give jobs of sorts to their boys. With you 
so busy, I see that I must invent a hobby to keep 
me out of mischief. And I can’t think of one more 
excellent than in giving a chance to the girls of build- 
ing up the family. I don’t believe that they will be 
merely providing gun fodder for your nightmare 
war. If I did, I should absolutely refuse to do my 
duty by you. After seeing what horrors they let us 
in for by the late war, all the old bad men must 
either be wiped out or keep the world at peace. I’m 
not going to bring up my son to be a soldier! 

I have never let my thoughts run into this before. 
They have been filled, and it’s quite natural—I’m 
not very old as yet—with having a good time, which 
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is the American girl’s fetish—of seeing everything 
and doing everything before I settle down. But I 
defy any girl with an atom of imagination to sit in 
this house, and particularly in this room, where all 
your women have sat, and not feel the waves of 
inspiration, the urgings to a sense of responsibility, 
and the pride of motherhood that comes from its 
walls and roof. I seem to hear many voices in this 
quiet hour saying to me, “Girl, you are one of us 
now, you have joined the band of women who gave 
men-children to this house through many ages. We 
look to you, though you may be as frail as we were, 
to do this deed again.” 

Dear women, you shall not look in vain, I promise. 


KaTH. 


VI 


Wycombe House, Arlington Street, 
June 29, 1925. 
Dear Jack: 

You hurt me deeply and frightfully on Saturday 
morning. I regret to say, therefore, that this letter 
will relate, with all the honesty that is in me, some- 
thing that I did on the spur of a blazing mood that 
won’t be nice to read. If ever I look over my other 
letters, and any more that I may write, I hope I 
shall never be able to read this one—written with all 
the bitterness and flippancy that is still on me—with- 
out the strongest disgust. I hope so—but it will 
depend on you. 

It was a little after three o’clock before I went 
to bed. I was so happy in possessing you and in 
creeping in to play nurse, and so lifted up and in- 
spired by the vibrations in my room, that I held to 
wakefulness as one does to something exquisite— 
like an August sunset or the song of the nightingale - 
—in the hope that it will last. And when I had 
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finished writing, I knelt by your bed with your hand 
to my lips and praised God. 

My mind was filled with plans of what I should do 
and say while you were my prisoner, and I made a 
mental list of the engagements I should break, so 
gladly, in order to wait on you. I was so sure that 
for two days at least, and with luck even three, I 
should have you to myself, as I did on the Aquitania, 
from which you couldn’t escape. Once again we 
were going to be surrounded by sea and sky, in a way, 
and you would let me prattle to you as you lay in bed 
and openuptome. After all, there are many things 
that we have never discussed, in which J play a part. 
How money is to be spent on Icknield-over-Cross, 
for instance—the repairs, which you said were so 
needed as nothing has been done since your grand- 
father’s time—the clearing of debts to the money- 
lenders, making the Dower House fit for your people 
—it hasn’t been lived in, except by an old servant, 
for fifteen years, your mother said; the investment of 
the sum that Father paid into your bank—it can’t 
lie there earning nothing for all the rest of our lives. 
How can I be the daughter of a business man and not 
worry about interest, you know? I don’t suppose 
that question has ever occurred to you. At least, 
you have never told me about consulting your bank- 
ers or financial experts. Don’t I count at all? 
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Isn’t one of the reasons of my being here to help you 
to your feet? You hit me hard enough to make me 
ask myself if it wasn’t the only reason. But if once 
I do that again, it’s over. The whole thing will 
come to an end. 

I overslept, and as Meakin didn’t succeed in wak- 
ing me, I woke at ten to a cup of cold tea. I sprang 
out expecting to find you wondering why on earth I 
was slacking, why I hadn’t been in to see how you 
were, long before then. The clothes had all been 
thrown off your bed, and you had gone. I knew 
that you had gone by the way you'd left your things. 
I could see your impatience to be up and out by the 
shirts you’d flung about. You’re tidy, as a rule, and 
fastidious to a sort of primness,, and you’ve always 
shown your respect for me by removing all signs of 
yourself. But you had been in such a tear to get 
away then that you hadn’t even taken the trouble 
to put your note in an envelope. Damn your aéro- 
planes. 

You were “‘as right as rain again.” Thanks to me 
and “that ghastly dose, and all the blankets you 
piled up, I can dash off and inject hard facts into the 
men who are running the show.” You were “aw- 
fully sorry, old thing” and you had given me only a 
very light kiss because you gathered that I’d been 
up very late. ‘With one eye I saw you at three 
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o'clock and felt your lips on my hand. Bless you, 
my pet.” I say again, Damn your aéroplanes. 

I was far too bruised to cry. Like a person who 
had fallen off a train, I felt myself over to see what 
remained and wondered where I was. Finally, I 
said to myself, “All right, Jack, all right. If that’s 
all the consideration you have for me, why con- 
sider you?” My reactions were not those of a 
martyr. I haven’t got it in me to turn the other 
cheek. I was angry, blazing angry, and the blood 
was in my head. This was worse than disappoint- 
ing, on top of all my hopes. It was humiliating 
and cruel. You took too much for granted. I have 
always been spoilt, you know. Or do you? What 
can you know about me and ordinary sensitiveness 
to have done such a careless thing? I said to my- 
self, ‘All right, Jack, you’ve hurt me like the devil, 
and now I’Jl add to the hurt.” And so I called up 
Ronny Ormskirk. I couldn’t do worse than that. 

In a kind but Cockney tone which might have been 
a dentist’s, a valet, I suppose, said that the Major 
had just come in from riding in “the Perk.” I gave 
my name and held on as desired, heard a sharp order, 
and then the rather thick voice that goes with the 
Ormskirk type. I jumped on badinage and heavy 
sarcasm, “think of your ringing me up,” and that 
sort of thing, and came abruptly to the point. I 
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said that if he had nothing better to do and would 
care to run me out of town, he could. I should be 
ready in an hour. Yes or no? “Yes,” and I rang 
off. There would be heaps of time during the day 
for his flowery things and to swear that, even if he 
had a horse running or a fortune to inherit, he was 
my abject slave and would die with joy to gratify my 
whim. I have always noticed that the men who 
know that their physical attractions can win almost 
every woman talk a donkey’s hind leg off without 
saying an intelligent thing. It’s exactly the same 
way with dancing men. All their brains are in their 
feet. 

I had forgotten an” appointment with Cynthia 
to be taken to her shop for country clothes. She 
found me having breakfast and, though I tried to be 
- merry and bright, was immediately aware of my 
ugly mood. She asked me, in her refreshingly frank 
and friendly way, what was up, but I took a leaf out 
of the book that you go by and told her nothing by 
letting her talk. JI hate the women who air their 
martial grievances and discuss their husbands and 
all their ways. I simply said that I felt like driving, 
as the weather was fine, and asked her to let me go 
another day. She was awfully nice and said, “Of 
course, why not?” and chatted for ten minutes while 
she looked about. And then, seeing nothing that 
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gave her a clue, she sauntered off with delicious 
indifference but worried eyes. She knew enough 
about herself to know that I was off at a tangent, 
because I was hurt. I could see that, although her 
curiosity was thoroughly stirred, and that she would 
have given her ears for the name of the man, she was 
too completely Wycombe to play the spy. I took 
great trouble over my face and hair. Also, I was 
careful to take a coat, because I had a feeling that I 
should be back very late. 

Ronny Ormskirk arrived on time. I saw from my 
window that his car was long, open, and perfectly 
groomed. He drove it himself, and, when he stop- 
ped outside the gates, held his position for a moment, 
like an amateur champion golfer who is kind to 
photographers, so that his highly esteemed profile 
might give a gleam of joy to whoever might be watch- 
ing from the house, if only it were an upstairs maid. 
Anything in a skirt is a woman to the lady-killer. 
Then he descended, wearing an adventurous hat, a 
blue coat, white flannel trousers that had never been 
cleaned—I mean they were white—and what Hugo 
calls a pair of Monte Carlo shoes. His coarse 
moustache was curled away from his lip and the 
line to which he had to shave was as plain as the 
high-water mark of the tide on a stretch of brown 
sand. Very tall and broad, he had no hips to speak 
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of, and might have been poured into his coat. As I 
watched him walk into the courtyard with an easy 
swagger, I recognized in him, once again, the Chanti- 
cleer of men before whom all hens, however reluc- 
tant, pay homage when required. I am one of them, 
as I’ve confessed before, though the queer and horrid 
part of it, a part that is a cold proof to me of how 
little different women are from men when it comes 
to fundamentals, is that there is nothing but the 
physical in his attraction, no sentiment but that of 
admiration of his athletic prowess, which leaves me 
able to hold up his conceit and vanity to ridicule 
while I glow with feminine pride at his patronage. 
Not good reading this, and probably too intricate 
for you to understand. But a perfectly true analy- 
sis of the female nature, all the same. At any rate, 
of mine. 

I joined him in the morning room, where I found 
him criticizing the form at a glance of a Russian 
ballerina in the Tatler. He wasn’t, and I am sure he 
hadn’t been, in the least bit interested in your 
wonderful portraits by old masters of the young 
mistresses of various kings. They were too fully 
dressed, I suppose. He came forward—he never 
merely walks up to one—with his usual embracing 
cordiality and with a large intake of cigarette smoke 
trickling out of his mouth. He took both my hands, 
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of course, and wasn’t clever or subtle enough te dis- 
guise his triumph at my having sent for him. I 
could see that he regarded it as a proof of the capitu- 
lation for which he had been waiting with an un- 
impatient smile. ‘Dear Daffodil,” he said thickly, 
giving out an awfully nice aroma of soap, hair tonic, 
and tobacco, and tried to draw me to his magnificent 
torso. But I held away and laughed at him, asked 
him if his gleaming car was well provided with spare 
tires, and said, “Come on. Let’s go.” At which 
he laughed, said something perfectly obvious about 
my being refreshingly sudden, praised my “shrewd 
little hat,” put me in the old panic as to which rock 
I had hidden my clothes behind, and left the house 
with his hand possessingly under my elbow. It is 
characteristic of his well-pronounced type always 
to touch the exhibits in spite of the printed notice. 
Marshall saw us off, and I could see in his kind old 
eyes the same look of friendly but unfamiliar warning 
that had been in them the night that Ormskirk 
dined. An elderly butler’s psychology is very rarely 
at fault. 

Hugo wouldn’t have asked me where I wanted to 
go—though it is not paying him a compliment to 
place him in the Ormskirk list. He is clever and 
subtle, though just as unscrupulous. He would 
have taken charge of the whole proceeding without 
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a word. He would have known, too, the impossi- 
bility of my naming any specific place, because 
everywhere outside London is unknown country 
to me. And so to Ormskirk’s blundering question 
I could only shrug my shoulders and say, “I leave it 
to you.” Thinking hard, or as hard as he could, 
he drove far too slowly into the Park—I was longing 
to speed—and then, with the air of a brain wave, 
announced the itinerary. “The Thames at War- 
grave for lunch, tea basket in a punt, and dinner in 
my rooms,” he said, putting his knee against mine. 
What a man for food! “All right, Daffodil?” It 
had to be all right, though if I had known where else 
to go I would have altered it all. I would much 
rather there had been an element of unexpectedness 
in the programme and to have been taken by sur- 
prise. However, brain and muscle hardly ever go 
together and never with a handsome face, so it had 
to be left as it was. It was no use being sarcastic. 
It would have been lost on him. He was as good to 
look at as he always is. There was no doubt about 
that. Nor was there any as to his overpowering 
manliness, which was stronger than ever then. 

I said that my mood was ugly. If to be angry is 
ugly, it must have been hideous. I was spoiling my 
nose to spite my face, a ridiculous thing to do. All 
the same, I was being revenged by touching pitch 
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and there was satisfaction in that. At the same time 
I am obliged to say that, underneath it all, I tingled 
with excitement and mischief, was acutely on the 
alert, less and less critical of the man and myself as 
the air blew through my head. To stick rigidly 
to the truth, I became in a sort of way unmental, 
doped, as it were, as one is by the endless music and 
changes of light in a moving picture theatre—luckily 
for the trade. Movement and things passing, the 
exhilaration of wind, the sparkle in the air, the 
power of the engine, the stir of passion stopped the 
wound from aching. Talking about the father of 
epigrams one night at the Berkeley, Hugo said that 
De la Rochefoucauld’s ‘‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess”’ had given birth to Oscar Wilde’s “‘ Nothing suc- 
ceeds like excess” and his own—the wisest of the 
three—that “Nothing succeeds like sex.” 

Ormskirk can have few failures to his credit—I’m 
very certain of that. He talked all the way through 
London, an octopus along one of whose outstretched 
legs we were rushing to fields and trees. With the 
autocratic contempt of a rich man’s daughter for 
poverty in all its forms, I shuddered at the sight of 
row upon row of little houses of which the suburbs 
were full. I couldn’t imagine how people lived in 
them, or why they struggled to live, and yet I had 
been born in a wooden shack so wedged in by others 
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that all our neighbours knew each other’s bath 
nights. I wonder who said that money and mission- 
aries have vulgarized the world. I felt like Marie 
Antoinette as we passed through the slums. 

With the crude humour of a man who has to do 
with horses, Ronny Ormskirk took all the credit for 
the lovely country when we finally came toit. When 
I raved about the well-kept hedges and the huge, 
voluptuous trees, the scarlet spots on the edges of 
cornfields and the hygienic cows, he raised his hat 
like a ringmaker at an outburst of applause. And 
how delicious the thatched cottages are with roses 
rambling about! Everywhere there were pictures 
that might have been painted from imagination. 
They were almost too well arranged to be true. 
They made me forget that I’d been hurt and why I 
was out with that man. And as for the Thames at 
Wargrave, the narrow placid stream with overhang- 
ing trees winding through that picture-post-card 
village, so neat and prim and green, it made me 
laugh for joy. I felt like an actress in a thin English 
comedy which was mildly about divorce, with good 
dialogue and no action, while we lunched in the 
stagy inn. It was scenery, simply a set, with its 
Jacobean furniture, old prints and warming pans, 
and languorous, fat cat. J devoured cold red beef 
and pickles, pale green cabbage and Cheddar, stewed 
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gooseberries and swimming custard. And I drank 
bitter beer out of pewter. I had seen it all happen 
in a play in which probably Cyril Maude was Lord 
Somebody doing his best not to elope. “My deah 
gal, let’s be good,” he had said, or words to that 
effect, “just to disappoint the Mail.” 

Ormskirk controlled his appetite like a man in 
training, drank lightly, and refused a liqueur. It 
might have been from fear of his tailor, but it was 
admirable all the same. He allowed himself only 
one cigarette, too, which showed that he possessed 
the very rare virtue of self-control. Also, he was 
gentle and tender, though not too tender, because 
we were not alone. The room was full, in fact. I 
asked about two young men who looked like clean- 
shaven gipsies, who wore quite dirty gray trousers 
with a sort of intellectual pride, and whose too long 
hair had been burned a streaky yellow by the sun. 
The soft wide collars of their shirts were carefully 
arranged over their blue flannel coats. They were 
devoid of socks, though, I am glad to say, had shoes. 
Ormskirk described them as river fiends, who spent 
short annual holidays from a bank or a government 
office camping under canvas in a boat, which they 
rowed in glorious untidiness and great leisure from 
lock to lock, reading cheap editions of novels by the 
light of a candle at night with moths blobbing into 
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the flames and rats running over the top. “I hada 
houseboat once,” he said, “and watched the breed go 
by. Iwas never a wet-bob myself, though I envied 
them rather, except when it poured with rain.” I 
envied them rather, too. 

The other people were couples, of various ages, 
either really in love with each other or pretending to 
be by the day. It was a good spot for what Hugo 
calls the best of all hobbies, and the weather was all 
in its favour. A fleeting thought shot through me 
like an arrow, of how good it would have been to me 
if you had taken me there. But I allowed no other 
such thoughts to pierce the hard stucco of my ugli- 
ness. 

And when we wandered down to the quay, against 
which a line of punts was lying as closely as sardines, 
I made no effort to slip away from Ronny’s arm 
that was round my shoulder. I liked to feel it there. 
And later, I liked to see the oiled strength and 
rhythmic smoothness with which he sent our punt 
along. The tea basket sat in the middle like a 
square-cut chaperon. Being Saturday afternoon 
and ‘gorgeous weather, there were many others out, 
especially the river girl, as Ronny called her, a person 
in few garments and cheap jewellery, with a super- 
cilious eye and brown arms, and a white skirt well 
above her knees. She owned the river completely, 
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and regarded other boaters as though they were 
trespassing on her preserves. Her male companion 
worked. Ronny so enjoyed the exercise—his fetish 
—that he didn’t trouble to talk. He “took it out” 
on the water, for which I was greatly obliged. He 
had kept up an incessant chatter since we had left 
the house—small talk about London people, racing 
matters, squash matches, everything under the sun. 
It seemed to come natural to him to talk. He 
bubbled over. He wasn’t doing it for me. In fact, 
there were long stretches when he quite forgot who 
was with him, when his whole interest was centred 
in the car and the pride of her engine, in the inn and 
its racing prints, in the cheese and the way it had 
been fed, and once in the punt, he was absorbed in 
his muscles, the click of the pole, the direction. 
Even as a female, I didn’t exist. It was only when 
he was satisfied and felt that he had done his duty by 
himself that he tied up under the willows and realized 
me once more. And then with a sigh of content, he 
dried his hands on a loud silk handkerchief, kissed the 
tip of my shoe, started to boil the water, and laid 
the tea things out. He did this very deftly, with an 
expert touch, laughing a good deal for the sheer joy 
of being alive and fit and beginning to babble again. 
He’s really rather a childish soul, wholly one-eyed 
and selfish, of course, a little coarse, and as vain as a 
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peacock, but very likeable. He comes under the 
heading of a fine animal, what Nicolas calls “the 
King of Beasts,” and glories in the fact. Tender, as 
I have already said, in the way of a mastiff to its 
mate, and only moved to passion when everything 
else has been done. He was no more in love with me 
then, I could see, than I with him. He just knew 
somehow, as I knew, that we answered to each other, 
that I was one of the women who would follow his 
cry, and in that way I appealed to him and was worth 
his while to put himself out about. It’s no use hedg- 
ing on the subject. I’m writing this honestly. He 
said I was as soft as a white dove against his chest. 

It was seven o’clock when we returned to the town 
and the car. I succumbed, quite willingly, to the 
enticement of cherry brandy, and then was glad of 
my coat. ‘There was a slight touch of chill in the air, 
and the poplars in the rural garden were throwing 
long shadows across the well-sprayed lawn. Some- 
one was playing jazz on the piano in the parlour— 
as great an act of vandalism in that peculiarly old 
English place as it would have been to stick a 
Briggs cartoon over a Turner picture. It was not 
easy to drive fast on the way back. “The road was 
not filled with cars in the New York sense, which 
means that on every approach to the city one fol- 
lows in a procession of what appears to be the 
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funeral of a Tammany leader. It was fairly well 
spotted, however, and there were many bicycles— 
head-down people with bunches of flowers on their 
bars. And there were fleets of busses advertising 
plays. The policemen wore long white sleeves like 
men who make up medicines at the backs of chem- 
ists’ stores. When we came to London, all the 
shops were shut, which made the streets more dismal 
than they really were. 

Ronny had telephoned after lunch to his man about 
dinner and we were met by a welcome aroma of 
cooking in his Mount Street rooms. I had ceased 
my dissections of him long before then. In fact, 
by this time, I had become as accustomed to him as 
one becomes to a racquet or a mashie, and knew 
more or less exactly what I could do with him 
and expect. His invariable good-nature and high 
spirits were contagious, his impudences amusing, his 
broad flatteries soothing. And his sometimes eager 
hands kept one on the everlasting watch. As a 
companion, he certainly was not dull. I was, I must 
confess, in his mood during dinner and the coffee 
that followed, and both were served unnoticeably by 
a discreet tall man. Then, too, it gave me the usual 
sense of adventure that comes to every girl to be 
unguarded in bachelor rooms any time after dark. 
And they were extremely nice rooms, with old 
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furniture and very many pictures of horses and polo 
groups, soldiers and racing yachts, and there were 
many stirring mementoes of the war in the shape of 
highly polished shells and the helmets of German 
officers of high rank, snapshots of the British Staff 
at breakfast in the sunny gardens of a French 
chateau, as well the entrances to muddy dugouts 
against which tall, thin, laughing men were leaning 
in their smart trench coats with fur collars. The 
sitting room had an untheatrical atmosphere of ac- 
tion and effort, danger and daring, very romantic to 
the female eye. And I should have continued in 
that amenable mood but for two crude and over- 
confident things that jerked me out of it and jarred 
my sense of decency, delicacy—which is the word to 
use? The first was when Ronny slanted his head 
with a sort of knowing grin at his servant when he 
came in at ten for orders, which meant more plainly 
than words, “Keep out o’ here from now on, and 
make yourself scarce in the morning.” It was 
frightful. And the second when, immediately after 
the man had disappeared, Ronny pounced upon me 
with what I suppose was meant to be flattering 
roughness, and said, “Now, then, Daffodil, got any 
difficult hooks?” It made my blood run cold, and it 
became even more icy wheh he marched in a business- 
like way to a door at the end of the room and flung it 
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open, disclosing his four-poster bed. Nothing on 
earth, from that moment, could have kept me in 
that place or allowed me to bear him anywhere near 
me again. The mere touch of his hand would have 
made me physically sick. I was determined to get 
away. My pride came back like a tidal wave, and 
everything fastidious in me revolted at this coarse 
assumption of compliance. In a flash, I saw that 
the thing to do was to look coy and send him some- 
where—to appear to be in complete agreement, 
diplomatize him on an errand which would occupy 
sufficient time to allow me to nick into the hall, 
down the stairs, and out. So I laughed as well as I 
could, kept the disgust from my eyes, and said that I 
thought a little more champagne might be very nice 
just then. I hoped that this would take him into 
the kitchen or to the back of the apartment, and I 
am thankful to say that it did. Otherwise, I should 
have fought like a tiger or opened the window and 
yelled for help. On tiptoes I made for the door, 
closed it behind me gently, slipped down those two 
flights of stairs in record time, fled along the street 
to the Connaught Hotel, and jumped into a cab. 
Once at home, though it didn’t feel like home, I 
wrote the following idiotic note: ““My dear Major 
Ormskirk, manners maketh man, and woman, how 
ever frail, likes to be wooed.” 
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I was lucky enough to find Nicolas at home when I 
called him up, and with his usual kindness, he came 
around at once and talked to me for an hour, as a 
sister should have done. And in the middle of it 
you came in, and when you took me in your arms and 
said, “‘My dear old kid, I’m damned sorry to have 
had to play that rotten trick this morning,” you 
wondered why I cried my heart out on your coat. 


KaTH. 


VII 


Icknield-over-Cross, 
Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
July 6, 1925. 
DEAREST JACK: 

I can look myself in the face again after a never- 
to-be-forgotten week in this lovely old place with 
you here all the time. 

I know that you understood that you had done 
something to me by what seemed to you at the 
moment to be a very minor thing in married life. For 
the first time, you came all the way out of your shell 
when I cried on you, and you held me tighter and 
said sweeter things than ever before. You not only 
were most truly sorry, but over and over again you 
said that you were, which makes all the difference, 
you know. And the explanation of your having to 
go in order to get the attention of men whose capacity 
is taxed to the limit by unemployment, newspaper 
attacks, falling exports, constant trouble with 
France, and the threatened strike of the miners— 
Lloyd George’s attemvt to make capital out of the 
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situation meant as little as usual, you said—was all 
very sound, of course. But a girl is a strange little 
animal, made up of a hundred complexes, of which 
vanity is the strongest of all. There is a good deal 
of the criminal in her, too, even when she’s protected, 
because, being a girl brought up from childhood to 
know that, if she’s pretty, she’s a valuable fact, she 
takes liberties with the canons of conduct from which 
she believes, and is told, that she’s exempt. Not 
only her parents, but every boy and man she meets, 
encourages her to anarchy and a huge conceit. She 
wants what she wants when she wants it, and sees 
that she gets it, too, and if somebody else doesn’t 
pay for it, she pays for it herself. Everything has 
to be paid for, and pain is often the coin. The 
“anything once” theory that she always adopts is 
rampant communism—a new word for criminal acts. 
I am trying to justify myself, you see—though, 
of course, I really can’t. My father, in spite of the 
money he’s made, is an honest man, and all that’s 
best of me comes from him. I will say only one 
thing more about that beastly tangent, and it is 
this: Almost as much as the thing itself, I regret 
that I was not able to tell you everything that 
happened, as I wrote it in my last letter. The fact 
that I didn’t, and can’t, shows that I still feel the 
hedge that you erect around yourself, which makes 
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you mentally unapproachable—the antithesis of 
Major Ronald Ormskirk, thank Heaven. 

I was deeply moved and reinspired by the way the 
village welcomed me. It made me feel like the 
heroine in an early Victorian novel—and I don’t 
say it with the usual sniff that goes with the use of 
those words. J agree with Hugo, who said that there 
has been no greatness since the end of that era, and 
with Nicolas, that dignity went out with the passing 
of that great lady. It came as a great surprise. J 
didn’t guess that you had sent Marshall down the 
day before to put the bunting across the gates and 
the flag flying from the tower and spread about the 
village that you were bringing me down. And I 
couldn’t make out why you asked me to leave the 
car at the top of the hill on which the Druids had 
cut the Cross and the Romans had made the Icknield 
Way and walk through its only street. You won- 
dered why I choked as we passed through the little 
lane of bobbing old ladies and bareheaded old men, 
grinning rustics and cheering children, excited kittens 
and strewn flowers. I was so completely ashamed of 
myself and my unfitness to follow in the footsteps 
of your departed women. And why, I am afraid to 
her amazement, I went into your mother’s arms as 
she was standing on the top of the steps under the 
door, with your sisters and Hugo and the servants 
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ranged up behind, to give me a formal welcome. I 
ached for a mother, that’s why. Every clang of 
bells in the church in the valley twisted my con- 
science, Jack, and when you made me turn at your 
side to face all the fathers and mothers of the village 
who had followed us to the house, with all their boys 
and girls, I nearly died of shame. 

And finally, when Mamma—she was your mother 
then—with very simple kindness led me into the hall, 
put her hands on my shoulders, kissed me on both 
cheeks and said, ‘‘I give you welcome, my dear,” 
then drew back, bowed with great gravity and left 
me standing alone, a sweep of responsibility came 
over me that added to my self-reproach. 

When you hunted everywhere for me that night 
after dinner, you never thought of looking in the 
chapel. I was there. I was drawn there by an 
irresistible desire to kneel on the rail worn by so 
many other women’s knees and ask for forgiveness 
and help. I didn’t tell you where I’d been, and I 
couldn’t tell you why. And I was glad that I left 
just in time to miss being caught on my way out by 
Hugo. He would have laughed and accused me of 
arrested development. He wouldn’t have given me 
the credit of a groping faith, probably inherited from 
Father’s Irish forbears—peasants whose poor lives 
were refreshed and daily struggle made less hard by 
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it. Like all the intelligentsia, he’s far too “clever” 
to believe in God. I do—at least, I believe I do. 
I try to. I want to, and always, when I see any 
lovely thing, like the Abbey, and this old house, or 
feel any lovely thing, like your trust in me, I shut my 
eyes, and clench my hands, and put my face up and 
cry out in my heart, “I believe, I believe, I believe— 
help Thou mine unbelief.” 

You were my lover that night. 

Since then, with you and without you, but with the 
joy of knowing that you were near at hand—it was 
nice but disconcerting of your mother and sisters to 
retire—resign—to the Dower House and Hugo to go 
to town—lI’ve explored every nook and cranny of this 
dear and wonderful place. How old it is! What 
wainscoting and galleries. What noble rooms and 
staircase, what glorious pictures and furniture and 
carving. How it echoes with historical footsteps 
and the pageantry of the dead, and legends. I love 
the marks of horses’ hoofs on the stairs, there be- 
cause your ancestor, who stuck to Charles II in his 
exile, had the amusing habit, Cynthia told me, of 
riding up to bed every night. Who took the horse 
down to be fed? And I wouldn’t be without the 
door that bangs at the end of the gallery every night 
at seven o'clock, and the heavy tread of a weary man 
that goes all along and out. Or the bloodstain on 
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the dining-room floor that nothing can erase. I 
love and am not in the least frightened of the sound 
of an organ playing in the chapel, in which there has 
been no organ since the days of Cromwell, that is 
heard before something happens in the family, a good 
thing, everyone says. Marshall heard it the night 
before we arrived, he told me this morning, quite 
casually, which cheers me up a lot. I feel very 
friendly toward the ghosts or spirits who cling to 
their house with such affection, just as I do toward 
the swallows who come back year after year to 
build under the eaves and bring up their young ones 
to scream for very joy as they skim in between the 
yews and cedars, and over the walls that divide the 
quiet gardens and the ancient leads, when the weath- 
er’s as fine as we're having it now; of the invul- 
nerable oaks and beeches who have known them, 
father and son, for generations, as they have known 
you and your father and his father’s fathers for 
ages and ages. Even if the lives of the people who 
haunt this place were tragic, as some of them were, 
and they saw fighting and death, broken hearts and 
treachery, it is easy to imagine that, being earth- 
bound still, they like to come home again. If I 
were to die to-morrow, in the middle of happiness, 
or at any time unhappy, with everything gone wrong, 
I know that I should want to come here and wander 
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in my favourite places, live over again in thought 
the best and most beautiful of my living hours, 
touch the flowers that repeat and repeat as men and 
birds do, and all life, and look with anxious eyes to 
see if all was well with those who were carrying on. 
There is one spot, darling Jack, to which I should 
always go—to that bower of yews in Lady Jane’s 
walk where you have taken me every night after 
dinner to watch the sleepy eyes of the villages in the 
huge cup of valley close one by one to the singing of 
the stars. The most precious hours of all my life 
are being spent in that nest with you. And there is 
another, which I discovered myself, about a hundred 
yards into the beech forest, where there is a floor of 
dry leaves that rustle under one’s feet. It’s like the 
nave of a cathedral, with a lofty roof, high gray 
pillars, and against the small opening where the light 
comes in, a big green altar made by a mound alive 
with wild flowers. It is there, more than anywhere 
else, that the great gnarled roots of trees take on 
strange shapes in that dim light, like monuments to 
the dead. Come one evening and let me show you 
—though, of course, you’ve seen them many times 
yourself—the root carving of a fine old man, his 
hands clasped round his knees, with hollow thought- 
ful eyes and a flowing beard. He might be Thought 
or Pity. And the three girls dancing, with out- 
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stretched arms, heads thrown back and laughing 
faces—to the perpetual memory of youth. Much 
more than in the chapel, sweet and full of echoes as 
it is, I feel in this tree-made cathedral the sudden 
elevation of spirit and the aspiration to do my job. 

And there is another, oh, many others, but es- 
pecially the walled-in garden made by Lady Jane. 
Every English flower that ever bloomed is there, 
bee-hunted, throwing out scents that make one catch 
one’s breath. I love the untidy neatness of it, the 
prim box borders, the narrow weeded paths, the 
delicate pastel colours startled here and there by 
blood-red poppies and scarlet lychnis. The willows 
wept to keep her company in her broken heart, but 
the dignity of her roses and the gaiety of her peren- 
nials, like the children’s laughter in the village, must 
have been good forher. It was her lover’s blood that 
makes the black stain on the dining-room floor. 
Cromwell’s men were swarming here in those days, 
Cynthia says, and Sir Edward Howard, disguised 
as one, had risked his life for a few words with Lady 
Jane. They might have let him fight for it, instead 
of murdering him in his chair. They might have 
been fighting for a good cause, but they weren’t 
gentlemen. They say that the scream that came 
from the gallery that night made all the swallows 
fly. 
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T told you that I had been adopted by Muggleford, 
the cranky old man who rules the gardeners with a 
rod of iron and terrorizes you. He actually calls me 
“my dear’ now, lets me pick any flower I like, talks 
to me by the hour about rain and soil, shows me how 
to remove green fly from honeysuckle and ramblers, 
and takes me to the birds’ nests in the yews from 
which the poor mothers dart away, leaving half-a- 
dozen open beaks behind. It’s incredible to think 
that he’s never been to London, though it’s only 
two hours away, has never taken the remotest in- 
terest in anything outside his garden and the village, 
and doesn’t know how to read. No wonder he told 
you that “me and the missus has decided to remain 
neutral”’ when you asked him to send his son into the 
Air Force. 

The taciturn Mr. Pickering who farms your land— 
our land—and looks upon nature as his deadliest 
enemy, speaking of her as he would of a spiteful 
flighty wife if he had one—and for every woman’s 
sake I’m thankful that he hasn’t—has broken down 
at last. While you have been busy with the builders, 
getting estimates for all the repairs—I want no al- 
terations, Jack, and will gladly share the bathroom 
with all and sundry in the house—I have been out to 
watch the sheep and speak to the collie—a philoso- 
pher if ever there was one. And I have ventured 
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to go and see the cows milked and sip the clover- 
scented warm stuff from the pail. Of course, I know 
his men and like them and the whining woman— 
how thin she is and tooth-neglected—who cooks his 
meals. Well, yesterday afternoon when I was trying 
to help William set a lamb’s broken leg, such a black- 
nosed grateful thing, Mr. Pickering stumped in, 
looking like a Bernard Shaw who had been brought 
up on meat and beer and had never heard of Ireland. 
A Shaw without kinks, in fact, and a different kind of 
accent. This man’s from silly Soossex, as he calls it, 
and some of his hard words are made contradictorily 
soft. He said, to my amazement, “‘Coom and have 
a coop o’ tea, me lady,” gave me an impatient 
nudge with his elbow, and led the way to his house. 
He had obviously trained his mind to this amazing 
condescension, because the table was laid for two and 
groaned under a load of cake, bread and butter, 
jam, shrimps, and radishes that would have done very 
well for a school treat. And oh, the sweet peas in 
that bowl! His housekeeper bobbed when she 
opened the door, and for a moment I was uncertain 
whether to bob in return or give her my hand to kiss. 

I spent a triumphant but difficult hour in that 
perfectly delightful farmhouse. Iwas astonished to 
find that every inch of the sitting-room walls was 
crammed with water colours—the most delicate and 
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poetical interpretations of our woods and hills and 
valley in all their varied moods. Good Heavens, the 
man’s an artist, I thought, as a woman-hater, who 
paints nothing but nudes, only pretends to be a 
misogynist as far as the earth’s concerned. His 
work proved him to hold nature in the deepest love 
and understanding. I told myself how wrong it is 
to judge people by appearances. Imagine my dis- 
appointment when he informed me bluntly that they 
had all been painted “by a young fool without a 
shillin’ who had paid for a year’s board and lodging 
by leaving his messes behind.” Nothing will per- 
suade me, in spite of his scorn, that the man doesn’t 
like and value them and look at them with joy. 
Or that he would be anything but a farmer if he 
were given a choice. It’s only because he gets a 
living from the earth that he grumbles. To show 
me that this was no rare and unusual occasion, and 
that he was a man of the world, my hairy host jerked 
a quick series of statements at me, every one of which 
was unrelated tothe other. I couldn’t play ball with 
him, because his never bounced. All I could do was 
forsay,) vest” (“Is that sof?’ “Really!” “‘Nol” 
“How curious,” and “So I’ve heard it said.” It 
seemed to me that, having said to himself, “I’ve got 
to get this blasted thing over,” he had crammed 
the whole of the morning paper because he didn’t 
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know what to say. When he came to the end of this 
tether, like a tune at the end of a roll, I began with 
a personal question, which I discovered in my teens 
is the way to make men talk. We sat over tea for 
the whole of my visit, and because I made him tell 
me all about himself and let him smoke a gurgling 
pipe that nearly made me ill, we became close friends 
before I left. In fact, to show me how much he 
liked me, he gave a few grudging words of praise to 
an American harvester and saw me to the gate in the 
wall. I’m awfully glad about this. It makes life 
so much easier, to be liked. He’s a loyal and excel- 
Ient man, a born farmer, and really a very shrewd 
thinker in a brusque Carlylish way. The fifty-five 
feeling will swamp him next year, and when it does, 
I’m ready to bet that he’ll go to London for two 
weeks’ holiday—the first he’ll ever have had—and 
bring back a wife who’s thirty years younger, who 
will probably drive him to drink. 

Going back to my point that most men think they 
would like to be something that they are not, I knew 
of a brilliant pianist in New York who threw up his 
profession in horror to make money in business and 
died within five years from want of sleep because he 
played the piano all night. 

We must help that young artist, Jack. And as for 
that poor young Cambridge man who lives in a tent 
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on Smith’s meadow and is dying of tuberculosis and 
writes Greek verses between his fits of coughing—it’s 
been wringing my heart to hear him—I’ve sent to 
London for one of those large revolving air rooms and 
asked Mr. Pickering’s permission to have it set up 
on the edge of the woods. He’s a charming, whimsi- 
cal boy, so gentle and hopeful. He has a very ugly 
but grateful kitten in his tent, and a blackbird with a 
broken leg. He has put it in a most efficient splint. 
When I go in, the bird hops under the bed, but at all 
other times it stands on the table and watches the 
pen of its host with an exacting eye, he says. It 
makes him feel like a rather lazy author whose wife 
wants to buy new curtains for the sitting room. 
We’ve had many talks this week. He firmly ber 
lieves that he’s going to get well, and is making plans 
to go back to his school to teach. But when I asked 
Doctor Lawrence about him, he shot his fingers out 
in pity and told me that he was doomed. How 
dreadful! Well, at least he shall be comfortable for 
the rest of the summer, poor boy, before he flies to 
the South. He has very little money and no people, 
so we must adopt him, Jack. His verses will be all 
the sweeter with someone to write them to. 

And Jack, we must, we simply must, send Mamma 
and the girls away somewhere so that I can start 
work on the Dower House. It’s in a deplorable 
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state, mildewed and stale, with the paper peeling off 
in the bedrooms, and taps that won’t work, cupboards 
that have warped—I’ve made a list of dozens of 
things. It’s all very well for your mother to play 
the Spartan and “carry her cross.” And the girls 
only sleep in the place and live in the beautiful gar- 
den. But the shell of the house is charming, and 
given an army of carpenters and plasterers and 
painters and plumbers, if they can be persuaded to 
work, I’ll guarantee to make it the only other house 
in the place. What’s the use of money if you can’t 
do a thing like this? When I was with Mamma 
there yesterday afternoon—nothing on earth could 
squeeze out a single grumble—she made me think 
of Mary Queen of Scots endeavouring to be regal 
in a dilapidated inn. I know you wouldn’t mind 
living there yourself and have a rooted objection to 
interfering with Mamma—it’s all in the order of 
things, you consider, that she should give way to me 
—but I shan’t be happy until the house is made fit. 
Ishan’t. Itell youIshan’t. She wouldn’t be there 
but for me. Why be so chary and self-conscious 
about spending our money? Father’s given it to us 
to spend. What else is there to do with the stuff? 
I wish I could say this to you. But it’s the mere 
mention of money, more than the mention of any 
other subject, that sends you to the back of your 
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shell. Very well, then, I shall work it through Doc- 
tor Lawrence. I shall wheedle him into telling 
Mamma that if she doesn’t get sea air until Septem- 
ber, he won’t answer for her life. That will make her 
ask herself what the girls would do without her, and 
pierce the one weak spot in her medieval armour. 
Then you can slip three or four thousand pounds 
into her account and J can roll up my sleeves. You 
English stick to your discomforts like clams to an 
old sea wall. It’s a sort of martyr-like pride—and 
yet you like to be comfortable more than any people 
I know. I shall pull myself together to-night and 
tell you all this in the nest. 

And if you’re very amenable—but only if you are— 
I shall ask you to explain the meaning of Evelyn 
Parke, who’s been dropping in every day. I don’t 
know that I’m actually jealous of her, but she dis- 
tinctly annoys me, Jack. I agree that she’s very 
lovely in the pink-and-white Watteau way. I ad- 
mire her graceful poses, her almost too perfect Eng- 
lish, her methods of controlling attention, her little 
bubble of laughter, and her captivating purr. She 
says amusing things too, sings quite well for an 
amateur, though I hate her professional affectations 
with words like ‘‘love” and ‘“‘garden’”—they do 
something to my spine—and laughs with pointed 
politeness at other people’s jokes. I like the flagrant 
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independence with which she wears clothes that suit 
her, though they’re like nothing on earth. And the 
old idea that a woman’s hair is her glory is exemplified 
by her. She sheds hairpins all over the house. Ican 
well imagine what an orgy of Jane Austenism it must 
be when she washes her golden mane: the tortured 
maid in attendance, the liquid soap, the hot and 
cold water, the bowed head, the spotless towels, the 
little draught, the outspread tresses, the combing 
and brushing, the impatience, and then the gathering 
up. She looks at my round bobbed head as though 
it were a coconut and with a sort of religious con- 
tempt, such as Fundamentalists have for Evolution- 
ists and vice versa. But what I most object to is her 
quiet patronage. She has a way of saying “‘ What do 
you do?” as though I had fallen from Mars. And 
when I slip into an Americanism and say ‘“‘finan- 
ceer’ for instance, or “diction-ary,” she leans for- 
ward and looks at me with a deep curiosity and ele- 
vated eyebrows as though I were double-starred in 
Baedeker as something not to be missed. Then, too, 
“soul mate” 
whom of course you would have married if I hadn’t 
carried you off—‘Ah, me,” she seems to say, “that 
dreadful Power of Money,” using capital letters to 
be impressive, as I’m certain she does when she 
writes—bores me very much. So does her meaning 


her subtle assumption of being your 
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way of telling me over and over again that you were 
at Eton with her brothers and were just like one of her 
family, “more than a brother, you know.” Either 
you were a brother or you were not. What on earth 
does she mean? Then there’s something in her way 
of treating you that makes me feel de trop. It’s 
designed to do so. When she dined the other night, 
for instance, and we walked up and down on the 
terrace, she took your arm, talked in parables, and 
began every half-whispered sentence with “Do you 
remember!’ She heaves deep frequent sighs and 
shrugs her shoulders and casts glances of pity at you. 
And whenever I’ve caught her talking to Mamma, 
holding her hand or sitting Burne-Jonesily with an 
arm on her knee, she stops abruptly and creates a 
suspicious pause. In fact, creating suspicion is a 
gift of hers, and she’s an artist in awkward pauses. 
I wouldn’t mind her determination not to hide the 
fact that she’s in love with you. Live and let live, I 
say. The disappointed virgin pose suits the pre- 
Raphaelite type. They’re always “after’’ someone, 
by no means always Raphael. But what seriously 
annoys me is the fact that she does her best to give 
out that you’re in love with her. Ihaven’t, of course, 
noticed a single one of all these numerous points. 
I’m not going to give her the satisfaction of seeing 
that I’m touched. But when, that night after din- 
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ner, she looked hectically at you from the piano and 
sang, “What matter if I go mad, I shall have had 
my day,” there must have been something that con- 
veyed disgust on my face, because, just before she 
took her back to the Dower House, Cynthia drew me 
aside. ‘You feel as I feel,’ she said. “‘Evelyn’s 
the perfect damn fool. She’s been pussy-purr-purr 
all her life and will mew herself into the grave.” 
Must I let it go at that? Tl try, but the worst of it 
is that she seems to be staying indefinitely with 
Mamma—probably because she doesn’t play tennis 
and golf as the girls do all day long, and is someone 
for Mamma to talk to about the might-have-beens. 
Not that I believe Mamma will ever go back on me 
so long as I behave myself. I have been accepted 
and welcomed, and your mother is not the woman 
to do those things and then stab me under the 
shoulder. She’s a great lady, and I respect and 
admire her and the way she plays the game. Ten 
words with you would put the thing right if only I 
knew how to say them without shutting you up 
behind bars. Well, there’s enough of that. 

And now about the girls. They have both of them 
cottoned on to me, I’m frightfully glad to say, and 
I’m very fond of them. I love to have them here 
and make them feel that I’m not the sister-in-law, 
the usurper, who’s eager to oust them out. They 
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know that, and are awfully sweet, and run in and out 
when they like. In their different ways, they have 
both said, gorgeously frankly, too, that they look 
upon it as a huge slice of luck that you met me and 
made me your wife. And so they’ve talked with the 
utmost intimacy about their love affairs. They are 
in love with men who can’t afford to marry them. 
At least, Pamela is, with a one-legged ex-officer whom 
she helped to nurse during the war. His father is 
a country rector with a large family and a small 
kitchen garden. And the business her poor boy’s 
in only pays him a living wage. They’re going to 
wait for each other, she said, if they can only be 
married in death. He’s tall and very good-looking, 
and has such a cheerful expression that he ought to be 
hired by the clerk of the weather to go about soaking 
holiday resorts when the glass won’t move from 
Rain. But Cynthia isn’t—and somehow I don’t 
think she was. She belongs to those upon whom 
Fate has put the mark of Tragedy. It’s rotten bad 
luck. It appears that she has been utterly smashed 
on a married man for several years. He’s on the 
staff of the Viceroy of India, and his wife belongs to 
one of the old Catholic families, who won’t even think 
of divorce. All the same, she lives alone in London 
and carries on a series of passionless love affairs that 
are far from honest, J think. He is honest and 
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loathes her and is mad about Cynthia. They met 
before he went to India and write to each other by 
every mail. Now he’s at home on leave, and of 
course they’re always together, and Cynthia’s holding 
out. How long she can, and why she should, are 
her problems now, she says. He’ll have to go back 
in a month or two and they won’t meet again for a 
year, perhaps more. He’s imploring her to go with 
him to San Sebastian and live with him in a friend’s 
villa till he sails. No wonder Hugo shrugged his 
shoulders when we discussed his sisters and said, ‘‘I 
rather hate to think.” Isn’t there anything we can 
do? 
Kartu. 


Vill 


Icknield-over-Cross, 
July 15, 1925. 
DEAREST: 

I have had no time to add to my growing pile of 
confession during the last nine days. As you know, 
I have been up to my eyes in work. So have you, 
for the matter of that, and nothing has given me so 
close a sense of partnership as the sight of scaffolding, 
lime heaps, and workmen outside various parts of 
the house. I must say that, when you screw your- 
self up to starting a thing, you go full speed ahead. 
Your energy is infectious and you have an amazing 
way with men. The trade unions will be down on 
our lot for doing too much during their easy hours, 
if you’re not more careful, old boy. A man who 
can mesmerize a stone mason into mopping his brow 
is lost in a private capacity and ought to be running 
the show. ‘There are dangerous signs of a Mussolini 
in you, even though you are a member of the Naval 
and Military Club. I love the way you serve out 
beer and tobacco and cover yourself with lime. 
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I find that, if I sing to the men in the Dower House, 
they do twice as much as they ought. Even you 
would do more than wrinkle up your eyes if you could 
see me sitting in overalls in the middle of one of the 
rooms, on little mounds of débris, going from “Me 
and My Boy Friend” to ‘‘ Rose-Marie, I Love You.” 
But the song that makes my boys work with the most 
energetic rhythm, slapping on plaster and lamming 
on paint, is the one with the line, “J want to be— 
happee, but J can’t be—happee, till [ve made 
ye-ou happee—to-ooo0-o0.” And now that they’ve 
lost their native self-consciousness, they join lustily 
in the chorus and yell it all day long. Tm sure that 
if any one could hear us from the road, which is 
impossible, even with the wind in his favour, he 
would think that we were rehearsing a revue instead 
of renovating a house. Last night, I defeated their 
most drastic law and got an extra fifteen minutes out 
of them by giving a vox-humana rendering of their 
latest heartrending pet. I mugged it up, as you call 
it, especially to achieve this feat. Didn’t I say 
that every girl is a criminal? This is the appalling 
chorus: “Muvver’s gorn to orspital, Faver’s clapped 
in jail, Sister Mary’s off ther straight, and there ain’t 
nuthink in the pail.” They adore it, and sing it as 
though it were a hymn. There’s one man with a 
most moving cathedral falsetto who helps me quite a 
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lot. At the beginning, he was Bolshie, and now he’s 
all for us. T’ve had my lunch with them several 
times. We've picnicked on the lawn. I’m perfectly 
certain that if Mamma could see me she would tat- 
ter like a flag. 

By the way, how really wonderful Doctor Lawr- 
ence was, wasn’t he? He gave Mamma a thorough 
examination and told me that she was as sound as a 
bell, with a constitution that doesn’t go with women 
of a later and laxer generation. He then entered into 
the spirit of my trick with beetling eyebrows and 
a voice that would have scared a prize fighter. I 
didn’t take the girls into the secret, and so con- 
sternation reigned. You played up beautifully, Jack, 
and although Mamma straightened her spine and 
looked like Boadicea, she was swept away in the 
hustle, consented to a sea voyage, and chose the Isle 
of Wight. She wouldn’t hear of St.-Jean-de-Luz— 
a place I long to see—because she had read in Lucas 
that oxen draw the carts and she’s on the committee 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Have they overlooked the horse in her 
Society? It was great fun to get her away, and 
worth all my strategy to see her helped gently into 
the car while she balanced herself as though she had 
a basket of eggs on her head. You really laughed, 
howled, doubled up, coughed, sneezed, and splut- 
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tered for once, just for once, you funny old serious 
darling. And the way you caught me up, kissed me, 
turned me round, spanked me, and laughed all over 
again goes to show how desperately the war has 
warped you, dear. I was frightened into fits that 
Mamma might have heard you before the car was 
out of reach. 

It’s odd that Sillysette—I mean Evelyn Parke— 
didn’t go with them. To London, I mean, back to 
her Burne-Jones setting among German sausage 
pavements and daisies without any roots. Why 
should she stay at the golf cottage when she’s never 
held a club in her life? Is it so that she may dance 
out barefoot at daybreak, in her nightie, and splash 
about in the dew? I wonder if she owns six toes on 
every foot like some of Burne-Jones’s women? 

I thrilled this morning when a letter arrived from 
Mamma in her flowing writing to say that the air 
and change of scene had brought about a remarkable 
improvement in her condition. “I’m sleeping bet- 
ter, digesting well, conducting regular breathing 
exercises as the dear Doctor insisted, and, though it 
is a great wrench, have given up all salt. Without 
undue confidence, I think that I may report, there- 
fore, a very distinct change for the better—thanks, 
my child, to you. When, a life is at stake that is 
held valuable to her dear ones, a woman must not 
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hesitate to conform, however great the shock to her 
pride, to their considerate and affectionate wishes. 
My love to you and my son.” Oh, Jack, I’m so 
happy about this, but I hope she won’t make herself 
ill. 

But what will she say when she finds what I’vemade 
of her house? From roof to cellar, it will be un- 
recognizable, like a fine old shabby gentleman in a 
spotless new suit of clothes—white spats, patent 
shoes, pepper-and-salt trousers, black tail coat and 
topper, to say nothing of underwear. It really will 
look nice, Jack, when my boys have finished and 
[ve come out of a welter of magazines on interior 
decoration. Both times [ve dashed up to town, 
Vve been followed by tremendous luck. [ve 
bought mantelpieces and tallboys—darlings!—desks, 
bureaus, dining-room chairs, four-posters, an oak 
chest that must have been the one they sing about in 
“The Mistletoe Bough’—oh, and everything I saw 
that looked remotely like Mamma. I’m going to 
give the house, especially the hall and her bedroom, 
a regal but quiet pomp, everything solid and heavy, 
lots of red in the hangings and big marks on the silver. 
I’m going to buy a whole new set, because most of 
the Dower House silver must have been pinched from 
time to time. A frightful shame, because it was 
George II, and Spink says there’s very little of it to 
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be found. I’m worried about whether I ought to 
have a crest worked on the sheets and napkins, but 
I think I shall go a bust on the plates. At any rate, 
with the invaluable help of a Baronite who runs an 
antique shop, I am going to achieve something that, 
even if it’s in many periods, will be appropriate to 
Mamma. And although I’m spending money in a 
way that would meet with Father’s calm approval, 
the Baronite is letting me have everything [I’ve got 
from him with only the barest profit to himself. 
He’s a most charming man. In fact, all the people 
I’ve dealt with are charming and so polite and help- 
ful. To repeat Hugo’s latest, “Nothing succeeds 
like sex’*’—to which I might add, sotto voce, “‘and 
checks on Coutts & Co.” I shall keep everything 
that’s good in the house, of course—the old prints 
and china and books. And I’ve given orders that all 
the strands of ivy are to be trained back on the out- 
side walls. I think the best way to get over it will 
be for you to say that you’ve done it all as a birthday 
present for Mamma. 

But I wish the county could have been persuaded 
to put off calling until we’ve finished our building 
burst. And I know that you do, too. You've 
indulged in much R. F. C. language, Jack! Every 
afternoon it has been necessary for me to sit and sing 
on the débris in a very proper frock to be ready for 
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the car to dash through the Park and fetch me when 
Somebody arrived. What the Duchess must have 
thought when I gave her a hand with plaster in its 
nails I really dread to think. And the reek of paint 
that I brought with me put her against the tea. 
She’s a regular duchess, isn’t she, a Michael Sadlier 
duchess, quite untrue to life. I mean this life. Her 
talk isn’t talk. It’s dialogue, polished by Cartier. 
And her way of wearing down interruptions and 
beginning all over again so that no one shall miss 
one word of her incredible flow makes one as 
nervous of moving as one is during the sermon in 
church. If I drew caricatures I would do her with 
the head of an eagle on the body of a barnyard hen. 
I was not a bit surprised that she found nothing 
hideously funny in the Monkeyville farce, but 
thought that Williams Jennings Bryans, as she called 
him, believing that every American name is a sur- 
name, was a great and good man. And later, she 
congratulated me on the fact that the United States 
had grown out of the bad habit of democracy and had 
established a House of Peers. She had been much 
gratified in meeting a celebrated American author 
who had just been made an earl, though she ventured 
to think that Derr Biggers was an extraordinary 
nametochoose. And yet, she said, ‘‘so were Birken- 
head and Beaverbrook and Northcliffe, if it came to 
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that.” She was greatly interested in American films, 
too; went quite often to see them when she had to 
be in town, and thought that it was very hygienic 
of us to live in such very airy spaces. ‘‘From what 
I can gather,” she said, “even your middle-class 
families have butlers, sleep in ballrooms, and have 
dinner in magnificent dining chambers as large as 
Westminster Hall. And what dear good men your 
cowboys are, so chivalrously shooting down every 
rufian who is not perfectly considerate to women.” 
And as for the bathing girls, she thought they were 
dressed very suitably, in view of the way the water 
pipes were always bursting in New York. In fact, 
she was a scream. 

I liked the Duke, and although the poor old gentle- 
man never got a word in edgeways he shot many 
Byronic cantos at me. When Cynthia told me about 
him, as we were going over her list of the people who 
would call, she described him as looking exactly like 
“the retired ground man of a country cricket club, 
who had been a sergeant-major,” but as I’ve never 
seen a ground man or been to a cricket club, I don’t 
know exactly what she means. To me, he wore the 
air of an elderly naughty boy who was kept on his 
best behaviour by his governess, and if I had met him 
in New York, I should have put him down as a 
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Baltimorian of Scotch descent who was doomed to 
live in Newark. 

I liked. Colonel the Hon. Alermic and Lady Alex- 
andra Fox-Strangeways-Bartie—how wonderful of 
Marshall to have been able to memorize all that !— 
very much indeed. Most amusing people, perfect 
dears. So simple and natural and domestic, correct- 
ing each other’s stories, laughing for no apparent 
reason, and expressing great admiration for every- 
thing in the house. I loved the way the Colonel 
broke up five slices of bread and butter in his tea 
and fed himself over the table with a silk handker- 
chief round his neck. I thought his cup would 
burst, and it was exciting to watch Lady Alexandra 
manipulate a cigarette and a muffin in one hand, 
and her cup and a large collection of gold toys in the 
other, like a conjurer. But, of course, she’s done it 
so often that it’s a very old trick to her. And when 
she said, with a delightful chuckle, “You must for- 
give our being so alarmingly un-English, my dear. 
You see, we've been sent to so many uncivilized 
places all over the map that we’ve had it all rubbed 
off,’ I saw her point. After that overdose of the 
Duchess, a very sad hour with the Rector’s wife, and 
a stiff, antagonistic interview with Lady Emily Bul- 
strode and her daughters, the etcetera Barties were 
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like a waft of sea air in a first-class railway carriage. 
I am beginning to find that the nicest English people 
are those who have spent most of their lives in other 
countries where they have spoken affectionately of 
England as Home. ‘The really insular English, like 
the hundred per cent. American, is a very tiresome 
person in his lair. The peoples of all the countries 
that the American knows nothing about are “na- 
tives,” and if he goes to the Continent, or comes to 
Europe, he makes invidious comparisons between his 
food, clothes, methods, customs, hotels, elevators, 
ice creams, postage stamps, newspapers, bathrooms, 
and language, and those he finds abroad, labelling 
as comic and outré, out-of-date and idiotic, those 
very things that make foreign places foreign. It was 
Hugo who told me of an English Foreign Secretary 
who, going to the Quai D’Orsay for the first time in 
his life, came back and announced to the Cabinet 
that it was impossible to make himself understood 
“because nobody had taken the trouble to teach 
those blighters English.” And I told you the story 
of the New York real-estate agent who looked all 
over the Pitti Palace in Florence and sent a post- 
card home to say that Senator Clark had gone one 
better on Fifth Avenue. 

It doesn’t astonish me to find the few poor souls 
who go to the village church on Sunday either in a 
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coma or very frankly asleep. The well-meaning 
but quite mistaken Rector interprets the Bible to 
them as though it were the Riot Act, and when he 
reads such unequivocal things as the parish notices 
about life and death, marriages and school treats, 
his mincing Oxford accent makes them all sound 
alike. And yet I found him a pathetically eager per- 
son when I returned his wife’s call, much worried 
about not being “in touch, so to speak,” with his 
people. He told me that from early boyhood he had 
felt the call, and though at B. N. C.—whatever that 
is—he had fallen for a time into regrettable rioting 
“because Brasenose coloured itself very red in my 
days there,’’ he emerged without much damage to 
wear the cloth. He was a curate in the East End at 
the beginning of his career, and complained, with 
much emotion, that the young men had “rotted” 
him so brutally that he was forced to seek a change. 
At the age of twenty-six he married his beloved help- 
mate—she was trying to light the methylated spirits 
under the silver teapot—had been entrusted with his 
present living, and had devoted his life to his sacred 
work here ever since. “My dear Lady Risborough,” 
he cried out, in high-pitched hysteria, “there are not 
more than two or three souls in my parish, of any 
age, who care a fico whether I live or die, minister 
to their spiritual needs, or leave them to wallow in the 
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Daily Mail and their cinematographical orgies every 
night. And yet, in my own life, I do my best to set 
a good example.” But does he, shut up in a petulant 
agony behind his garden walls? I didn’t tell him 
what you said about his not playing cricket with the 
village team, joining the tired farm hands in the 
public houses, being Big Brother to the boys and 
girls in the school yard, intelligent sympathizer to 
the women who are always having babies, and for- 
getting, in his pulpit, tnat God, as he had always re- 
garded Him, is a Fellow of Balliol and a Proctor 
who deals out severe fines for every misdemeanour 
and sends people down for acts of natural high spirits. 
T couldn’t. I was too sorry for him and his trouble 
and his tragic misunderstanding of God and human 
nature. Oh, the poor old Church! 

I have been putting off all mention of Major 
Ormskirk because, with you here and my consequent 
happiness and content, he hasn’t once flicked through 
my mind. You have been, and are being, so thought- 
ful and friendly—an extraordinary word for a wife 
to use, but it’s the one, and a blessed one—so in- 
terested in our mutual concerns and forgetful of 
your fanatical bogie, and so absolutely the lover 
when the day’s work’s done, that I wouldn’t mention 
him now but for an extraordinary incident which 
happened yesterday. When I left the Dower House 
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a little after five, I went down into the village to Mrs. 
Smilie’s cottage. William Smilie is one of the men, 
if you remember, who works for Mr. Pickering and 
who is a very good friend of mine. He has told me 
about his sister, that pretty girl who was a maid in 
the rectory, but who had been dismissed because it 
was discovered that she had given birth to an ille- 
gitimate child in the spring. How very rectorish! 
Since then, a week ago, she has been staying with her 
sister-in-law, trying to screw up her courage to hang 
herself to a beam. Poor William has been sleepless 
about her, and once quite helplessly drunk. What a 
comfort beer must be when there’s a crisis in the 
family! He said that, without a character, she can’t 
get another place in the country and she won’t go to 
work intown. She could get a choice of places there 
easily enough, not only with permission to keep her 
baby, but a piano, a gramophone, a radio, and half 
her evenings free! But it seems that she loves the 
country, the flowers and chickens, the quiet and 
scents. She belongs to them and they to her, and she 
can’t be argued with. Well, I saw her and heard her 
story, and spent an hour in the parlour, with its big 
Bible and framed texts, stiff photographs, horsehair 
furniture, and very Sunday smell. It was the same 
old story—a boy going abroad with his regiment, a 
tearful walk in the woods, the offering that a girl is 
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moved to make to a departing hero. J could under- 
stand it. I know exactly how she felt. She was very 
quiet and simple and honest, poor little thing, and 
never acted once. I liked her very much and told 
her that, if she thought that she could be happy with 
me, she could come up to the house. I said that 
I needed a sewing maid, and as a matter of fact I do, 
and when I asked her if the other maids would treat 
her properly, she said she thought they would. 
“You see the Royal Field Artillery was stationed 
here during the war, and they remember that.” So 
she is coming here to-morrow to see if they really do, 
and the House of Smilie is smiling and the Rector 
and his lady will never call again. It’s a great load 
off my mind. 

But I simply write all this to lead up to the other 
thing, which is all the more extraordinary because it 
followed on. ‘Thinking about the girl and myself, her 
trouble and my own escape, I walked up the hill from 
the village with my eyes on the ground. Just as I 
was going to turn off the road and take the short cut 
up the lane, I heard my name called out and stopped. 
A girl was getting out of a two-seater car, an eggspoon 
like Hugo’s thing. I knew her at once as the service- 
stripe girl whom I had seen at the Café de Paris with 
Major Ormskirk. Hugo had told me what she was 
called, but I couldn’t remember that. I was struck 
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by her beauty again, even though she was dressed 
in those trying flabby golf clothes of which English 
girls are so fond: I mean, a man’s brown and green 
sweater, a Harris tweed skirt, thick woollen stockings, 
and punt-like shoes with flopping tongues. What 
did she want with me? 

“Y’m Sheila Carrick,” she said. “I know Hugo 
Wycombe. I’ve just been up to your house and was 
told that you were out. Rather lucky catching you 
like this, as it happens.” 

I said, “Yes. It was kind of you to call.” And I 
might have added, ‘‘So sorry not to have been in,” 
only that I wasn’t, remembering with whom I had 
seen her and not being keen to be reminded of it. 
She smiled fleetingly—I supposed at my uninten- 
tional patronage—put one foot on the bank, grasped 
a hanging branch, and generally settled comfortably 
for a talk. She made a charming picture standing 
there. Her eyes were as blue as a robin’s egg and 
her skin was like cream, but I noticed a rather 
cynical line about her mouth. I don’t think she’s a 
day over twenty-two. 

“If you’ve nothing else to do for about eight 
minutes,” she went on, “will you be kind enough to 
give them to me?” 

At which, of course, I had to ask her to come into 
the house. Oh, no, no, please. Into the Park, then, 
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where we could sit down? No, it didn’t matter 
at all. What she had to say could be said just 
as well where we were as anywhere else. Besides, 
there was the car. She put her hand in the pocket 
of her sweater and held out a small gold cigarette case 
that wore a familiar look. She held it tightly in her 
long artistic fingers. 

“T found this in Ronny Ormskirk’s rooms in 
Mount Street,” she said. “It has your initials on it 
and the Wycombe crest.” 

You gave it to me, Jack, one night in Fifth Avenue 
just after our engagement had been announced. I 
couldn’t think where I had lost it and was joyful to 
see it once again. ‘‘Oh, thanks,” I said. ‘“‘That’s 
splendid.” But as I was going to take it she drew 
her hand away. Her fleeting smile came back. 

“Oh, no,” she said drily. ‘“‘I’m sorry. This is 
going to be rather valuable to me, especially as I 
have a signed statement from Henderson to go with 
it, which I bought.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, completely dumb- 
founded. ‘There was no look of enmity in her face. 

“In one word, blackmail, Lady Risborough. It 
isn’t in Henderson’s line, it appears, much to my 
surprise, though he’s not above taking an unex- 
pected present now and then. But, to put it briefly, 
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I had a row with Ronny about your visit to Mount 
Street, and so it’s very much in mine.” 

I was too frightened and horrified’ to be able to 
find my voice, and very quietly and coolly she spoke 
again. 

“T ought to explain, perhaps, that I’ve been living 
with Ronny for two years.” She took a cigarette 
from my case, tapped it on her thumb nail, struck a 
match on a stone and ate the smoke. ‘‘I was in 
love with him and, to use the convenient expression 
of the newspapers, he took advantage of me in those 
rooms. Having no reason to marry me after that, 
he did, at least, the proper thing. I hadn’t two 
brass farthings to rub together, and rather than go 
home and grow potatoes, chose what was my only 
chance to live in London and keep my seat on the 
roundabout. He could talk of no one but you after 
dinner last month in Arlington Street, and I resented 
it. To be perfectly frank, I was jealous and upset— 
more so when he insisted on leaving the Café de 
Paris when you did the night I saw you and Hugo 
discussing me. Foolishly enough, I slanged him 
hard for that. But the real row followed my dis- 
covery of this case and my cross-examination of 
Henderson, the knowledge of your telephone message, 
the drive to Wargrave, the dinner in the flat, and its 
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natural sequence. No, I may as well goon. Ronny 
was in a vile mood that morning, took it badly and 
showed his teeth. In a word, he presented me with 
the order of the boot. Of course, I ean carry on for 
a year or so by selling my trinkets. He’s a fairly 
generous man. But why should I, and why grad- 
ually go down the social scale to City men when, my 
dear Lady Risborough, I can come to you? I need 
hardly say that I don’t much like this way of doing 
things, but, you see, the war has put my family into 
the vegetable garden, and I must live.” 

I don’t know whether I was able to hide my terror. 
I only knew that, for a few minutes, I felt like Wil- 
liam Smilie’s sister and had a startling vision of my- 
self hanging to a beam. And out of that blunt girl’s 
perfectly quiet statement, I saw a series of humili- 
ating pictures that made my blood run cold—the 
finding of my telltale cigarette case, the enraged 
but composed girl standing over the tall dark 
valet while he wrote; my name being bandied from 
mouth to mouth, the high voices, Ormskirk’s red 
neck and bull-like rage—ouch! And then I thought 
of Father, saw him sitting back in a swivel chair in 
his office eyeing a man with his hat on, who chewea 
a wet cigar, and found myself saying, “How much 
do you want for this?” 


To which she replied, “Well, I think that two 
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thousand a year will let you down fairly lightly. 
It’s precisely the amount that I have lost by your 
pleasant day with Ronny.” She shot the end of the 
exhausted cigarette into the ditch. 

All right,” I said. “When?” 

“To-day’s the fifteenth of July. Suppose you 
send me the first of the checks to-morrow and the 
others annually on the same day?” 

‘All right,” I said. “Where?” 

“To my flat, 387B Curzon Street—wait a minute. 
Ill give it to you,” and she sauntered across to her 
car, took a letter out of a book that was lying on the 
seat, came back, and gave me the envelope. “I'll 
keep you posted as to any change of address.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘Please do.” 

Then she stood in front of me for a moment and 
looked me straight in the face, and in those blue eyes 
I could see a sudden flash of agony, heartbreak, and 
rage. But she was immediately under control again 
and imperturbable, and when she spoke, her voice 
was clear as a bell. “I’m glad we understand each 
other. And I’m glad that we’re not going to supply 
the papers, between us, with a daily six columns of 
nasty succulence. There has been rather too much 
of that lately. I give you my word that I will live 
up to my part of the bargain so long as you live up to 
yours—and I haven’t the least doubt about that.” 
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Whereupon, she gave me a little bow, that fleeting 
smile, and turned away. But she came back at once 
and with “I beg your pardon,” handed me my ciga- 
rette case. Without attempting to shake hands— 
and before I could—she walked to her car, got in, 
shut the door, gave me a sort of Fascisti salute, and 
was off. 

You chaffed me about being late for dinner, and 
when you kissed me you asked me if I had had a 
cold bath. 

Jack, Jack, Jack, my dearest, if only we confessed 
to each other, if only your incapacity to be personal 
weren't so stultifying, if only I were able to find a 
chink in your mental reserve large enough to creep 
into, I would have told you all this to-night in the 
nest. As it is, this thing, all brought about by the 
hurt you gave me and my lamentable folly in trying 
to hurt myself, must hang over my head like a black 
cloud, day and night, awake and asleep, a slur on 
my character, and a stain on your name! 

Kartu. 


TX 


Icknield-over-Cross. 
Dar.Inc: 

T have lost all count of dates. The days have been 
flying so fast, and every one of them has been so 
full, so funny, and so exciting, with only one bad 
blot. But now that you are sleeping in town to- 
night so that you may have breakfast with Winston 
Churchill to-morrow, to find out what his attitude 
is as to economics in the building of flying machines 
before you get up in the House of Lords (how I wish 
I could be there!), I can uncork all my bottled im- 
pressions and emotions in what is stil] the only way. 
I never thought, in the old days, and they begin to 
seem so old, that my itch for writing would take such 
a form as this. My most favourite thing that we 
had to do for home work, though it was resented by 
most of the girls, was to write a description of our 
holidays with all that we did and thought. Good 
practice for these letters, “what?” 

I know more about England to-night than I ex- 
pected to do in years. That’s why I jumped at 
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your idea of reviving the old custom of holding the 
annual sports of the County Constabulary in the 
Park, followed the next day by the Farmers’ Horse 
and Cattle Show and the next by the Cottagers’ 
Flower Show and Féte. It was a lovely idea, Jack, 
especially as the Park has not been available for these 
events since the beginning of your father’s time— 
reign, I almost said. 

I liked and resented your funny old self-conscious 
way of asking my “permission” to make the offer! 
I liked it because your attitude as to the money 
question is so exactly you—delicate, fastidious, and 
sensitive, all of which I love. A veray parfit gentil 
Knight, sans peur et sans reproche. I resented it 
because I did so hope that, by this time, you would 
have got the partnership feeling so firm into your 
dear old bean that you would go ahead and spend 
our money in whatever way you liked. You’re so 
sound and honest, Jack, so absolutely dead straight 
and punctilious. Whatever you do is right. Don’t 
you give up heaps of unnecessary hours to keeping 
books and things? Father won’t know what on 
earth to do with them when you send them in— 
unless some dry and observant person in his office 
makes them the nucleus of a museum of psychclog- 
ical surprises and puts them under the heading of, 
“First Evidences of Matrimonial Honesty on the 
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Part of a European Since the Discovery of America.” 
Why, Mother flings away more in a month in 
diamonds and pearls, advertising, social riots, and 
beanos than you will dole out for repairs and upkeep 
and legitimate expenses in a whole long year, old 
boy. Didn’t I tell you that, once, after it had been 
raining for several days and she was feeling de- 
pressed, Mother put herself in a more cheerful frame 
of mind by going out to buy a sable coat for a 
hundred thousand dollars and five big pearls to go 
on her everyday string, the cost of which would have 
freed a hospital from debt? And there are lots of 
silly women who are as near insanity as that. The 
yearly insurance on these things alone would keep 
the flag flying on this old house. 

More than ever, I can understand now what fine 
work you did during the war. The manner in 
which you took hold and organized, the rapid way, 
all done so quietly, in which you revolutionized the 
Park, made my blood tingle. The marquees, the 
grand stand, the tents, the sheds, the ropes, the 
ticket places, the dressing rooms, the band stand, 
the Chinese lanterns, the dancing floor, the round- 
abouts, the coconut shies, the cattle pens, the loose 
boxes just rose from the earth. And then your tact 
‘and patience with the committees, with the swarms 
lof workmen, with the queer old busybodies who 
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niggled about everything, were simply masterly, 
Jack. I adore efficiency. And your humour with 
the Lieutenant of the County, or whatever he calls 
himself, who wanted to be received by a guard of 
honour sent down from St. James’s Palace, which 
you thought would be better provided by the 
Buckinghamshire Boy Scouts, made me fall in love 
with you all over again, my dear. And once, when 
it was necessary to put the fear of God into the pig- 
headed foreman who wanted his way and not yours, 
the sharp, cold tone in your voice and your quick, 
short sentences made my breath come short. Oh, 
Jacko, I hope you never have to talk to me like that! 

It was a good thing that we began by repairing 
the back instead of the front of the house. It 
looked more lovely and dignified those three after- 
noons, at least to my eyes, than ever before, and, oh, 
Jack, I was so proud. It swelled my heart to know 
that I had had the luck to bring what was needed to 
open its gates to the county again. I didn’t mind 
overhearing Lady Emily’s remark as to my being 
“the little Yankee who bought Jack Risborough at 
a bankrupt sale,” to which I should have liked to 
say, “Wrong again.” (I’m sure she’s always 
wrong.) “‘He gave himself for love.” The Lady 
Emilys of England are the amusing curiosities who 
provide the jokes for Punch. And when the local 
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Member of Parliament seized both my hands, gob- 
bled like a turkey for a moment, and said “My 
dee-ah little lady, it cheers me considerably to see 
the return of so much of the good gold that we spent 
in America during the war,” I hadn’t a word to say. 
T saw so many of my school fellows’ fathers grow rich 
from 1914 till we went in. 

_ Who could imagine that England is on her last 
legs, as the sensational papers say, when all the 
big cars rolled up the first afternoon, at the sight of 
the charming mass of herbaceous-border frocks and 
parasols in the grand stand all the way round the 
ring, who heard the regimental band playing ‘“‘The 
Mikado” and “The Gondoliers” and “Hearts of 
Oak” while the stalwart Constabulary in spotless 
shorts ran, jumped, hurdle-raced, and did the tug of 
war, lustily cheered by people who seemed to be en- 
tirely free from gloom? According to Master Hugo, 
“the present sword of Damocles suspended over 
every breakfast table is made of Canadian pulp.” 
I wonder if he’s right?) There must be something 
good in the air of Bucks to give men such height and 
brawn. I was very nervous presenting the prizes 
to them, and if you hadn’t been there to coach me, 
I never could have opened my mouth. My hand 
nearly cracked with their grips. And I was com- 
pletely thrilled at the end when their commanding 
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officer called for three cheers for you and they split 
the air with them. How splendid they looked hav- 
ing dinner at the long tables in the hall, sunburnt 
and short-haired, most of them wearing ribbons on 
their chests. And when you rose and spoke, with 
all their faces turned toward our table, and said 
things that made them laugh and burst into ap- 
plause, I seemed to feel the spirits of your women 
about again, as proud of youasI was. ‘The fact that 
you could speak so well to men when you have so 
little to say to me made me awfully jealous, and I 
was taken so much by surprise when you said, with a 
little shake in your voice, “‘The revival of this old 
custom, which will continue here year by year, is due 
entirely to the generosity of one who possesses my 
heart and has already a warm place in yours,” that 
I wept before I could stop it. Oh, Jack, how sweet 
it was of you, and I had to cry again when they 
sprang to their feet and cheered till the old beams 
shook. And when they called on me for a speech I 
couldn’t collect a word. All I could do was to see 
myself sitting on a pile of plaster in a room in the 
Dower House, remember the effect of those silly 
little songs on my boys there, and began to warble, 
“J want to be happee, but I can’t be happee, 
till I’ve made you happee too-000-00.”” It was awful, 
and if they hadn’t all taken up the chorus when I 
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realized what a frightful faux pas I had made, I 
should have ducked and hidden myself under the 
table. As it was, it went, and I simply had to lead 
them through all those others, while you sat looking 
up at me with such a beaming face that I hardly 
knew you, Jack. Human beings, the Lieutenant of 
the County, the justices of the peace, the Com- 
manding Officer, the Member of Parliament, the good 
old Duke, and the Rector in spite of everything. 
They sang, after the first rude shock, and they had 
picked up some of the words with the best of them. 
We should have gone on for hours, I’m certain, if you 
hadn’t suddenly seen how late it was and started 
“God Save the King.” It was moving, inspiring, 
and deeply impressive to see everyone standing 
stiffly at attention while they sang what stands to 
them, and to every good Englishman, as the very 
ground under their feet. 

Of the Horse and Cattle Show I have hundreds of 
little mental pictures, all amusing, interesting, and 
lit with afternoon sun.. Hugo, who invited himself 
down to renew his early memories, provided me with 
a running commentary on the whole delightful affair. 
Most of the smart, some of the pompous, and all the 
other people who had been here the day before 
attended again, with, of course, the farmers and 
their families from all over the county in every kind 
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of cart. I saw many Fords as well, familiar sights 
—‘‘mechanical reach-me-downs,” as Hugo calls 
them. He went out of his way, in his cruelly subtle 
manner, to ruin the peace of mind of the awkward 
Misses Bulstrode and the humourless Lady Emily. 
He made her bulge with rage—and already, with 
her short legs, immense hips, and wide face with 
bulging eyes she looks like a bursting frog—by be- 
moaning the fact, with tragic eloquence, that she 
was witnessing what was probably the last sight of 
yeomanship, the dying flicker of the English feudal 
system. Moscow had completely outwitted the 
government with the eager assistance of “‘certain 
Labour members,” he said, and it was only a matter 
of a few years now before all the horses and cows, 
bulls and pigs that we were about to see would have 
been made into soup for the Communists, while she 
and he and I, and all the others like us, would be 
tramping the roads with our feet in rags if we hadn’t 
been murdered in bed. I had told him her remark 
about the little Yankee, I’m sorry to say, and so, 
with the most earnest and helpful expression, he 
advised her to make almost immediate preparations 
to emigrate to the land of the brave and the free, 
where she and her daughters might, with the proper 
letters of introduction to philanthropic millionaires, 
land jobs as cook and chambermaids before it was 
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too late. We left her fighting for breath to a chorus 
of virginal snorts. I enjoyed it very much. 

I was far more interested in the people than in the 
animals, and it was extraordinary to notice, in so 
many cases, the close resemblance between the 
farmers and the exhibits in which they showed such 
pride. ‘There were really as many bulls in square 
felt hats and gaiters as there were in the pens with 
ribbons on their foreheads, and I could eventually 
tell at a glance those who went in for breeding horses 
and those whose lives had been devoted, like their 
fathers’ before them, to the rearing of cattle and pigs. 
I wonder why it is that horse breeders are usually 
thin, small men who never seem to grow bald? Have 
you noticed that? Hugo and I discussed it, and of 
course he seized the chance of developing the idea 
to its very ultimate point. “It’s perfectly easy in 
any crowd,” he said, “‘to decide upon the profession 
to which every man belongs. It’s stamped upon 
his face. Dress them all alike and one could still 
pick out the soldier from the sailor, the solicitor 
from the barrister, the dentist from the doctor, the 
banker from the merchant, the reporter from the 
editor, the novelist from the playwright, the actor 
from the opera singer, the composer of music from 
the manufacturer of jazz, the parson from the pro- 
- fessor, and the politician from other advertising men. 
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I can tell the difference even between the average 
peer and a market gardener, the K. B. E. and the 
common or garden knight, a Foreign Office clerk and 
one in the Board of Trade, and nothing is so im~ 
mediately simple as to recognize this man as a 
cricketer and that as a tennis player, this as a victim 
of mountain climbing and that as a sufferer from 
golf. And, after a few years, men take on the look 
of the clubs they haunt, so that, unerringly, one 
allots this one to the Garrick and that to the Green 
Room, this to Boodles and that tothe R. A.C. The 
Athenzum expression and that of the Savile are in- 
stantly apparent and so is that of the Naval and 
Military and the Junior Army and Navy, though 
the club look is not quite so obvious now as it was 
before the war. They’ve had to be a little careless 
in order to keep alive.” 

_ My accidental and unusual method of replying to 
the call of “Speech” the night before had evidently 
got about. Over and over again, as a compliment to 
me and by general request, the band played “‘I Want 
to Be Happee,” “Me and My Boy Friend,” and that 
fearful catalogue of domestic tragedies that had 
worked such wonders in the Dower House, and I 
was desperately frightened when a tall, tubular, and 
awe-inspiring lady bent toward me like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa and urged me to stand for Parliament 
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at the next County by-election, because she had 
heard that I possessed “many of the unconventional 
gifts and national impertinences that had made dear 
Lady Astor so preéminently popular.” I was 
called away immediately on urgent business. It was 
a great relief that there was no farmers’ banquet 
that night. 

The Americanization of England was brought 
home to me very strikingly by half a dozen news- 
paper photographers who invaded me every day. 
Like the men whose methods they have imitated, 
they not only made themselves free of the Park and 
the private gardens, but my bedroom and boudoir, 
and were quite amazed when I refused to give them 
one whole afternoon posing in every known costume 
including a bathing dress. Everyone else did, they 
cried. And “the Gentleman with the Eyeglass,” who 
wore two as a matter of fact and whose white ducks 
were spotted with red-currant stains—he adored the 
kitchen gardens—was peevish because I wouldn’t 
give him my “reactions to English life and how it 
felt to be a Countess.” He'll write them, just the 
same. 

But the third afternoon and evening were the 
times I enjoyed the most, although the evening was 
hideously marred by the blot I referred to above. 
I have never seen anything so lovely as the flower 
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show, Jack. The three big marquees were so 
crammed that I’m certain that every garden in 
every village must have been denuded of its blooms. 
How big the sweet peas were, and some of the 
sweet-williams looked like great round Catherine 
wheels. And, oh, those roses! What colours, what 
scents, what aristocracy! I couldn’t tear myself 
away. And what nice women brought them in, 
nearly all of them past middle age. One could see 
on their faces the story of their hard lives, the 
children they had brought up, the poverty and grief 
they had endured, the long hours of work demanded 
of them, but all of them wore, that afternoon, the 
softness and kindness in their eyes that come of 
loving a garden, however tiny, and from the whisper- 
ings of flowers. 

Your brain wave of giving an unannounced fire- 
work display just before the dancing that night will 
probably be talked about by all the young people 
when they are grandfathers and grandmothers. 
It came as a huge surprise to me, too, and I nearly 
jumped out of my skin on my way toward the band 
stand when a rocket hissed into the transparent sky 
and burst into a thousand stars. Could you hear 
from where you were the great chorus of Oo’s that 
followed them all the way down? Those were beau- 
ties, too, that went off with an ear-splitting bang, 
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and all round [ heard the older men say, “Ah, that’s 
the sort of little joker that useter make a rabbit 
o me!’ But the great sensation was the monstrous 
wooden horse that galloped about with William as 
its legs, frothing golden rain on the at first frightened 
and afterwards delighted crowd who stampeded all 
over the place. How they yelled with laughter 
when, just as it seemed to be exhausted, it broke 
out again and again in new places with different 
effects, sending out red and blue cascades and a kind 
of fiery confetti. And when its head began to splut- 
ter and throw up everything ever invented by the 
genius of explosives, and finally its nose became an 
enormous wheel of revolving colours, it would have 
done your heart good to hear the general joy. The 
children were so excited that they jumped about like 
frogs, and I don’t believe most of the old people had 
ever seen “the like.’”’ They clutched one another 
with their mouths open in awe and fascination, and 
I’m perfectly certain that some of them thought the 
fairies had come out. You deserve another medal 
for it, Jack, made of the essence of pleasure and a 
concentration of laughs. William was a revelation 
of grotesque humour. The way he curveted, 
pranced, darted into unsuspicious crowds, and made 
the queer wooden thing seem to be alive and think- 
ing, couldn’t have been better done even by an ex- 
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perienced clown. He was absolutely Elizabethan 
when I congratulated him. Turning his cap round 
and round in his hands he said, “‘”T'was as simple as 
pie, melady. I'd set meself afire if it ud do any good 
ter you.” Nice grateful William! 

And then the dancing, which was great funtoo. I 
can’t compare the scene to one in France or Italy, 
because Mother’s afraid of the sea and has never 
taken me there—the only way in which she has never 
followed the crowd, dodging the ridicule of her 
friends who rush to Europe every year by saying, 
‘See America first’’—but I don’t believe even those 
unself-conscious countries could have achieved any- 
thing more picturesque and characteristic than the 
one I saw that night. It was a great scheme to 
build the dancing floor round the band stand, with 
all its Chinese lanterns and little electric lights. And 
a better scheme still to have laid it in that part of the 
Park that dips like a soup plate so that those who 
were not dancing could perch round the rim. I went 
out on the floor with Marshall as soon as the band 
had recovered its wind at the end of the fireworks, 
and Hugo led forth Mary Tucker, the village belle. 
Just like Hugo to think of his own amusement before 
anybody else’s. Mary, of course, was all dimples 
and preenings. He was the next best partner to the 
Prince of Wales to her. But if he had had your sense 
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of fitness or an eighth of Nicolas’s sensitiveness, he 
would have endured ten minutes of ghastly discom- 
fort with two hundred pounds of the chemist’s wife. 
And before you came down and were competed for 
by all the leading ladies of Princes Risborough in the 
strictest order of precedence, I had two-stepped with 
the policeman, the postman, the tax collector, Bur- 
ridge from the Wycombe Arms, and several of my 
boys. One could tell the villagers because their 
Sunday-best was black and thick, with white collars 
and dickies and cuffs that kept slipping down, and 
what Hugo called the “townee bloods” from High 
Wycombe and Beaconsfield by their quite appalling 
imitation of what their local shops took to be the 
“latest "Varsity style.” All the girls looked nice in 
light frocks and white stockings, though they would 
have walked better and disguised the length of the 
national female foot if they had worn shoes with 
lower heels without those horrible blobs of rubber. 
I only hope you caught sight of old Muggleford, who 
deserves his title as the father of the village. Mar- 
shall told me that he had on the suit of clothes and old 
tall hat that he wore at his wedding forty-seven years 
ago. They have only been out of the box since for 
the funerals of his relations and the marriages of his 
family. He looked exactly like one of the cricketers 
in the eleven your grandfather captained—the photo- 
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graph is in the billiard room—and the resemblance 
was added to by his shaven upper lip and the wide 
frill of hair under his jaw. If only those strange 
people of Dayton could have seen him, they must 
instantly have been convinced as to the truth of the 
Darwin theory. 

I was awfully annoyed at the behaviour of half a 
dozen hard-bosomed, ugly, and disappointed women 
who had come over from High Wycombe, represent- 
ing a committee of kill-joys, and who sneaked among 
the bushes with raucous cries and electric torches. 
What a sign it is of the turning tide of civilization 
when all such Pecksniffs in England and America 
appoint themselves Canutes to humanity and en- 
deavour to arrest its natural appetites and desires, 
not by education and example, but prohibition and 
illiterate screams. Hugo and I delighted in the way 
you stalked them, rounded them all together, spoke 
to them with an exquisite economy of words, and 
shot them from the Park. Your line about its being 
“‘a personal affront” and “a piece of damned in- 
fernal cheek” made them splutter like the Catherine 
wheels but go out like the squibs. Jack, once again 
I take off my hat to you. We want a few more such 
men, old boy. 

When it was noticed that we were dancing to- 
gether, after we had been so long at the disposal of 
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everybody else, were we left all alone on the floor by 
arrangement, or was it a spontaneous thing? I for- 
got to ask you that. You didn’t notice the sudden 
clearing and the watching circle that was made. 
You were in your lover mood at the time, holding me 
tight and saying the things I long to hear from you. 
I noticed, and after the first spasm of nerves, 
wouldn’t have cared if we had been under the spot- 
light at the Coliseum. It was only when the band 
stopped and there was a shattering burst of applause 
that you saw what had happened, got as red as a 
turkey cock, clenched your jaw, shot an order to the 
conductor, and did it all over again. It wasn’t a bit 
like the first one though, because you never whispered 
a word. I suppose it was the romance of our being 
newly married, their gladness at the Park being open 
again, and the glamour they had placed about me 
because I had come from the land that sits on the 
golden egg that worked the whole thing up. In fact, 
the moving-picture appeal that fills the cinemas. 
The one regrettable incident of those good days 
happened just after you had to leave me to examine 
the audit of the three concerns. I stood for ten 
minutes talking to Mr. Pickering, who had decided 
to honour the proceedings with his Cromwellian 
presence—one of his eyes was filled with disapproval 
of all such orgies and the other with admiration of 
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Mary Tucker’s knees—and then, just as I had slipped 
into one of the walks to join you in the library and 
get a little rest, someone sprang out at me from be- 
hind a rhododendron and seized me in his arms. It 
“was Ormskirk, as I realized instantly from the fa- 
miliar aroma of soap, tobacco, and hair tonic. I 
kicked him so violently that he had to let me go. 
But he didn’t break into a husky laugh as usual. 
He clutched me by the arms in a sort of hungry rage. 
“What are you doing here?” I asked, icily. “‘You 
were not invited.” “Invited! Has any one been 
invited? I paid my shillin’ with the mob and have 
as much right as they.” “But that doesn’t include 
the privilege of assaulting the hostess!” ‘‘Doesn’t 
it? I’ve seen you in the arms of most of the clods in 
the place.” There was a new note in his voice. He 
was far from being the overconfident Ronny whom 
I had met hitherto. “If manners maketh man,” 
he went on with heavy-footed sarcasm, ‘“‘you’ve a 
lot of choice specimens here.” My note to him, 
then, had rankled indeed, and the anger which Sheila 
Carrick had described at my having tricked myself 
away was still burning his conceit. That was good. 
I liked that. It was about time that a woman had 
had sufficient decency to teach this man a lesson. 
“Tf you don’t let go of my arms,” I said, “Ill call the 
village policeman.” ‘Go on,” he said, “I don’t 
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give acurse. I’ve been waiting for a chance to show 
you how I ‘woo’ and now, by God, you shall see it 
and have nothing to grumble at.” 

To add to the danger of the thing, it was obvious 
that he had been drinking. He spoke at the top of 
his voice in order to be heard over the band. And 
although it was almost pitch dark in that tree-roofed 
alley, I could catch a glint in his eyes that was full of 
don’t-care lust. 

I was in abject terror. We were in the short cut 
to the house. At any minute, you might appear, 
stumble on us, ask what was the matter, and put the 
finishing touch to this man’s uncontrol. I could 
imagine his taking his revenge by blurting out the 
story of that mad day and getting half killed for it 
before you questioned me in the voice you used to the 
foreman. And all the while I stood there struggling, 
groping for some way in which I could save myself 
and get this beast away. He yelled and clutched 
and tried to carry me off. The darkness, the blare of 
the band, the near-by swish of feet, the closeness of 
other voices, the shock-of the sudden onslaught, all 
madeitanightmare to me. I put my mouth to his 
ear and begged him to go. I promised to write and 
apologize, ask him to stay, see him in town—anything 
to mark time, keep him quiet, soothe him into a 
civilized state. It wasn’t a bit of use. Drink and 
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humiliation and the desire for something that I had 
left him without had all worked him into a bull-like - 
rage. But just as he had almost lifted me off my feet 
in spite of all my efforts, I heard a fit of coughing and 
saw someone push through the hedge of rhododen- 
drons. There was a thudding blow, I felt Ormskirk’s 
hands relax, and down he went like a felled ox. It 
was the poor boy from the sun box who had seen the 
struggle and brought down a heavy stick on Orm- 
skirk’s head. ‘‘Leave the brute to me,”’ he said, with 
another burst of coughing. “‘I’ll go and collect 
two of the men to carry him off the place. I saw 
where he left his car—he came in when I was leaving. 
I expected trouble of sorts and followed. He had a 
row at the gate. We'll chuck him in his car, and 
when he comes to, let’s hope he'll drive himself to 
the devil or break his rotten neck.” , 
And then J fled. But I dared not go to you. I 
fumbled up to my room with shaking knees, stood 
there with my hands over my face, and thanked God 
for a friend. The house is much too far from the 
road to hear the noise of cars. But I listened and 
listened, and presently the band stopped, and I 
heard voices and laughter gradually fade away. 
Then you called me from the hall and reminded me 
that you had to drive to town, and I went down to 
say good-night, and pretended that I was tired when 
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you said how white I was. Jack, for the first time I 
am glad to be alone. And even now, long as I’ve 
been sitting here writing this, I’m afraid to go to bed, 
because I know that I shall have a frightful dream of 
your having seen Ormskirk at the gates and heard his 
version of that beastly business that I’ve got to hide 
from you because you wouldn’t understand, or if 
you did understand, condone. Your estimate of 
women makes no allowances, Jack. What a climax 
to these happy days! 
Kartu. 


Icknield-over-Cross. 


DEAREST: 

I’m in very low spirits to-night. I have a head- 
ache and a heartache, and there’s a nasty thread of 
jealousy sewing me into knots. It isn’t the vague 
jealousy of your work this time, although it has 
taken you to town every day since your breakfast 
with Winston Churchill. Everyone says that your 
speech in the House of Lords in the middle of the 
Cruiser crisis helped the Admiralty, which, in spite 
of the general outcry against spending money, ought 
to have been helped in this case. I don’t know. As 
a practical person, I’m all against tying up an enor- 
mous amount of money in something that won’t make 
a return, but if you are right in your contention that a 
strong navy is the best insurance against some horri- 
ble outbreak, well and good. I’m for peace at the 
proper price. And now you tell me that you are up 
to your neck in the committee meetings which are 
discussing the report about Mosul, whatever that 
may be, and the northern boundary of Mesopotamia, 
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which you say is the danger spot. You’ve only had 
time to tell me that you are all against the experts, 
and are making yourself “devilish unpopular with 
certain members of the Cabinet but none of the 
soldiers” by urging the cutting of England’s losses 
out there and making an end to what you call “that 
fathead adventure.” I don’t know the first thing 
about it. How should I? I always thought that 
Mesopotamia was one of the myths. But what I do 
know is that I’ve hardly seen anything of you during 
the whole of the week and that you sit up half the 
night over a mass of papers and are utterly distrait 
with me. 

But we'll let that go, although we’re still on our 
honeymoon and I’d like to have you all to my- 
self. I am not a fluffy-minded idiot, or a cry-baby, 
and anything that you can do to keep the world from 
fighting, I’m with. Go to it with everything you 
have in you, I say, and don’t care a whoop about me. 
The men are working well on the house, and I have 
plenty to keep me out of mischief all day in fixing the 
place for Mamma. So, really and truly, underneath 
moments of natural disappointment and loneliness, 
I like the way you accept responsibility and set your 
teeth like a bulldog into important national ques- 
tions. It’s your job and you must do it, as Father 
has always done his job, like the rest of the men who 
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count. I couldn’t bear it if you were a Hugo, a 
word spinner, a looker-on, a charming messer-about. 

If the truth must be told, and it must in these let- 
ters, the person who has been using the needle is the 
stealthy Sillysette. Jack, Pve become, quite sud- 
denly, filthily jealous of her. I suppose it’s awfully 
stupid, but it’s true. As she is such an old friend of 
yours, and for some unimaginable reason you find 
something in her to like, I couldn’t very well tell 
her that the sight of her gives me goose flesh and ask 
her to stop her all-day-long practice of dropping in 
until you’ve got through your work in town. After 
all, it zs very lonely in the golf cottage, and she’s a 
hobbyless, helpless creature who depends on every- 
one around her and thinks she knows how to con- 
verse. In fact, she’s as utterly lost when she’s by 
herself as a hairdresser would be in a whaler. She’s 
happy only when she has grouped her limbs into the 
most comfortable chair and is off on miles of yap. 
When she starts off with “What I always say is,’”’ I 
feel completely doomed. All this week she has been 
following me about like a Russian wolfhound, just 
as white, just as loopy, and just as concave. But 
not, unfortunately, just as silent, and not by any 
means as grateful for kindness. That word is not 
to be found in her dictionary, stupendous tome that 
itis. For several mornings, not having been hitting 
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on all twelve, I’ve had breakfast up in my room, and 
each time—would you believe it?—she’s made an 
entrance and kept me about. “Morning. Doesn’t 
one’s Spirit rise with the Dew to Heaven on such a 
Morning as this?” (Excuse me, but, oh, my God!) 
No, no, no. She won’t have anything. She has just 
pecked at a little toast. What she always says is, 
Eat a Light breakfast, a slightly more Substantial 
lunch, and really Devote one’s self to a very well- 
chosen dinner. But, after all, the coffee smells so 
tempting and the bacon so very tweeky—and there 
you are. All the trouble, just as I want to get into 
my clothes and push along to the works—I mean 
the Dower House—of ordering another breakfast, 
giving lots of unnecessary trouble and hanging every- 
thing up. Then her Morning Views while she makes 
a graceful meal, criticizing my clothes, commenting 
on my hair from the point of view of the Modern 
Trend, making nasty references to money and its 
Buying Power, and generally enjoying herself. 

All of which, for your sake, I could bear with fairly 
good grace, although her Museum-professor manner 
of regarding me as something quite unique is always 
with her. But what has got under my skin and made 
me very sore is her bland persistent way of comment- 
ing on all sorts of little things that I’ve said to no 
one but you, which proves that your inarticulation is 
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personal to me. She takes an angelic delight in let- 
ting me know that, however you may be with me, 
with her you have no barriers, that you speak the 
same language, are on a footing of the frankest in- 
timacy, stand out in the Open, hide nothing from 
each other, and because of your very old Friendship 
—always with capital letters—are bound by a Tie 
of Sympathy which nothing can Destroy. If she 
simply made these statements, as she makes so many 
others, with nothing to back them up, they would 
bore me, of course, but nothing more than that. 
But every time she makes them, with a beatific 
triumph, she quotes me with inverted commas, jabs 
me with her metaphorical needle, and fills my blood 
with a full injection of the microbes of jealousy. Two 
or three such doses, even, would be very bad to en- 
dure, because the only thing I have against you, 
Jack, is inarticulation, but her stabs have been made 
so often and so expertly during the whole of this 
week that her bacilli are making war in my veins, 
and I’m thoroughly upset. 

I lay awake for hours last night with the lamp 
on at the side of my bed. I seemed more alone in 
the dark. You know how, if you lie in bed in the 
daytime, you are bound, unless you’re reading, to 
watch the flies and their apparently aimless way of 
manceuvring, like a squadron of aéroplanes—going 
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round and round with sudden dips, never completing 
their tangents, making nose dives that are quickly 
arrested, and averting dire collisions? In exactly 
that way I could see dozens of questions flying below 
the ceiling which came from nowhere, led nowhere, 
dipped, dodged, disappeared, recurred, seemed to be 
becoming larger and larger, to be heading straight 
at me, only to dive, turn, and grow quite small again. 
The question that came most frequently and stood 
out amongst the rest was, “Kath, what’s the matter 
with you? What’s the matier with you, Kath?” 
And the others that dodged about were, “‘Does he 
find you stupid and unintelligent? Is he more in- 
terested in your body than your brain? Do you 
drive him under his shell because you irritate him? 
Does he open up to this girl because she’s more of his 
kind than you are? Was there something more be- 
tween them than just friendship before he went to 
New York? Is he making fun of you behind your 
back?” Disturbing, haunting, humiliating ques- 
tions, all of them, which shake my faith in your 
loyalty, in what I thought was our fine and splendid 
partnership, and my hope and longing that the 
happy times we’ve had during our work together 
were making you less reticent and reserved. 

It may be that I’m making a mountain out of a 
molehill, manufacturing myself into an invalid be- 
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cause a thorn has scratched my finger. I may be 
doing an injustice or be in an unhealthy frame of 
mind. But put it this way: How would you feel if 
Elliot were living near by and made himself my 
shadow, a man who is in love with and wanted to 
marry me, when, suddenly thrown with you, he 
began to comment on private things that you had 
said to me, quoting you so accurately that only I 
could have confided them to him? Not only that, 
but suppose his constant innuendoes and mysterious 
hints, unfinished sentences, and memories cut in half 
left behind them the rankling suggestion of a deeper 
sympathy, a closer understanding between himself 
and me than you were aware, most bitterly, had 
existed between me and you?’ What would you do, 
Jack? Face me up and have it out, strangle it 
before it became a monster, or pooh-pooh the thing 
and treat it asa joke? Would you? But the differ- 
ence between us is so great in the way of temperament 
and tradition, atmosphere and upbringing, that, if 
you put me through it, I should answer, without the 
slightest reserve. Whereas, if I as much as at- 
tempted to rattle your private door, you’d instantly 
turn the key upon me and leave me stultified. Is 
it shyness? It it self-consciousness? Is it a sort of 
pride? When you were very young, or during the 
war, perhaps, did you throw down your fourth wall 
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to someone you trusted who went horribly back on 
you? Oh, Jack, I don’t understand it, I’m a fright- 
fully worried girl. It’s almost worse than being 
jealous, though that’s an agonizing pain, to be sore 
and hipped and uneasy with a nail through my pride. 
Or is the right word Vanity? Yes, it is. 

It has done a certain amount of good, though, and 
relieved my congestion of thoughts just to put these 
things down on paper, although they may never be 
read. Confession is good for the soul, but it is cer- 
tainly all the better when the priest is not deaf in both 
ears. 

And now I must revert, unwillingly, to Ronny 
Ormskirk, who has an ominous knack of cropping 
up in these letters when there’s anything wrong 
between us. He sent me a letter by special messen- 
ger the morning after the féte which put me out of 
my misery as to whether youandhehad met. lam 
thankful to say that he wrote like a gentleman, 
though in the uncertain handwriting of a schoolboy 
or a jockey—one line at one angle and the next at 
another, like the telephone poles in France that one 
sees in picture postcards, so I'll be fair and copy it 
here: 


My pear DarropiL: 
I don’t know who brought down that bludgeon on my fumey 
head, but if you do, thank him from me. The blighter nearly 
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brained me, and another ounce of weight would have necessitated 
trepanning, but if he never does anything else in his life, he did a 
good thing then. I can only say to you in the feeblest extenua- 
tion of my unforgivable behaviour, and with the humblest apolo- 
gies, that I love you and was drunk. Very drunk and im love as 
I have never been before. You pulled my leg that very precious 
day on the river because I babble like the shallowest kind of 
brook. Dol? Well, I suppose Ido. J want to be happy, but 
I can’t be happy unless I make ’em all happy, unless I make 
7em all happy too-oo-oo—your favourite song, eh what?—or 
something to that effect. But in spite of my flow of words which 
struck you as being so vapid, I was without one that could in any 
way describe my sensations when I brought back the champagne 
and found an empty flat. I’m still without them, though you 
may be interested to know that I found others sufficiently useful 
to break off something that I didn’t think you’d like. Never 
mind what it was, but my reaction, to use the latest word, was 
respect, agreement with the drastic lesson you gave me, and a 
desire to clean up a bit. I give you my word as to that. It 
was ruthless and far from generous, but I did it on the spur of the 
moment, thinking hard about you. I don’t know. I suppose 
everything has gone too easy. I mean a doting mother, lots of 
money, a facility at games, a too good-looking father, and all 
that. A swollen head comes on early, like mumps. No one 
during the whole of my life has reduced its size as you did— 
except, of course, the man who came out of the bush. It had 
been considerably larger before that! I rang you up half a 
dozen times the next day to ask you to forgive my boorishness, 
but you had obviously given orders that you were out to me. 
I continued to ring up, hating to write letters, until you left 
town. You maintained your strategic position well out of my 
range. I moped about, desperately in love with you, hating 
myself and the whole damn show. Then I grew morbid for lack 
of exercise and took to doing a thing I’ve never done before, be~ 
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cause it’s bad for one’s wind. I mean I tippled. I saw your 
photograph, looking the darling that you are, in the Daily 
Graphic giving the prizes to the Constabulary of your parts, 
read about the revival of the old custom of holding the three-day 
business at Icknield-over-Cross, and on the last night, after 
buckets of brandy, motored down. I couldn’t keep away. 
Beginning with a fracas at the gates with the local bobby, I was 
in a low and vile mood when I paid my shilling, and when I saw 
you dancing with those rustics, and, finally, looking so confound- 
edly happy with your husband—oh, I don’t know, I snapped. 
You know what followed far better than I do, except what hap- 
pened when I woke up in my car. I was perfectly sober then, 
and having pieced things together, drove home with blood all 
down my neck and the deepest sense of self-disgust in what I 
suppose is my soul. And the first thing I am doing this morning, 
on my knees, Daffodil dear, is to write this feeble letter to tell 
you how I feel. I’ve already said I love you, and to prove how 
true it is, I swear on my honour as a—as one who ought to be a 
gentleman, that I won’t let you know I’m alive until you let me 
know that I am. 
Ronatp ORMSKIRK. 


I replied to this, of course—it deserved an instant 
answer—and said that nothing of the sort would have 
happened if I hadn’t been a fool. I said that I for- 
gave him, asked him to forgive me, and accepted his 
word that he would not come anywhere near me 
until I sent anS OS. I made no mention of Sheila 
Carrick or her hold-up. I’m perfectly willing to pay 
for my mistakes. Poor soul, she has to live. And 
so, greatly relieved on that score, I hope that I may 
never see him again. If I do—and this I swear—it 
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will be only because of you and this subtle woman 
and a general break-up of everything that’s good. 
It was thoughtful of you to suggest a house party 
over the week-end—the first since I’ve been here. 
I jumped at it because I hoped it would prevent the 
inevitable Evelyn Parke from floating over like one 
of the loose clouds of a cyclonic disturbance, and it 
did, I’m glad to say. Hugo “rots” her, and she 
hates that, Nicolas avoids her like the plague, and 
she had never met the other people, and so she re- 
mained in lofty dudgeon with all the Sitwell poems. 
Serves her right. Also because you had still to be 
away all day, and even when you returned, I knew 
you must hurry to your room after dinner and dig in 
behind the barbed wire of your work. And as I was 
running on very little gasoline, I looked to Hugo and 
Nicolas to tow me up my hill of depression. They 
certainly did their best, but for some reason or other 
the rope kept breaking and I didn’t make it once. 
Moira Starkeley and Joan Burlington, who had 
always been on the top of their form when I was with 
them in London, were terribly tired and stale. The 
season had worn them to rags. Both of them spent 
the whole of Saturday and Sunday lying in bathing 
clothes on blankets on the terrace. They called 
it the radium cure and had their meals taken out to 
them and asked to be left alone. To talk was against 
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the rules, and to listen very harmful. So there they 
lay, half the time on their backs and half the 
time on their tummies, scantily one-pieced, and very 
good to look at. I could see that Marshall consid- 
ered that the world was coming to an end, though he 
took out their meals himself. They had nothing to 
eat but ice cream and raw tomatoes. I hoped for 
better things of Lady Portsay, who sparkled that day 
at Ranelagh and other times, and who has what they 
call in Chicago such a good mind, but she had brought 
down ‘‘The Painted Veil’’ with her, and so was held 
to a hammock during the whole of the time in one 
long series of gasps. She is one of those conscientious, 
masticating readers, and when she simply had to 
leave the book for meals she was so warped, she said, 
by Somerset Maugham’s “poisonous views about 
women” that she hadn’t the heart to talk. The 
only time she found her tongue was in the hall on 
Monday morning when, with her husband pushing 
about chairs and hitting things with his stick, and the 
car champing at the bit, she held forth about the 
book, which she called a devilish thing. 

Lord Portsay went off with your friend Colonel 
Mortock to the golf course on Friday afternoon, and 
neither of them showed up again except for dinner 
every night, after which they played billiards, until 
the exodus on Monday morning. Hugo and Nico- 
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las played tennis all the time, and when I saw that I 
‘spoilt their game, I umpired for a little, and then 
wandered into the beech forest to think my miser- 
able thoughts. I had tea with Mr. Pickering on 
Saturday discussing soils, and later went up to see 
the poor boy in his sun box, whose cough was very 
much worse. The look of him frightened me. On 
Saturday and Sunday nights, after dinner, at which 
the two girls didn’t appear—they dragged themselves 
to bed with the disappearance of the sun—Hugo, 
Nicolas, and I had a shot at three-handed bridge, a 
dreary game at best, after which the two boys de- 
voted themselves to picquet and I wandered in to 
watch the billiards. But Colonel Mortock seemed 
ill at ease with a woman in the room, being, as he said, 
“a master of expletives,’ and so, after peeking at 
you behind your barricade of papers, I turned it up 
and sobbed myself to sleep. 

Jack, I don’t know whether this is a typical ex- 
ample of an English country house party, but if it is, 
I don’t want any more. Hugo had tipped me off 
about not arranging a schedule as we do—I mean they 
do—so hectically on Long Island and other American 
places, but it seems to me that if this is the way it is 
done here, one might just as well keep a free Pub. 

7 By a most uncomfortable accident—I had been 
sleeping badly and was on my way to the rose garden 
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on Monday morning an hour and a half before break- 
fast—I met Hugo coming out of Moira Starkeley’s 
room. He was cool and casual about it, not a bit 
like a man who’d been caught, and going off at an 
easy tangent, begged me not to forget to ask him at 
breakfast what he thought about Birkenhead’s ef- 
fusion in one of the Sunday papers, “written, as 
usual, in the pompous language of the auctioneer.” 
_ He had read it late last night and had several bright 
comments to make.. Whereupon, with a purely 
brother-in-law handshake, he tightened the rope of 
a rainbow dressing gown, and ambled off to the bath. 

Phew! I had been aware of that happening 
in other people’s houses, but it came as a shock in 
my own. He drove her up to town. Nicolas and 
Joan went off with the Portsays to hear of nothing 
but “The Painted Veil”, poor things, and before you 
hurried off with Colonel Mortock, I tried to tell you 
something of all that was weighing me down. You 
were “beastly sick” at having seen so little of me, 
but were quite sure that I had had a topping time, 
said that things were in such a ghastly mess that 
you'd have to sleep in town, held me tight and kissed 
me, yelled out, “Get in, Morty,” and went off like the 
wind. And so there I was, alone. Was I? Yes, 
because at the first sound of the inevitable pre- 
Raphaelite humming, I snatched up my letters and 
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the Morning Post, made for the servants’ quarters 
in a panic, rushed out into the kitchen garden, and 
sat with my back to the peaches. If I had been sur- 
rounded by that awful Parke just then, I must have 
murdered her horribly. 

I heard again from Mamma. _ It was all according 
to the dip I was in that her postscript should be, 
although she didn’t know it, the absolute back- 
breaking straw. Her condition continued to show 
improvement. Of that there was no doubt. Sleep 
dreamless, body without pain, digestion never better, 
brain completely at rest. She had been renewing 
her acquaintance with Jane Austen—so refreshing, 
my dear. Dipping, too, into George Meredith, but 
very sparingly. To tell the truth, she always 
avoided the irritation of mazes. Then, too, his 
quite impertinent caricatures “‘of us” reminded her 
of Max Beerbohm’s. The weather had been re- 
markable. She couldn’t remember so _ persistent 
and beneficent a sun since the year 1911, when the 
bishops, always so interested in farming, had actu- 
ally prayed for rain. She was so happy to have had 
my letter describing, with many graphic touches 
(“you have a most fluent pen’’), the delightful suc- 
cess of the féte days, held once more in the Park. 
In spirit, she had been moving among her dear 
people and watching all the events. Yes, the 
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cottagers’ wives had, as no one knew better, a magical 
touch with flowers. She wished that I had given her 
a catalogue of all that “‘the Bulstrode” had on. “On 
such occasions she was as comically interesting as a 
Brompton Road antique shop.” And now, as she 
really must obey orders and not exhaust herself, 
“Tl end, dear child, with love. Be kind to poor 
Evelyn Parke. She’s a very dear friend of Jack’s. 
P.S. Cynthia, though reluctant to leave the Island, 
could not again refuse the pressing invitation of a 
school friend, the daughter of a wealthy Basque 
whose name I cannot spell, and so has this morning, 
with an easier mind on my account, gone to St.-Jean- 
de-Luz to the family Villa there.” 

Bang goes poor old Cynthia! What zs the matter 
with life? Oh, Jack, I wish that we’d been able to 
do something to prevent this. With all my heart I 
do. Cynthia is such a darling and is so close to us. 
Where and how willit end? Isee that Lord Reading 
has just gone back to India, which means either that 
her man has got an extension of leave or has resigned 
from his job. Or maybe he has had the luck to be 
appointed to another, on the staff of someone here. 
She hasn’t written to me, though I think she might 
have done. In any case, poor dear, she’s thrown her 
onnet over the mill for the sake of a brief Paradise, 
and who can blame her for that? Meantime, I 
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suppose, the very religious wife who considers di- 
vorce immoral is continuing to indulge her anzmic 
passions with epigrammatists. It’s very, very hard 
luck, and, oh, how frightfully stupid. What cruelty 
is done in the name of religion, even in these sceptical 
times! Paradoxically enough, although I come from 
a country that seals up the lids of so many garbage 
cans in the belief that they empty themselves, I’m 
all for divorce. Those whom God hath mistakenly 
tied together let no man keep together, is a very good 
rule, I think. Divorce should be made more easy, 
not more difficult, and marriage not a thing that 
any one can achieve for a couple of dollar bills. If 
two people get on each other’s nerves and take the 
sun out of the sky they ought to be able to get their 
freedom not from Court, with all its disgusting re- 
quirements, but from any old notary public for the 
payment of twenty-five cents. 

But what has given my heart another and pro- 
founder ache is something that I can hardly see to 
put down here for the tears that blur my sight. 
To-night, about ten o’clock, Marshall came into the 
library and said that the Doctor had called. I had 
been dozing for hours in that high dim room, half 
buried in the past. The word “doctor” snatched me 
back to the present, and of course I thought of you. 
You must have had an accident, a smash-up. My 
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imagination ran amok, and I could see you bleeding 
and limp in a ditch somewhere on the road. I 
thought that someone had telephoned to the Doctor 
to break this horror to me. I ran out and found him 
standing gravely in the hall. “No, no, no,” he said, 
before I could speak, ‘‘it has nothing to do with him. 
T’ve come in about that poor lad Nugent.” (Phil 
Nugent, the boy with the cough.) ‘“‘Oh, what about 
him, Doctor?” 

“My dear young lady, I’m afraid it’s all U. P.” 

“But he—he said he felt better on Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“Then he lied to you, my dear. I didn’t want to 
disturb you over the week-end, but, as a matter of 
fact, he sent for me last Monday, the Monday after 
the féte. The excitement, or more probably some 
sudden exertion—he simply refused to explain—had 
brought on a hemorrhage, the worst he’s ever had. 
I didn’t like the look of him, and I had to tell him so. 
But you know that boy, his courage and optimism, 
his faith in the sun and your hut? He scoffed at 
the idea of hospital. How about his cat and the 
bird? It was nothing. He had had ’em before. 
He’d be on his feet, better than ever, if I would ‘give 
him a patch.’ But I didn’t like the look of him, and 
I’ve been up every day, often twice. I pretended to 
take him on a new walk that I had found. He knows 
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my belief in walking for a man at my time of life. 
Well, I’ve just come back from his hut—run back, to 
be exact. And if you want to give him a kind word 
before he goes you must run, my dear. I'll follow 
as fast as I can. It’s a frightful tug up the hill.” 
And I did run as hard as I could. I flew across 
the lawn and along the pitch-dark alley in which the 
Ormskirk affair took place, to the gate in the wall. 
It was locked, and in his fussy vigilance old Muggle- 
ford had taken the key. But it led out to the short 
cut up over the hill and saved going all the way 
round, and so I scrambled over the wall and took the 
hill with my chin almost touching my knees. All the 
time, I could see the light in his sun box that was 
perched on top of the hill like a lighthouse on a rock, 
and when, at last, I reached it and stood outside for 
a moment in order to recover my breath, there was 
no sound of the dreadful coughing that I had grown 
to know so well. Oh, God, wasI toolate? No. He 
was lying in bed on one elbow, as white as a sheet, 
most terribly thin, and breathing in short quick gasps. 
The cat was curled up at his feet and the blackbird 
perched on the rail at the back of his bed. “Oh, 
Phil, my dear,” I said and went on my knees at his 
side. And he smiled and said, “This is Death. 
Well, now I shall know what life means. 
The puzzle will be explained. I’m sorry, because I 
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love life and wanted to make the most of it and do 
something decent for you. Will you give me a keep- 
sake to take over the bridge?’ I knew what he 
meant and kissed him, and he gave a great sigh and 
put his head on my shoulder like a little boy with 
his mother. A wave of maternal tenderness flooded 
my heart. His voice went very high and thin and he 
tried to laugh. ‘‘No grumbles,” he said. “Kath, 
my dearest little friend, take the ups and the downs 
as they come and carry on. Don’t you think? It’s 
all an apprenticeship, a try-out for other and better 
things. Do you mind looking after my invalids when 
they take my cage away?” 

“No, no,” I said. ‘‘No, of course not.” 

*That’s awfully sporting,” he said. ‘‘ You are the 
best of sports. How will you know when I pop in 
to see how you’re getting on? You'll never hear my 
cough any more.” And he laughed, with a sort of 
triumph, and was gone. And when I laid him down 
the cat was still sleeping and the bird still perched 
on the rail over his head. 

Oh, Jacko, Jacko, it was because of me and my folly 
and you and the wound you gave me and our mutual 
selfishness that that poor boy had taken an earlier 
journey to something “‘better” than life. But 1s 
there anything better than life when it’s lived with 
love and understanding? KaTH. 


XI 


Icknield-over-Cross, 
29th July. 
DEAREST JACK: 

I rang you up three times between six and seven 
this evening, finally catching you when you had 
dashed into Wycombe House for a hasty dinner, be- 
cause I can’t go on any longer without having it out 
with you. You promised to sleep here to-morrow 
night whatever happens, but cut short my attempt to 
tell you how serious things have become by saying 
that “they have indeed”—obviously not conceiving 
the possibility of my having troubles to bear—and 
then went on to give me a short account of the new 
and graver crisis that has been brought about by the 
attitudes of the leaders of the coal miners in the 
face of all attempts at a settlement. The quarrel is 
not over a meatless bone, you said, as some people 
seem to think, and it really has very little to do with 
coal. The truth is that the extremist leaders of the 
Union Congress have seized upon this moment of 
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the collapse of our coal trade, which has been 
brought about by the cut-rate prices of other coun- 
tries eager to take full advantage of our too expensive 
output, to order trade unions in no way concerned. 
in the miners’ disputes to declare war upon the 
country. Four or five men, obviously paid by the 
Moscow Soviets, are treating British Labour as 
though it were composed of Russian serfs, you said, 
and are planning to paralyse every industry in the 
country under orders from Moscow. For a combina- 
tion of trade unions not immediately concerned in 
this dispute to engineer a joint attack on the life of 
the nation is not an industrial affair at all but a 
revolutionary movement, and that’s why you’re 
concerned. You have been brought into conferences 
with the unhappy Mr. Baldwin, you said, because 
you had helped to organize the reserves of the Crown 
in a former crisis and may be called upon again. 
You doubt this because the government doesn’t trust 
the country, and you believe that Mr. Baldwin will 
sell himself to the extremists for the sake of a tempo- 
rary peace with the money of the ratepayer, and put 
one more gold nail into the coffin of law and order. 
I had nothing more to say. 

All the same, the gravity of the situation in which 
England has been placed—or has placed herself— 
doesn’t, quaint as it may appear to you, nullify in 
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any way the gravity of the position of the poor little 
devil you brought to England as your wife. It may 
seem to be the very extreme of absurdity that the 
individual heartbreaks of a throbbing mass of hu- 
manity, of whom I happen to be one—the one, ac- 
cording to myself, just as all the others conceive 
themselves to be—should count in moments of na- 
tional tragedy. It may seem to you to be utterly 
silly and tiresome, and I really believe it does, that 
the man and woman concerned at such times should 
continue to think of themselves, remain ill, sleepless, 
and miserable, jealous, hungry, and in pain, to say 
nothing of greedy and selfish and unscrupulous— 
exactly as they were, in fact, before the crisis came. 
Wars and strikes and famines, epidemics, fires and 
earthquakes and every other huge horror that happen 
outside one’s door never cause the bedridden woman 
in No. 6 to rise and walk, the intending suicide to 
put his razor away, or the absconding bank clerk to 
miss the train he has chosen. And I am not ashamed 
to say that the coal crisis, and the disaster it may 
mean, does nothing, absolutely nothing, to sweep 
away my unhappiness or make me think nationally. 
Things have become much too difficult here for me 
to bear in silence any longer. There has got to be 
what Father calls a “‘show-down,” Jack. I have 
borne with your steady and stultifying aversion to 
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personalities, pleasant and unpleasant, as long as I 
can. All along it has been lying in one side of the 
scale, but up till now the other has been weighed 
down by love and admiration and my eagerness to 
conform. I have taken out the desire for human in- 
tercourse that belongs to every American—by which 
such people as Lady Emily, Evelyn Parke, and other 
scoffers think is meant meaningless laughter and 
back-chat, herding noisily in bunches and gossip 
over the actual and metaphorical back-yard fences, 
but which really stands for expressed affection and 
companionship, warm hospitality and sympathy— 
in writing these letters, in telling you everything 
I have in my mind in what is, at the very best, a 
merely second-hand way. _ I began by making them 
a safety valve and they have remained so ever since. 
If I hadn’t started and continued writing them, I 
think I should have burst. J am sure that I must 
have developed either into a headache fiend or lost 
the power of speech. But they no longer do the 
trick, and when you come down to-morrow night, I 
must talk you out of your shell. You must cease to 
be the lover, Jack, and become the husband, the 
friend, the human being. 

But before I tell you what has happened to bring 
this to a head, I must go back to certain other things 
in their order as they came. Whatever is good in 
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me comes from Father, and among the points of his 
character that I’ve inherited is a tidy mind. 

At about three o’clock on Monday afternoon, hav- 
ing managed, by Riffanly tactics, to give the slip 
to Evelyn Parke—I mean I picnicked with the boys 
at the Dower House and told them to say when she 
nosed me out there, as, of course, she did, that I had 
gone home to bed with a headache while I hid among 
the reeking paint pots in a cellar—Pamela rang up 
from London. She, like Cynthia, was thinking 
about herself, by way of a change, and had cut her- 
self temporarily from Mamma’s apron strings—“‘she 
was really as fit as a fiddle’’—to tackle her own prob- 
lem in the pathetic search of happiness that every 
woman makes, having, recklessly speaking, nothing 
else to do. She had had an urgent letter from Ed- 
mund Dorking, the man to whom she’s engaged, 
asking her to meet him to discuss his latest plan. 
She wanted to know if she might bring him down to 
dinner—‘‘you’re so practical, old thing, and I’m. 
jolly sure can advise us”—and, if it were quite con- 
venient, stay the night. I said “‘yes,”’ of course, not 
only because I was frightfully lonely and glad to see 
any one, except Evelyn, but also because I’m very 
fond of Pamela and would move a full-sized moun- 
tain if it would help her to run straight. I was all 
the more anxious for that because of Cynthia’s col- 
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lapse and my nasty tangent with Ronny Ormskirk 
for which I had paid so dearly, with that poor boy on 
the hill. He is to be buried to-morrow in the church- 
yard down below. 

Captain Dorking borrowed a Citroen from some- 
one and arrived in time for tea. You don’t know 
him, do you? But J did, in the first ten minutes, 
although I had never seen him before. He’s very 
tall and simple, unsmart, and, unlike so many Eng- 
lishmen, has never bothered to cultivate a pose. 
He’s neither Oxford nor Army. He isn’t literary or 
sporting. You can’t immediately put him under 
any heading, except obviously that of “‘damned good 
sort.” He doesn’t talk with an accent or try to 
“place” his voice. He gives you a warm hand grip, 
is instantly at home, laughs because he has to and 
not because he thinks he ought, and is as natural and 
friendly as a dog whose pedigree isn’t flaunted in one’s 
face. His mouth is large and his nose isn’t straight, 
his ears catch the eye, and you can see that when he 
has his hair cut it’s just.a cut. His collar is a little 
frayed on one side, a button is off one of his cuffs— 
always, I should think—and his clothes haven’t 
been made by a tailor but by a wholesale firm. But 
in spite of all, he is thoroughbred without any argu- 
ment, and better than good-looking because he has 
trustable eyes and cheerfulness, and the sort of 
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steady reliable spirit that burns like a light on a 
rock. If I were a sculptor, I would make him stand 
for the figure of the Unknown Soldier, or if I were an 
artist I would use him as my model for the Pied 
Piper, leading tired and work-worn humanity from 
the slums. I wasn’t a bit surprised when Pamela 
told me that his father was a doctor who had died 
making experiments with inoculations for the pre- 
vention of one of the frightful epidemics among the 
people of India. Pamela adores him, it was very 
plain to see, and he adores her and makes no bones 
about it. If ever a marriage stands a chance of 
being made in heaven here it is. 

I didn’t have to egg him into speaking. He waited 
until he had put away three cups of tea and a plate 
of extra crumpets, then led the way to the nearest 
herbaceous border, beamed upon it, turned to me 
as if he had known me all his life, and came straight 
up to the point. It turned out that his latest plan, 
a brain wave, was to emigrate to Canada, buy some 
earth with the money that he had saved, run up a 
shack, make a clearing ‘“‘or whatever it is,” and at the 
end of a year, by which time everything would be 
going strong, send for Pamela, marry her in Quebec, 
and settle on his farm. And when she chipped in 
and said, ‘““You see, Kath, it’s less comic, somehow, 
for Captain and Lady Pamela Dorking to rough it 
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in a log hut in a new country than in a tin-pot villa 
in Croydon or a hole in a wall in Hammersmith,” 
I thought of what Hugo had said and his sordid idea 
that Mamma should take the girls to Montreal and 
spread a thick layer of matrimonial birdlime on the 
transplanted family tree. 

The disconcerting and generally unpopular réle 
of the practical person invariably carries with it a 
very wet blanket which puts out mistaken en- 
thusiasms as effectively as fire. Well, they had cast 
me to play that part, and having been in Canada over 
and over again, I played it for all I was worth. But 
first I found out that Captain Dorking had never 
farmed in his life. He had gone from Harrow to 
Oxford and from Oxford, during his third year, into 
the army as soon as the war broke out. He had 
joined up a Tommy in a line regiment, been given a 
commission for gallantry in the field—the only field 
he knew anything about—and transferred to the 
R. F. A. The only job he could get after the Armis- 
tice, and that simply because his uncle was a director 
of the line, was a clerkship in the Cunard office, 
where he had acquired a great reputation by captur- 
ing new-rich Americans to sail on their smaller ships 
when the giants were all full up. He did so by con- 
vincing them that the smaller ships had become much 
smarter now, owing to the fact that they were patro- 
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nized only by the most exclusive American families 
and European nobility. In addition to his being 
able to prove the truth of this, they loved to hear him 
laugh. 

Then I discovered, before I killed the scheme, that 
Pamela had never lived farther away from the near- 
est town than forty miles, and never from one that 
merely consisted of a one-story bank and a general 
store, where the thermometer is well below zero all 
the winter. I drew an uncoloured picture of very 
stern hardships, a cruel climate, the penalties of be- 
ing green and soft, dreary evenings, no companion- 
ship, domestic work that would quickly take the 
bloom off Pamela’s cheek, a tragic struggle, single- 
handed, that would put a crick in Edmund’s city 
back, children who must add to both their burdens 
and somehow scramble up, and showed them, terri- 
bly plainly, that they could make a better living in 
their own surroundings by growing mushrooms for 
the London hotels in the Dower House cellars. I 
might just as well have used a hand grenade. Poor 
dears, they nearly wept. The only chance they saw 
of getting married had gone around the corner as 
black as a hearse. 

But having seen them together and taken as great 
a liking for Edmund as I had for Pamela, I was deter- 
mined to play fairy godmother before they left in the 
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morning. It’s the easiest act in the world with 
other people’s money! So I put on my thinking 
cap. In a recent letter from Father—dictated and 
typed, of course—he had told me of having been per- 
suaded into buying up the patent for dry-cleaning 
clothes at home. He said that it was very cheap 
and easy, that he had called it “Goodasnu,” and 
that it was bound to be a big winner as soon as he 
started to push it. “It’s one of my numerous side 
shows, and I fear it will make another pile for your 
mother to hurl away.” 

The post office closes at eight. At quarter to eight 
I sent off a man on a bicycle with a cable which ran 
as follows: ‘‘Dearest Dad cable me money and in- 
structions open office London Goodasnu stop have 
found only man in England to put it in every home 
stop his trustworthiness enthusiasm and winning 
smile worth thousand pounds a year and commis- 
sion as beginning stop I will bet my life on that stop 
load up ship right away stop I love you Kath.” I 
just had time to read it aloud before I sent it off and 
you would have thought that instead of entertaining 
two happy people at dinner I had a school treat there. 
We spent a riotous evening, wrote a letter of resigna- 
tion to the Cunard Line, hunted through the list of 
offices and flats, furnished both on paper, engaged a 
mythical army of drummers, decided on a day for the 
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wedding, and laughed like children every time that 
Edmund wound up all his sentences with “stop.” 
The load on my shoulders felt very light that night. 

They drove away in the morning before the dew 
was dry, so that Edmund might arrive in Cockspur 
Street to punch the clock in time. But before they 
left, showing definite signs of cold feet, they came 
into my room. I asked them what was wrong, and 
Pamela said, “Do you really believe that your 
father will do such a wonderful thing merely because 
you ask him?” ‘To which I replied, as soon as I had 
recovered from the biggest laugh I had ever enjoyed 
in England, “‘ My dear old Pamela and Edmund, I am 
the only daughter of a hundred per cent. American 
father, and so what I say goes, you see.”” ‘The end of 
it was that they drove away in such a blaze of re- 
newed joy that they made a moving white spot on the 
sky. 

I had no black frock to wear at my poor boy’s 
funeral, but I don’t think he minded that, and some- 
how, if I had had one I shouldn’t have worn it for 
him. Death, where is thy sting, when you alone cure 
our coughing fits and give us life? As he had no 
living relative in England, I followed the coffin as hig 
dearest friend, with that good kind doctor of ours. 
It was carried all down the hill:to the church in 
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Princes Risborough by six of the village men, and 
every child old enough to walk carried flowers in the 
little procession. It was a lovely morning with a 
cloudless sky, and a most beneficent sun. As we 
wended our way down with the old white cross be- 
hind us, the Doctor said, “‘How bravely that boy 
bore his cross. What a lesson he taught us.” 
The scents of the hedges and wild flowers seemed 
sweeter than ever that day, and the larks rose up 
with their throbbing songs like a choir as we went 
along. All the women who had stored up his kindly 
thoughts like rose leaves in a bowl attended the 
service, and even Mr. Pickering’s outer stucco of 
hardness cracked when those words were read. And 
while he stood at the edge of the grave, as the coffin 
was lowered, the shrill high voices of the children 
burst into “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” All the 
horror and pain were absent. The shimmer of 
golden light, the vivid colour of flowers on many 
graves, the calm stateliness of the yews with their 
gentle arms outstretched, and even the tolling bell 
gave to this simple deed not gnef but gladness. 
Phil Nugent had lost his cough, and although his 
hut would no longer make a beacon on the hill, no 
one who had ever known of his courage and his gay- 
ness would be able to glance up at the high spot 
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without feeling his spirit about them with a sense of 
helpfulness. I don’t have to tell you, dear old Phil, 
that your homesick cat and bird are with me. 

I took up my watch at the Dower House as soon as 
I got back. Everything there looks good. All the 
bad places in the roof have been mended and the 
chimneys patched, the bedrooms have all been 
painted and papered, and the two new bathrooms 
gleam. ‘The staircase looks really imposing. What 
delightful banisters!] But I don’t believe I told you 
of our discovery in the hall and lower rooms. It was 
most exciting, Jack. When we came back to work 
on those, we found that the farmer to whom your 
grandfather had let the house had put several coat- 
ings of wall paper over the most charming powder- 
wood panelling. I suppose he had found it cold. It 
was the boy with the falsetto who had cut a hole 
through his wad by way of experiment—he has 
worked in old houses before—and I need hardly tell 
you that I had every scrap of it off. Behold the 
result! All these rooms are now back to their 
original state, simply and beautifully panelled and 
sucking in layers of eggshell-white paint. You 
can’t think what this has made of the house. The 
effect is exactly that of ridding a sweet old pauper 
lady of a printed linen dress and putting her back into 
the dress that she used to wear in youthful affluence. 
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I’m too delighted for words. What a proper back- 
ground for all the old furniture I’ve bought from the 
Baronite! It is one of the thrills of my life. If 
anything will give Mamma a sense of fitness here, 
this is the thing that will do it, I feel sure. 

I was singing to the boys just after lunch—not 
very well, I’m afraid—when one of them came and 
told me that a Rolls-Royce was at the door. ‘“‘Lady 
Sheila Carrick,’’ he said, ““would like a word with 
you.” My heavy heart fell away down to my shoes. 
Had she come for further blackmail, and, being in 
need of cash, gone back on her word? For a mo- 
ment I felt too nervous and frightened to see her. I 
didn’t seem able to bear another kick in the face. 
But just as I was going to play the coward, tell the 
boy to say that I had left the house and that he 
didn’t know where I had gone, I heard a cool 
“How de do” and felt like a mouse in a trap. It 
wasn’t that she was dressed more beautifully or 
wearing a big pearl on her finger that I had not seen 
before, but her indefinable air of security and much 
less cynical smile that gave me the courage to face 
her without shaking at the knees. I always know 
when I’m in a funk, as you call it, by a pain through 
my solar plexus. To my amazement, it wasn’t 
there. 

“Quaint way of killing a fine afternoon,” she said 
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las a mere statement, without sarcasm. “Is painting 
‘a hobby of yours?” In a burst of confidence that 
struck me as being strange under the circumstances, 
I told her what I was doing and why and took her 
over the house. She was quite sufficiently interested 
to praise the work and the speed with which it had 
been done, asked questions about prices, even, and 
was moved to amusement, if not to enthusiasm, at 
the panelling story, and then said finally, “Well, ’m 
hanged if I know of any other girl who would bother 
like this for a mother-in-law. Do you mind coming 
into the air?” What was the good of minding? She 
held the whip. 

So we went out and walked round the garden, and 
while she made conventional remarks about the 
flowers and the old trees, stood startled at the view 
of the Vale that one gets suddenly where the yew 
hedge stops, and looked me over curiously when she 
thought I wasn’t watching, I waited to be told the 
reason of her visit. I saw that someone had added 
to her collection of service stripes, three or four at 
least. I noticed a softer air about her. She seemed 
to have taken a cure, slept like a rational being, 
smoked less, and to be quite rid of her stale-eyed 
night-club look. She was many times more lovely, 
more delicately water colour in the blue of her eyes 
and the cream of her skin, than when she had come 
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down before. Then she drew up at the gate and 
gazed at me with such an expression of friendship 
that I was as startled as she had been by the unex- 
pected view. “Look here,” she said, ‘“‘take this, 
will you, and when you go in, put it in the fire, if 
there is one, or tear it up, just as you like.” 

She picked an envelope out of her bag and held it 
out to me. “What is it?” I asked, not dreaming 
what it could be. ‘“Henderson’s statement,” she 
said. “I’m able to retire from the blackmail game, 
and I thought you’d like to know.”’ I gasped but 
had nothing to say.. “You see,” she went on, in that 
placid way of hers, “‘my luck’s turned. A boy I 
knew when I was a kid has inherited his father’s 
business—whisky, a well-known brand. And al- 
though he knows my Ormskirk past he’s going to 
marry me. There are any number of men knocking 
about who deliberately marry notorious women be- 
cause they need reflected glory. But this one is the 
rare exception. He’s marrying me for love. We’re 
going to live in the country, hunt whenever it’s 
going, keep every domestic animal there is, and have 
a boy and girl.” Her cold eyes warmed and a little 
smile flickered round her lips. 

“The best of luck,” I said. 

“The best of luck to you. I hope we run across 
each other now and then.” 
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“T hope we shall.”” We shook hands upon it, 
warmly. 

“Well, good-bye, then. Thanks so very much.” 

“Thank you so very much. This is a great re- 
lief.” 

“Yes, of course it is.” She remained by the steps 
for a moment—not self-consciously or with hesitation, 
but because she was struck by a thought. “Oh, 
yes,” she said. “I knew there was something else. 
I’m doing my very damnedest to forget Ronny. I 
hope you’ve done so already. Have you?’ 

“Utterly,” I said. 

Once again I watched her into a car—the easy 
swing, the well-set-up wide shoulders, the small 
head on the beautiful round neck, the boyish hips, 
the graceful ankles—but not to drive this time. 
Whisky, especially with prohibition in a thirsty 
country, provided a smart chauffeur. Once again 
she saluted me with an upraised hand, and I was 
left alone. I have not the slightest doubt about her 
having that boy and girl. 

And now [ll proceed to tell you why I rang you 
up—why I consider my crisis as grave as that of coal. 

Returning slowly home through the village— 
there was nothing to hurry for—I found Evelyn 
Parke in the hall. She was sitting floppily with her 
profile against the stained-glass window, so that she 
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appeared to have annexed the halo of your patron 
saint. Evidently she thought, as I did, that she 
looked like an Academy picture hung in the final 
*eighties, the sort of thing I had seen a coloured 
print of in the rectory. Her gown, as I suppose she 
calls it, was arranged into thick, fat creases, and her 
hair was done in plaits, like an aureole, all round 
her head. Her feet were on the window seat and her 
long thin hands were clasped about her knees. The 
title that she had chosen for the picture was obviously 
“ Agrevaine,” or “Much Too Good for This Earth.” 
All the same, I noticed that she had ordered tea for 
herself and emptied a pot of honey. I suppose my 
“Hullo” was unenthusiastic. In fact, I meant it to 
be. And I know that my tips-of-fingers way of pick- 
ing up her horrid handkerchief was calculated to 
annoy. Also, I’m afraid that I intended her to see 
how I raised my eyebrows at her having ordered tea 
in my house as though it were a shop. In spite of 
which, I was amazed and dumbfounded at her 
violent storm of rage. Rising and towering above 
me, her gentle refined pre-Raphaelitism dropped 
with all its folds. She seemed to be thin and naked, 
modern and venomous. And then it all came out. 
She began by accusing me of the most disgusting 
rudeness. She said that my not having invited her 
up to the house for the week-end was a piece of vul- 
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gar and outrageous impertinence. She denounced 
me as “a common little American” for having 
dodged out of her way on every possible occasion, 
giving the servants the impression that she had no 
right to the run of the house. “Let me tell you, once 
for all,” she screamed, “that you are the interloper 
here, not I.’ She had had mercy on me hitherto, 
had treated me with great forbearance for the sake 
of the general peace, but now that I had declared war 
and fought with dirty weapons, she would show me 
that she could fight and ‘‘was also the possessor of 
poison gas.” If it hadn’t been for the dire necessity 
of marrying money she would have been your wife 
and there would have been some dignity in the place, 
even if it had existed behind half-closed rooms and 
“To Let” advertisements in Country Life. “Let 
me tell you that Jack loves me and has always loved 
me. We were engaged to be married before the war. 
I set him free in order that he might go in search of 
American money. I sacrificed myself so that he 
might set his house in order. No one would know 
better than you, if you weren’t so conceited, that he 
loves me still, and so far as happiness goes, is a 
miserable broken man. Your body is not unattrac- 
tive, and an heir is needed, but you don’t speak the 
same language as he does, and he leaves you whenever 
he can. That’s the truth, and you know it! Every- 
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body knows it. Would he find solace in work in the 
middle of a honeymoon, do you suppose, if he had 
been able to marry the woman he loved? You’re 
the laughing stock of the country with all your crudi- 
ties, your songs to the Constabulary and your picnics 
with working men, your flirtation with that tubercu- 
lar boy and your behaviour with Hugo in London. 
The whole countryside reeks with gossip, and there’s 
not a dinner table in Buckinghamshire at which 
you're not discussed as a joke. I have only to tell 
Jack of your treatment for you to be put in your 
place.” 

On and on and on, with variations and graphic 
gestures, blazing eyes and a face the colour of lard, 
with ridicule and hard short laughs, once or twice 
tears and hysterical shrillness. Again and again, 
the most venomous words about money—“ You 
think you can buy up the world”—but always back, 
from all her tangents, to your love for her and 
broken heart. ‘You don’t know him. You’ve 
never found him. He can’t speak to you. He hides 
himself from you behind utter wordlessness. Isn’t 
that true? Isn’t it? Isn’t it? The fact that he 
treats you as a woman only means that he’s a man. 
But you’re a liar if you can stand there and tell me 
that you’ve ever felt like a wife.” 

But I’m not a liar, and I had to stand there with- 
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out one word to say. And when she took herself off, 
or rather “‘swept from the house,” as she will describe 
it to you, I still stood, chilled to the marrow, unable 
to lie to myself. I was poisoned by her gas. Every 
word that she had flung at me epitomized my 
thoughts, brought them into solidity as the sand and 
lime and water at the Dower House become concrete 
when they’re mixed. I wish that I could have pulled 
myself together sufficiently well to have ordered her 
out of the house and shot something at her that would 
have made her squirm. ButI couldn’t. Iwas beat. 
And so now there’s nothing for it but to wait for you, 
tell you everything, and hear what you have to say. 
I give you the benefit of the doubt before you 
answer, because my mind is stored with many mem- 
ories of the Aguitania, of Wycombe House and the 
nest that looks down on the vale where I lay in your 
arms. But if only I could go to this window and 
hear the shake of the trains under Park Avenue, see 
all the lighted eyes in the apartment houses in front 
of Father’s room, have the absolute certainty that I 
was loved and needed, respected and admired, that 
there was a man behind me, sitting there, who would 
listen to me and hide nothing when he spoke—just 
for a minute 
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Villa Le Bocage, 
St.-Jean-de-Luz, France. 
Wednesday, August 5th. 
Dear Jack: 

About this time last year, when I was a still more 
“common little American” with Mother at South- 
ampton—I mean the Southampton on Long Island— 
I received a coloured post card of this place from one 
of my numerous school friends. Like the others who 
were in the habit of scampering all over Europe, 
summer after summer, with mothers who followed 
the crowd, she had the triumphant knack of sending 
these little enviable squares to those who remained 
at home. I made a collection of them and used to 
turn green with jealousy when I gazed at the Bridge 
of Sighs and the Lido, the Ponte Vecchio and the 
Rigi, the Arc de Triomphe and Nelson’s Monument, 
the Palace Hotel at Biarritz and the bullfights at 
San Sebastian, at which her mother indulged in the 
blood lust and took her darling with her to encourage 
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itin her. But it was her post card of this place with 
its wide blue bay and red and white houses, with the 
Pyrenees cut like pieces of cardboard against a cloud- 
less sky, more than any of the others, that made me 
put it down first in the list of those I longed to see. I 
have to thank you and Cynthia for the chance. 

I hadn’t given you up on Thursday night, although 
you came so late. In fact, it was a quarter to twelve. 
And when, just before dinner, someone rang up to say 
that you couldn’t possibly dine and so far as he could 
make out wouldn’t be able to leave London, because 
“although old B. is going frightfully groggy, he’s 
being urged to put up a fight,” I hung on your prom- 
ise. You had said ‘“‘whatever happens,” and al- 
though I don’t understand you, I know that you stick 
to your word. I wasn’t alone until ten o’clock, how- 
ever, because Hugo came in to tea on his way back 
from a near-by golf course, and I persuaded him to 
keep me company at dinner. Although, as he said, 
“he had a detestation of fracas and turned away his 
head from all unseemliness,” he had been obliged to 
notice the hand of Trotsky round the government’s 
throat, and for the first time since he could remem- 
ber, would open the morning paper to see how much 
Baldwin had paid out of the public’s pocket in order 
to relax the grip. “He’s a weak and timid person 
and clings to the hope of being able to throw the 
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onus of revolution on the shoulders of another 
Premier. A general strike would be a messy busi- 
ness, though, and there would be no getting near Le 
Touquet, where I’m due for a month with rather an 
amusing soul. Then, too, I’m certain that my man 
would join the rabble and choke me in my sleep.” 
He asked where you were, and when I told him, 
laughed. ‘Good old Jack; he said. “How that 
man revels in crises. I can hear him egging on the 
trembling Cabinet to let the blighters strike, so that 
he can shove on his uniform and lead the Fascisti 
and Die Hards to gallant deeds. What would be the 
use? These people number about five per cent. of 
the nation, what is called the flower of the country; 
the rest are made up of those who will grouse be- 
cause their holidays will be ruined, and the trade 
union men. ‘These last, instead of trying to rescue 
their various means of livelihood by working longer 
hours for smaller wages, as the Germans have done 
with the inevitable result, and as the French are do- 
ing in order to save the franc, will show their teeth, 
insist on far more than their pound of flesh from an 
emaciated chest, squeal and kick, flood mines, smash 
railways, sink ships, break open jewellers’ shops, 
scream bloody murder, and prove once more that 
they have no fairness, codperation, or common sense, 
but are simply selfish brutes. Their leaders, drinking 
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vodka, will wait until the scrap’s over before they 
ooze out from their holes.” 

In the middle of dinner he faltered over an epi- 
gram, broke off in the middle of a sentence, said 
instead, “I had a little ecstatic note from Pamela this 
morning,” filled his glass and rose. “Your Royal 
Highness, my Lord Duke, my Lords and Ladies, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, looking from one 
picture to another, “I have the great honour and the 
deep gratification of proposing the health and long- 
continued happiness of the most generous, the most 
sympathetic, and the most practical little lady who 
has ever reigned in our house.” 

I burst out crying and went blindly out of the 
room. 

I gave him time to finish dinner to the bitter end— 
as a matter of fact, the savoury was going to be 
very nice—bathed my eyes, powdered my nose, and 
flicked a comb through my hair—before I let him 
near me on the terrace whistling, “In Kentucky I 
Sure Was Happy Once.” He came out and took 
my arm, and we walked up and down for an hour. 
Slow and melancholy processions of low black clouds 
were passing, and the heavy rain had chilled the 
garden and made the flowers dank. But the starry 
faces of tobacco plants looked up at us, and whole 
families of martins were playing before bed and 
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screaming round the house. I ignored my sudden 
breakdown and played a cheerful part. So did he, 
for a little while, and I hoped that he had put it down 
to my having been moved and gratified by his un- 
expected praise. He was rather that kind, I thought. 
But I was wrong. He was worried and presently 
said so. He proved the astonishing fact that there 
were moments when he actually switched away from 
the absorbing consideration of the graceful Hugo 
to give a little thought to someone else for a change. 
He pressed me to tell him if anything was the matter, 
if anything had gone wrong in which he could help 
in any way. “I hope to God, my dear Daffodil, 
there isn’t a rift in the lute? What? Tell me, 
won't you? Of course, old Jacko is a bit medizval, 
a trifle difficult to live with—not one-eyed as I am, 
but utterly concentrated on what he considers to be 
his job. I mean, a person with a stake in the 
country, and that sort of thing. He always was a 
bit like that, and being one of the few men who took 
the war seriously and looked beyond it into a fright- 
fully mismanaged peace, has not been a very bright 
playfellow. I can well imagine that. In fact, I 
Jook upon him with a mixture of admiration and 
ridicule as a modern Don Quixote without the com- 
fort of a Sancho Panza, tilting at the windmills of 
government inefficiency, well-organized commun- 
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ism, and general laissez faire. Probably you find 
him a trifle inhuman, but after all, my child, no man 
ever sacrificed his pleasures on the altar of a cause 
without turning his wife into a tallow candle with 
which to light the thing. Do y’ see?” 

I was sorely tempted to take him into my confi- 
dence, to open up my flood gates and ask him what 
to do. To use him as you’ve used Evelyn Parke, 
talk you over and backbite, wallow in his sympathy 
and wear the martyr’s wreath. But—I don’t know. 
Somehow I couldn’t. I believe I told you before 
that I detest the wifely trick of parading a husband 
in his underclothes before every prying eye. I’ve 
heard so much of it, and it has always made me sick. 
And so, like the much-abused Baldwin, I proceeded 
to dodge the issue and pretend to be perfectly 
pleased. And so he continued, not unwilling to 
take the floor again: “Daffodil dear, I ask you to 
remember that you came across my brother at a 
most unrestful time. He went to New York on a 
mission. He came back to find everyone howling 
for Economy, dead especially against the spending of 
ill-spared money on armaments and such. To one 
who is obsessed with the notion that the future 
peace of the world depends on Britain as a hefty 
policeman, you can see what. he must have been 
through. Now comes this revolutionary movement 
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in his own beloved country, his horror at government 
weakness, and his undoubted feeling that she’s 
being handed over deliberately to the wreckers with 
all her glorious past. A man cannot be a husband 
as well as burning torch. If, as you say, there is 
nothing a little ragged at the elbow, as there might 
be very well, give him a chance, dear child. Wait 
till there’s a pause. Catch him at a moment when 
things look better. Coach him into laughter. 
Nurse him just a bit. Tempt him to play the giddy 
ox a little. Old Jack, you may take it from me, 
is the soundest fellow I know—and, moreover, he’s 
deeply attached to you.” 

He did his best, you see, and I was a hundred per 
cent. with him about your work. I’ve already 
established that. But could I agree as to your 
soundness on the top of Evelyn’s outburst? Could 
I believe in a deep attachment other than to Fath- 
er’s money, when you were in love with another 
woman at the time you married me? Wouldn’t it 
have been sound to tell me of this and of your previ- 
ous engagement, to give me the chance either to get 
out of it or go through with it, taking the nsk? I 
thought so, although I clung desperately to the hope 
that you would be able to show me that Evelyn was 
a victim of hallucinations or a sex complex, and had 
manufactured herself into the angelic heroine of a 
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Dellish novel. However, I tried to assume some- 
thing of Hugo’s Chesterfield manner and thank him 
with a firm underlip for his brotherly concern, and 
shortly after, he “tore himself away” and must have 
passed you on the road. He’s a dear thing, very 
amusing, very good to look at and to be with, a 
shrewd and close observer, with kind spots in his 
heart. But his self-indulgence is so colossal, his 
refusal to undertake responsibility so deep-rooted, 
his indolence and acceptance of anybody’s bounty 
so frank and callous that, as he represents the post- 
war type, no one can be surprised if the frightened 
government regards him as being as great a danger 
to the country as the revolutionaries are. He 
belongs to the growing army of what Nicolas calls 
the “Lollipops,” men of good family who are poets 
and effeminates, stylists and onlookers, and who are 
just as well satisfied to live on a dole as their humbler 
brothers are. 

When he had gone, I told Marshall to order 
something for you to eat and have it ready in the 
dining room. I felt certain that the last person to 
whom you had been paying any attentions was your- 
self. I reminded Marshall of your liking for sand- 
wiches because they’re not “‘such a fag”’ to eat in a 
hurry as things you have to cut for yourself. Then 
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I went into the chapel for a little while and stayed 
there in the dark. 

Well, you arrived at a quarter to twelve and 
brought Colonel Mortock with you, and your reason 
for doing this, you said, was to discuss with him the 
immediate reorganization of the amateur transport 
service, as to which the government had slacked in- 
excusably and allowed it to disintegrate. Ifthey had 
been all ready to be called upon, and as efficient as 
before, Baldwin could have hummed another tune, 
you said. It was now a dead certainty that other 
trades would turn their machine guns on him and 
demand a subsidy so ‘“‘there was damned little time 
to be lost.” You were humiliated and angry; I 
never dreamed that you could be so angry. You 
talked in short sharp sentences about having to set 
up a line of defence. You said that Mr. Baldwin 
ought to hand in his resignation, so that his place 
might be taken by a man who knew how to fight, or, 
if he clung to office in the face of his deplorable 
failure, be displaced, as generals were in the war 
when their unfitness brought about disasters. You 
couldn’t for the life of you see why the only people 
on earth who go from one hideous mistake to another 
without punishment are your pachydermatous poli- 
tical leaders. And while you talked, as much to 
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Colonel Mortock as to me, you marched up and 
down the dining room eating those sandwiches. 
He ate, too, as though he’d been starving for 
days. 1 was surprised to see that neither of you 
drank. 

I don’t suppose you remember the utter scorn in 
your retort when I asked you, as his hostess, if 
Colonel Mortock would like a bedroom for the 
night. ‘‘Bedroom?” you said. “Good God, dear 
kid, Morty and I can’t think about bedrooms now. 
We shall be back on the road in ten minutes. There’s 
a conference going on in Arlington Street which I 
shouldn’t have left if I hadn’t given my promise to 
you. Somebody’s got to do something with Baldwin 
on his knees.”’ And then I suppose you must have 
seen the hole this made in me, because you put your 
unsandwiched hand round my shoulder and gave me 
a hammy kiss. “I’m beastly sorry, young ’un,” 
you said. “I’m afraid you find it slow. But as 
one of the best little sportsmen I’ve ever met, you'll 
play the game, of course. Yowu’ll see the papers to- 
morrow, so it’s no good my telling you now. It’s a 
case of a kiss, a sandwich, and a bolt. Here, Mar- 
shall, fill my pouch and put some matches in thé car 
—ready, Morty?” Then you headed Colonel Mor- 
tock to the door, took me by the hand, led me with 
you to the steps, and while Marshall ran to the car 
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with a jar of tobacco, like an excited hen, kissed me 
again. 

It was my last chance for a little egotism and I 
took it. “Don’t,” I said, and put up my hand to 
keep you off. I shall never forget the look of 
amazement that shot across your face. Your 
“Good Heavens, what’s the row?” which showed 
how little you considered a mere wife, a mere honey- 
moon, the possibility of my having to set up a line 
of defence, of there being a crisis in as well as outside 
your house, almost made me laugh. 

As it was, speaking in telegram form as you had, 
I said, “Evelyn Parke’s the row.” 

“Evelyn Parke? What in the name o 

“She loves you, she says.” 

“Oh, good Lord!” 

“And you love her, she says.” 

And I waited for you to cry out, “‘She’s a liar, a 
mischief maker, the serpent in our Eden”’—swear 
words, ridicule, anything. If you had cursed me for 
a little fool, denounced me for my lack of faith, hit 
me even, I should have watched you leave me 
through tears of joy and cheered you on your way. 
But you didn’t. All you did was to give a gesture 
of huge impatience and shake your head as much as 
to say, “‘Oh, my God, these women!” 

That was what made me grip you by the arm 
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and cry out, “Are you sound? Are yout Are 
your?” 

And then Colonel Mortock called, and all you said 
was, “Right, I’m coming,” and went, without an- 
swering me. 

I stayed downstairs that night. The word “bed- 
room” raised as much scorn in me as it had raised in 
you. I pecked at the remaining sandwiches, said 
good-night to Marshall, who was itching for a word, 
and then went out on the terrace and marched up 
and down. The blackness and indecision of the 
clouds which, with a fallen wind, were hardly mov- 
ing now, fitted my mood. Where was I? Where 
had you left me? What did you mean by letting me 
dangle from a rope like a solitary piece of washing? 
Did you dodge my question because you were ashamed 
or because you resented it? For an hour, I went 
once more over every inch of well-trodden ground, 
blaming you, excusing you, doubting you, believing 
in you, repeating all that Hugo had said and all that 
Evelyn Parke had screamed, admiring you, finding 
fault with you, hating you and loving you, bringing 
up on one side all my memories of your tenderness 
and passion, ranging up on the other your silences, 
your reservations, your snail-like withdrawals—but 
remaining just exactly where I was. 
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Finally, I threw several logs on the fire in the 
library, collected some travelling rugs, drew a sofa 
into the range of warmth, took off my frock, and 
forced myself to sleep. I woke in the morning when 
my maid, with a perfectly expressionless face, 
brought in the inevitable cup of tea. I gave no ex- 
planation of my eccentric behaviour. It was all 
over the house by then, of course, by way of Marshall, 
that you had been down for ten minutes with Colonel 
Mortock, and as he had dramatized the event, prob- 
ably gone the whole hog while he was about it and 
predicted the end of the world, it was natural that 
I should sleep on the ground floor in order to have 
less far to fall. I opened one of the papers and the 
headlines echoed the words you had spoken while 
you ate. “Surrender to Violence. The Premier 
Hands Over the Government to the Reds. Intense 
Uneasiness and Dissatisfaction All Over the Country. 
Lloyd George Makes Scathing Comments. Labour 
Triumphant.” 

I wondered how long your meeting had gone on, 
who had been there, what had happened, if all the 
members of the Chatham Club had been summoned 
from Vichy and Aix-les-Bains, Cowes and all the 
golf clubs, how the King felt, exactly what sort of 
language Winston Churchill was using at the explo- 
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sion of his budget, what the overtaxed middle class; 
who would have to pay for the tune, were saying— 
why don’t they form a union?—and what sort of 
expressions there were at that moment on the faces 
of Wellington and Nelson, Pitt and Chatham, Salis- 
bury and Queen Victoria, as they looked down on 
London from their plinths. 

I don’t know why, but I was given twice my usual 
number of letters that morning. There must have 
been a hundred, I should think. It was in the 
ironic mood of things that all but two were begging 
letters from hospitals, clergymen’s widows, a society 
for providing artificial limbs for our heroes, an appeal 
for a hundred pounds from a body of Rhythmical 
women whose one object in life was to provide class- 
ical music to the criminal classes for the Higher 
Vibrationary Process, an “affectionate” request 
from the Columbia Women’s Club in London for a 
sum sufficient to enable them to commission a statue 
of the late Great Commoner for an honoured place, 
and so on and so on. Pathetic, tragic, comic, and 
idiotic, an extraordinary reflection of the difficulty, 
the stupidity, and the queerness of these times. Of 
the others, one was from a woman, who wrote from 
Albuquerque and signed herself “Mrs. Barron W. 
Ramburgher,” to tell me that she “was just going to 
go to Europe next year like all the others,” and ask- 
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ing me “to fix it so she should be presented to King 
Edward the same as them Vanderbilts.”’ The other 
was from Cynthia. 

It was a shocking but irresistible letter in which she 
told me that Colonel Shackleford’s sister, who had 
rented the villa to which he had taken her, ‘“‘had 
been suddenly seized with an attack of conscience 
and is leaving for England the day after next. 
Having got a job in Egypt, Frank has only one more 
week to give me. Then—wmafische, the End. With 
Edith’s flight from this house of sin, that precious 
week is busted, because Frank and I are sticklers for 
etiquette. I mean, we demand a chaperon under 
the strict Edwardian rules. This place is full of 
visitors, and a certain number are English, and some 
of them know us! There mustn’t be any gossip 
floating about which would inevitably drift to the 
Isle of Wight and have a damaging effect on Mamma. 
Dear old thing, can you find it in your kind heart 
to help us? I heard you say that you want to see 
this charming place, and now that Jack is certain to 
be in armour, waving his two-handed sword, couldn’t 
you leave the lonely house for a little to be the first 
of the swallows to fly to the Sunny South? The 
bathing couldn’t be better, the golf, though you are 
obliged to drive off to the minute (which I detest), is 
excellent, and the sea that rushes in and goes bowling 
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out sings an exhilarating song in which there’s a 
suggestion of the fandango. Spain, roughly speak- 
ing, is only a pelotari’s throw away. If you can, 
and will, buzz me a wire on receipt of this, telephone 
to Cook’s in Piccadilly to get you tickets for Tues- 
day, then catch the eleven o’clock express from Vic- 
toria arriving in Paris at 6:35, having dinner on 
your way to the Gare d’Orsay (Frank is all in 
favour of the Café La Pérouse) catch the Train de 
Luxe, Pyrénées-Cote-Basque at 8:15, and we will 
meet you at the station in the morning—I’m afraid 
at rather an unearthly hour if it’s punctual, which it 
isn’t. We shall never be able to thank you if you'll 
do this for us, but I promise that we'll prove our 
gratitude.” 

I sent the wire—wi-ah, as I’m trying to call it— 
right away, got Cook’s on the telephone, and was 
told that “everybody’s travelling but we’ll do our 
best—will ’phone your ladyship later,” and had my 
bath. Later meant twelve o’clock—“ have had the 
luck to get you all you want except cabin on boat 
deck, very sorry” —when I proceeded immediately, 
and far too soon, to pack. Far too soon, because 
never in my life had I been so eager to rush away from 
any house as the house of Evelyn Parke. I knew 
that I could rely on my Admirable Crichton of a 
chauffeur to find Victoria Station for me and put me 
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on the train—he’s a charming person who is a tower 
of strength on the Princes Risborough cricket team, 
I hear, and has made his sitting room in Mrs. Pod- 
ger’s cottage the wonder of the village—but as I 
wanted a private message to be delivered to you, I 
*phoned to Nicolas to meet.me at Paddington. At 
first, I thought of asking Hugo, but I had a feeling 
that he would raise a finger, put his head on one side, 
and say, “Ah-h, there zs a rift then,” and I’m not 
very keen on humble pie. In order not to allow 
myself any more opportunities for going over this 
thing than I could help—and over and over—I 
worked at the Dower House until five o’clock. It 
Was a wet and miserable day, horribly cold and de- 
pressing. I shall never forget the way in which I 
killed the evening—and I think that killing time is 
one of the worst forms of murder—because every 
detail of every long and lonely hour stamped itself 
on my brain. I went through something of the 
same experience once before, during the holidays 
two years ago. Mother and I were spending the 
summer at Bar Harbour, and I suspected from what 
Father had hinted in one of his letters that he was 
very ill. It might be appendicitis or “something 
worse.” But as Mother was making a fool of herself 
with a simpering dance hound that year, she pre- 
ferred to believe that it was only an attack of in- 
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digestion and wouldn’t go to New York. In any 
case, she considered that to be ill or temporarily 
incapable of working was a bad case of self-indul- 
gence on the part of the man who earned the money 
that she should spend, and so I went alone. The 
journey was a long one, half one afternoon and all 
one night, and there I sat, mewed up in the awful 
train, driving it mentally, impatient of every stop, 
my brain unwinding pictures of an operating ta- 
ble and a deathbed over which passed stretches of 
deserted country, telegraph poles, advertisement 
boards, railroad crossings, wooden shacks, and small 
towns, people’s faces in the restaurant car, the bed- 
ding and drying clothes in all the windows of the 
slums of New York, and the back of every book in 
Father’s room in which I waited for an hour-while 
he was being examined by several doctors. You 
must have had many such hours during all those 
years of war. Is it queer of me to see any similarity 
between these two evenings, do you think? [I 
don’t, because I felt that there were all the symp- 
toms of a grave illness in our relations, and I was 
waiting for the verdict as to whether our love was 
going to live or die. 

It was like dear old Nicolas to be punctual. It 
was he, in fact, who opened the door of my carriage, 
helped me on to the platform, and collected a porter 
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for my baggage and captured a taxicab. If he 
never had a play accepted and the British Soviet 
were to pinch his nest egg he would go to France, he 
said, not laughing with his eyes, and be a concierge. 
I have never stayed in a Continental hotel, so the 
point was lost on me. It was while we were driving 
across London and after he had told me his news, or 
rather the lack of it, and the latest playwright gossip, 
which was that the man he admired, Lord Cromer, 
had very wisely banned the production of ‘‘ Desire 
Under the Elms”’—a nasty, perverted, and horribly 
tiresome piece, I thought, when I saw it in New York 
—that I gave him that message to you. I asked him 
to find you during the day and say this without any 
comments: “‘ Kath wants me to tell you that she has 
gone to join Cynthia at St.-Jean-de-Luz and that 
she intends to remain there until you send or bring 
an answer to her question. Her address is Villa Le 
Bocage.” The question was, “Are you sound?” 
as I knew that you would remember. 

For one instant, I thought I was going to be dis- 
appointed in Nicolas, that he was,going to do what 
Hugo did, put me through a cross-examination and 
give me good advice. But my judgment of his 
character was the right one, and after darting a quick 
and anxious look at me he simply said, “‘ Right you 
are, Kath,” talked about other things until we 
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arrived at the station, and then dashed off to get me 
some French money and a pile of magazines. The 
train was crowded, and so, of course, was that foot- 
ling little steamer on which you probably made far 
too infrequent crossings during the war, but quite 
enough to know, when the sea is rough, the horrible 
hour it gives. Wedged in between an Englishman 
with a pipe and an American woman with children 
who were utterly indifferent to everyone else’s com- 
fort, and surrounded by the sort of people who had 
never achieved the moral strength of putting mind 
over matter, I endured the longest and most un- 
hygienic sixty minutes of my life. I think I shall 
fly next time. For the rest of the journey, which was 
new and amusing, during which I wrenched myself 
into forgetting the pain and humiliation of running 
away from a place that had suddenly ceased to be 
home, I was adopted by two Oxford men in mustard- 
coloured “bags” who were going to Biarritz. They 
were very thoughtful and cheery, and knew Hugo 
slightly, whom they both resembled as closely as 
artificial pearls. They looked after me like a pair of 
exemplary mothers, took me to the Café La Pérouse, 
which overlooked the Seine and all those funny little 
bookstalls on the embankment, anticipated all my 
wants with feminine but not effeminate intuition 
and, what’s more, spoke French, which one of them 
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described and explained as being “atte Bow.” That 
it wasn’t was proved by the effective fluency with 
which they dealt with the scattered but irritable 
official who was in charge of the places on the train. 
They gave him hell in what they called the scrapings 
of Montmartre. It was as effective as a burst of 
Irish on a New York trafic cop. They told me that 
they looked forward to being Gilbertian gentlemen 
for one more year, and after that, as the only means 
which the future offered of earning a good living, 
they were going to join the Socialist party and be- 
come trade union leaders. ‘‘We’ve got the gab, 
we need the graft, and we can learn to advertise.” 
After leaving Bordeaux in the early hours of the 
morning, the train dawdled through many forests 
of fir trees, each one with two little cups where their 
bark had been slashed away, passed a zig-zag pro- 
cession of steel erections which looked like children’s 
exaggerated toys, and arrived in a new and lovely 
world nearly two hours late. By that time, you 
had had my message, and I hoped that you would 
have found a moment in your obsession of tilting at 
windmills to send me your answer by telegram: 
“Yes.’’ That one good word would have sent me 
rushing back. But there was nothing—nothing at 
all. So here I shall stay until I hear from you, and 
do what I can for Cynthia. Kartu. 


XI 


Le Bocage, St.-Jean-de-Luz. 
Wednesday, August 12, 1925. 
Dear Jack: 

This is my eighth day away from Icknield-over- 
Cross. During the whole of this time you have not 
seen fit to communicate with me. Every morning, 
until yesterday, I waited on tenterhooks for the post- — 
man. ‘This morning found me at the beginning of a 
new mood. In my mind’s eye, I could see a grad- 
ually enlarging query. If you are determined to 
ignore my question, am I to take it that you wish me 
to accept Evelyn Parke’s statements and to con- 
sider that you have dropped out of my life? If so, 
what arrangements are we to make for the future? 
A separation? A divorce? I feel that I have 
gone as far as pride will let me. I shall make no 
further move. And if, by the end of the month, 
you have not appeared to explain, or written, either 
I shall return to America on the first possible ship 
or drift wherever a favourable wind may take me. 
It depends upon what turns up. 

238 
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Marshall has written a short note twice with his 
daily selection of what he thought were my private 
letters—though all good advertisements look very 
private now—especially those in the cultivated 
writing of motor firms which would “enjoy” my 
buying a car—and it is from him—think of it!— 
that ve had my only news of you. His first note, 
which hoped it found me as well as it left him, told 
me that “his lordship had not managed to get to 
the house since your ladyship went to France.” 
The second informed me that you had sent your man 
down on Friday for some clothes, and it was from him 
that Marshall had heard that you were working day 
and night with Colonel Mortock, several generals, 
the chairmen of the railway companies, and “other 
noble Lords.” It was from him, too, that the dear 
old man gleaned the latest gossip of the clubs, which 
“if I understand it rightly, which I greatly hope I 
don’t,” means another general election very shortly, 
a swing back to Philip Snowden, “‘not Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who’s a dud” with all the back-bench Con- 
servatives fighting on his side. “They say that if 
Philip Snowden had been Prime Minister when 
Cook presented his gun, he would have been told to 
go to the devil, and fight the damn—I’m sure I beg 
your ladyship’s pardon—thing out.” I read this to 
Colonel Shackleford when we were driving to the 
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golf course, and after saying, “What rot!” he said: 
“By Gum, I think the old man’s right.” 

As one who believed, with high emotion, that she 
had been the means, with her father’s money, of 
coming to the rescue of an ancient house, at a time 
when it was hoped that a firmly established Con- 
servative government had made it possible to 
achieve that deed, I have watched the movements 
of this crisis with great excitement and anxiety. 
T’ve told you, or rather I’ve written it over and over 
again, how deeply this “‘mission”’ had stirred me, and 
how the romance of it had fired my imagination. 
The granddaughter of an Irish-American returning 
to what he probably called the land of the bloody 
Sassenach to prop up the foundations of a tottering 
aristocracy with the money earned by his son! Isn’t 
that, in itself, amazing? Then, too, being what 
your family calls “‘a practical little person,” I feel 
that I am personally involved. In fact, I think I 
feel rather as Father would if he had bought a large 
block of a certain company, believing that it would 
pay good dividends, only to discover that it had 
been driven to the verge of bankruptcy by an in- 
competent board of directors. Whether the county 
likes it or not, I am, I mean, the Countess of Ris- 
borough. In name, at least, I have become the wife 
of a man with a seat in the House of Lords and a 
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stake in the country at a moment when he and the 
decaying nobility of England are threatened with 
the modern equivalent of the tumbril under the 
Communist flag. As things stand to-day, in spite 
of Mr. Baldwin’s extravagant pause, it is, as Hugo 
would call it, “A jolly nice lookout.” Even among 
the most indifferent of the English people whom we 
have met here, playing golf and tennis and putting 
in as good a holiday as they can, there isn’t a single 
one who doesn’t look upon this business as the part- 
ing of the ways. The only optimist among them is 
Colonel Shackleford who, having recovered from his 
speechless amazement at the sudden volte-face of the 
Socialist party by their endorsement of protection 
after having declared themselves Free Traders to 
the bitter end, sees a gleam of hope. He says that he 
is inclined to think that if, in a reasonable time, 
one or other of the parties in power, even if it’s led 
by Mr. Cook, puts a boycott on dumped goods and 
then goes bald-headed for complete protection, the 
revival of factories, the resulting employment of 
those of the dole-men who have not utterly lost the 
habit of work, the end of sweated labour and improv- 
ing commercial conditions may—he doesn’t say 
more than may—head off the revolution, with its 
distribution of wealth, nationalization of industries, 
destruction of the Crown, and the complete extinc- 
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tion of the House of Lords. “Only in that case—a 
nearly contented country can’t be bothered with 
revolution—” he said, “‘is there the slightest likeli- 
hood of your escape from inclusion among the tragi- 
comic figures that belong to yesterday, and of your 
father being saved from a severe loss by having in- 
vested in English land.” “You have come to us 
at a period in our history,” he went on, sitting with 
his mahogany-coloured arms round his equally sun- 
burned knees, “when we have slipped toward the 
very edge of a chasm. And though the country 
generally is playing bowls with the Armada almost 
within range of empty guns, its hands are by no 
means steady, nor is its eye free from the same 
anxiety that was there in those frightful days of 
1918 when we were on the run. Then, with Eng- 
land within an inch of becoming Germany’s vassal, 
our pampered labour rotted, struck for higher wages, 
held up the country like a lot ef Chicago bandits, 
showed the yellow streak. They’re repeating the 
process now, with an even more rotten spirit. I often 
think that we should be better off if Germany had 
taken us over. She has a very effective way of 
putting her yelping slackers under machine-gun 
bullets.” , 

I wish to God, Jack, that you had your hand in 
mine! If I were still your girl, your woman, your 
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wife, your friend, your lover, as I used to hope I was, 
although you never said so, you could rely on me to 
go through these times, and into any others that 
may follow, like a faithful dog at your heels. As it 
is, you've made me a stray dog, like so many in this 
place. [havenomasternow. And I’mone of those 
out-of-date girls who needs a master and was born 
to serve, who creates a hero, has the ancient spirit of 
romance, can rise, or try to rise, to the heights of 
humbleness for love, go to the very extreme of self- 
sacrifice for kindness, and die with joy and gratitude 
for the commonest human consideration and sym- 
pathy. What do You intend, O God, that this crisis 
shall make of me? 

Well, well—and now to go back to the day of my 
arrival at St.-Jean-de-Luz. 

Colonel Shackleford’s sister, Mrs. Alan McGustie, 
whose pricking conscience had been the cause of 
Cynthia’s S O S for help, was to draw away her far 
too short skirt from contamination that afternoon. 
Her train left for Vichy at two minutes past three. 
She met me on the bridge that spanned a wide 
space between a walk of ancient stones, extremely 
rough on shoes, and the sea front of the odd but 
attractive villa which might have been built bya 
German artist who had spent some time with the 
Moors. She is one of those too smart, too loud- 
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voiced, too plump women of something verging on 
forty, devoid of all reserve, who are what servants in 
England call “little madams” and Hugo, “mutton 
trying to be lamb.” She wears, as all of them do, a 
collection of things that rattle, and so little protection 
under a too thin frock that she displays all the 
mechanics of suspenders and both the frontiers of her 
stays. And if this were not sufficiently disconcert- 
ing, her hair is cut like a boy’s, her ample bosom 
flagrantly undisguised, and her pink silk undies in 
full view of all reluctant beholders when she crosses 
her muscular legs. One cigarette after another sticks 
to her underlip, so that it wobbles, as most of her 
does, when she talks and walks about. To me a 
frightening woman from whom I always run. But 
there was no running away from her then, because, 
in spite of Cynthia’s strategy and Colonel Shackle- 
ford’s protests, she followed me into my room, sat 
on various pieces of my luggage as soon as they were 
brought in, and “justified” herself. ‘‘My dear 
Lady Risborough,” she said, pronouncing it Risbrar. 
“God knows what your views are as to this illicit 
proceeding, and as neither you nor He are likely to 
tell me, I shall take the cure at Vichy in the black~ 
est ignorance. Mine, I’d have you know, are what 
my brother Frank calls Thrums, and I haven’t the 
remotest objection to his cavalry sarcasm about that 
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or anything else. In other words, I am withdrawing 
from what began by being a thoughtless and too 
romantic condonation because, in cold blood, I 
regard the Ten Commandments as being in force 
to-day. Call me old-fashioned, call me a kill-joy, 
accuse me of superstition, but there it is.” And as 
Cynthia and a nice Basque maid unpacked my things, 
and I fell upon coffee and rolls like a ravenous wolf, 
that woman held forth in a loud clear voice. She 
was this and she was the other. Ethics and princi- 
ple were to her so and so and so and so. ‘Then, 
of course, there was the Eleventh commandment, 
by far the worst of them all. Her husband was a 
member of Parliament, representing a Scotch constit- 
uency. A nice thing, if you please, if her sister-in- 
law, Irene, desired a judicial separation and had the 
Villa watched. Which way would she look, she 
would like to know, if it all came out in the papers. 
On and on and on. Finally, there being water in 
the pipes, for a wonder, I went into the bath, and 
even then, mounted outside the door, she continued 
her justification. Poor Cynthia, who had dreaded 
all this, having had it already by the mile, was in 
hysterics and Colonel Shackleford in utter despair. 
I found them, eventually, in opposite corners of the 
sitting room with their heads against a perfectly 
ghastly wall paper that seemed to illustrate dismay. 
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The fact that they were still on speaking terms was 
justification for me. 

Among her other avoidabilities, Mrs. Alan Mc- 
Gustie is a dog woman, by which I mean that she 
never goes anywhere without her precious but tor- 
tured pet, over which she stands like Mrs. Damocles: 
a poor little dreary beast that is dragged against its 
will into every undoglike place to sleep on hotel beds, 
to be fed on all the wrong food, to be taken for little 
walks by most reluctant people, to tremble under the 
unceasing clack of its despot’s tongue, and to send out 
dumb beseeching appeals to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals without any hope of 
release. “To my mind, these insensitive dog women 
are the cruellest women on earth. Well, at half- 
past two, she and it departed, among golf clubs, 
parasols, travelling rugs, a tea basket, a sit-on stick, 
a croquet mallet, a jewel case, a dressing case, a 
handbag for passport and tickets, cigarettes and 
powder, matches and lip stick, a handbook of 
conversational French, a comb, three dog biscuits, 
a bottle of Eau de Cologne, an extra handkerchief 
and cash. (“Oh, my God! what did I do with that 
money? Oh-h, here it is, after all.”) I saw them 
all putin. And after the last gun had been fired and 
the Armistice declared, Cynthia reintroduced Colo- 
nel Shackleford amid a deafening silence. “I’m 
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most awfully sorry,” he said, with a very rueful smile. 
And when he added, quite gravely, “All the same, 
I’m greatly attached to my sister when she’s a 
thousand miles away,” a duet of laughter must have 
reached the toy gunboat anchored in the bay. 

The first thing you notice about Cynthia’s Colonel 
is that he is very thin. Tall, too tall, noticeably 
square and upright, with a way of standing with one 
foot pointing outward and the other to the right. 
That’s because he was born in barracks, Cynthia 
told me, and has lived in riding boots. He’s not 
young—at least, not very. Probably thirty-six and 
looks it. I mean, he shows signs of many years in 
a hot climate by the wrinkles round his eyes and 
stain upon stain of the sun. The top of his head is 
bald and somehow suits him, and what hair he has is 
black and dry and wavy. His eyes are wide apart 
and dark—as dark as blackberries, with that purple 
tinge—rather extraordinary, with a most dissecting 
pierce. His nose is big, thin, and aquiline—not a 
forgiving nose—and his mouth is both hard and 
kind, a very good soldier’s mouth. He has a small 
black moustache, clipped away from his lip. His 
chin is very square, with a cleft, and he has a jaw 
line like a battle ax. At first sight, you’d know him 
for a man of strong passions held in rigid control. 
You haven’t to be told that he is a leader of men, 
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because it’s stamped all over him, like, “This way 
up, with care,” on a case of something unique. 
You haven’t to be told that he can absorb and ob- 
sess a woman, needs love and softness, and wants a 
home and children. It’s in his eyes when he looks 
at Cynthia, and round his mouth when he laughs. 
Not an egotist as one means that, but, I should say, 
a man who is set in his ways, having been trained 
and drilled from his earliest years both in sports and 
his job. He’s quite the easiest stiff man I have ever 
met in my life, and gives the impression of being 
in uniform even in bathing clothes. But the point 
that struck me almost at once was the underlying 
unhappiness in his joy of being with Cynthia. It 
went as much against his grain to be forced to live 
like that as it would to a race horse to be put in the 
shafts of a cab. It wasn’t the way he did things. 
It was underhand. It was easy to see that he deeply 
resented having had to bring Cynthia to him in a 
way that was not hers or his own. But they are 
just as much in love as Pamela and Edmund Dorking 
are, and here, too, is one of those rare marriages that 
might have been made in heaven but for the stern- 
ness of a dogma which refuses to conform with life. 

I don’t know what you would call my attitude in 
this matter. I don’t know whether you would be 
outraged at my having come to make things possible 
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for this unfortunate pair or simply shrug your shoul- 
ders and take it modernly. How should I? But so 
far as I’m concerned, I’m now all the more certain 
that love is too good to be missed, too wonderful 
to be wasted, and although I wish with all my heart 
that these two might have stuck to the rules, I am 
very glad to have the chance to help them. It isn’t 
their fault, poor dears, that they are forced to steal 
happiness. And who am I that I should sit in judg- 
ment? I may have to do this very thing myself. 

I love this place as much as I thought I should. 
Under a hot sun and blue sky, there are more ex- 
quisite colours to the square inch than in any place 
I know. I forget unrest and disappointment when 
I sit on the wall in front of this villa and watch the 
restless sea crashing against the breakwaters and 
sending up clouds of spume as white as cotton wool, 
look all across the yellow tents and sprawling bath- 
ers, its semicircular esplanade lined with white 
hotels and villas, with red roofs and chocolate- 
coloured shutters, and those behind that stand out 
clearly among trees of every shade of green. I love 
the soothing incessant wash of sea, the mountains, 
sometimes purple, sometimes brown and gray, that 
seem to form a barrier against the troubles of the 
world. I love the conscientious solidity of the 
stumpy lighthouse at Socoa, the tower and rem- 
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nants of the little church perched upon a hill. I 
love the port with all its fishing boats, the rolling 
heaves of water that come in and go out between the 
digues, the narrow busy streets of the old town with 
all their noises—to the infinity of which the French 
car takes a fiendish delight in adding. If one were 
to wake up in an unknown country in which there 
were representatives of all the driving races in every 
make of machine one could instantly pick out the 
Frenchman by his indulgence in frightful sounds. 
Oh, that rasp that sets one’s teeth on edge, that con- 
stant backfiring that makes one think of war, that 
nervous and impatient tooting, not of one horn, but 
two and even three! I love the sturdy sons and 
daughters of this place, always working, the women 
as hard as the men; its numerous wandering in- 
quisitive dogs of unrecognizable antecedents, its 
adventurous bicycles, its long, low carts drawn by 
patient oxen with woollen bonnets and shades of 
leaves. I love its kind, worn, gentle church with its 
wooden galleries for men, its sweet Madonna for the 
women, her candles blinking in dim light; its gleam- 
ing altar, its choir of echoes, its solace and sympathy. 

But above all I love to sit in the Square outside the 
Cafe Majestic and take a hundred mental snapshots 
of what is the very heart of old St.-Jean-de-Luz. 
Under its double ring of plane trees, their shadows 
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speckled with sunlight on the gravel, there are long 
green seats all covered with dust, lamp posts here 
and there, a band stand in which red-capped volun- 
teer musicians play “William Tell” and fandangos 
to which the agile villagers dance; kiosks plastered 
with many-coloured bills, and always a white cart 
with yellow wheels dispensing Glaces Helandos— 
whatever they may be. There is the Crédit Basque, 
an old stone house with white walls and brown jalou- 
sies, closed against the sun. One live tree and one 
dead one are mounting guard without. On the other 
side of the Rue Gambetta, its street of streets, there 
is Old England, a tempting shop to the bobbed- 
haired native girls with stockingless legs, who adore 
all the colours of the rainbow in the clothes they 
wear, and over the way, the gray stone house of 
Louis XIV, gone green and brown with age, with its 
long narrow windows with criss-cross iron bars, 
stretches of roof no longer red, and two pointed 
towers with bluish tiles, both with two short upright 
ears of stone, a royal and dignified building still, 
for all that the Café Suisse does business on the 
ground floor—thé, chocolat, sandwiches, glacés, 
sorbets, vin, cognac, biére, tabac, téléph: 32. And 
then the Quay, alive with excitement and auctioneer- 
ing, coke and wood and elderly women when the 
fishing boats put in and send out clouds of smoke. 
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And across the port, more white houses with more 
red roofs—Pécherie Veuve Bourdil—and two trees 
sticking up against the sun-bathed Rhune. All of it 
delightful, simple, deliciously picturesque and lovely, 
reeking with history, alive with human effort, at 
the mercy of the sea. It is this end of the town that 
calls me, rather than that of hotels and tourists, 
the trickling jazz that issues to confirmed bathers 
in front of the Pergola—whose eyes gleam late at 
night. Cynthia, Frank, and I are bathers but not 
sand loungers. The close juxtaposition of sprawling 
people in bathrobes and bathing clothes who make 
an orgy of the thing, spending the morning in family 
clusters and domestic attitudes, with combs and 
papers and peach stones and gaufrettes, has no ap- 
peal for us. We go into the sea from our un- 
crowded sand, swim, return to the villa, dress, and 
carry on. There are other things to do—tennis and 
golf, for instance—and there are other places to see. 
San Sebastian, which is a jewel mounted in rather a 
gaudy setting, is only an hour’s drive—such a fuss 
about passports!—and Biarritz, nearer even than 
that. Some people go there by tramway, but never 
more than once. In all the innocence of newcomers, 
we did. It kept us waiting for an hour, and although 
it was mended with a piece of bootlace picked up off 
the road, it broke down in the middle of the journey 
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and is still stuck, for all we know or care. Biarritz 
is a smarter and more sophisticated place than this is, 
just as beautiful but without a rustic side. Rather 
the vieuz marcheur of this exquisite coast, with a 
mackerel eye and spats. We were amused at the 
frills of the Palace Hotel and the awe of its new- 
rich crowd. Thinking of staying in a once Royal 
House and buying a wing in two days! There is an 
irresistible appeal in that. We lunched there one 
day this week, and the diamonds infected the soup. 
I could hear the groans of those broad-backed port- 
ers who had carried up the trunks, and I had only to 
shut my eyes to see all the waistcoatless men in the 
heat and fray of American business—sweating to 
pay the bills. Wives, wives everywhere, and not a 
husband in sight. 

It was while we were having tea on the terrace of 
the Casino that afternoon, not ungrateful for its 
awning, because the sun was very hot, or for the 
pleasantly muted manner of the band’s interpreta- 
tion of jazz, that I caught sight of a figure through 
the dancers that made me catch my breath. Ronny 
Ormskirk! As unmistakably British as Trafalgar 
Square, he was standing in the doorway in a beauti- 
fully cut suit of blue flannels with white bone but- 
tons, and what Frank immediately identified as a 
Leander tie. He was carrying a gray dump hat with 
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a white band and leaning on a rather long stick. 
His skin was as tanned as an Arab’s, which made 
the whites of his eyes look noticeably white. He 
seemed to be alone, which struck me as unusual, and 
under such a condition I wondered if he babbled to 
himself, but on his amazingly handsome face there 
was nothing of the boyish petulance that one ex- 
pected to see if he were bored. On the contrary, his 
expression was one of uncharacteristic gravity, which 
gave him a touch of fineness that I hadn’t seen be- 
fore. ‘“‘The last time I saw that fellow—let me 
think, now,” said Frank. “I know. At Soissons, 
with a three-days’ beard. I never forget a face. 
He was coming out of the front-line trenches with 
the remnant of his regiment—a walking wonder, 
literally caked with mud. What the deuce is his 
name?” As I said it he turned, sent his hunting eyes 
in our direction, and spotted me. Apart from one or 
two flicks, a deep breath, and a sudden straightening 
up, he did nothing to show that he knew me. I saw 
immediately that he intended to live up to his prom- 
ise to remain dead until I gave him permission to 
live, and really not from mischief but from what I 
suppose was a quick association of ideas, I raised 
my hand in salute as I had seen Sheila Carrick do it, 
and he bowed, looked most deeply grateful, and 
edged his huge athletic body through the dancers 
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and came up to our table. “Why, hullo, Ronny,” 
Isaid. “Where have you sprung from?” He mur- 
mured something and took my outstretched hand, 
and I could have sworn that he blushed. Was it 
possible? ‘Lady Pamela Wycombe, Colonel Shack- 
leford—Major Ormskirk.” Casual how-de-do’s. 
And until the band went into an encore, weather 
talk, rather jolly, Biarritz, have some tea?—when 
Frank and Cynthia thought they might as well 
dance and left us, also looking very Trafalgar among 
the French, Spanish, Argentines, and a smatter of 
Americans who held the floor. “Faites vos jeux,” 
came faintly to us through the thrumming, “ Rien 
ne va plus.” ‘The boule tables were in a room near 
by, surrounded by people punting with five-franc 
chips and trying with incurable conceit to win from 
an institution which cannot possibly lose. “A 
moog’s game,” as I heard someone call it at the Per- 
gola the other night. Between the canvas screen 
and the boxes of nasturtiums, one could catch a 
fascinating view of tent-covered sands and people, 
of rocks and sparkling sea, of a sky almost too blue 
and unflecked to be true, and the golden shimmer of 
sun. Was it odd that the band should be playing 
“T Want to Be Happy’? It didn’t seem to be so 
to me. 

Somehow, I wasn’t in the least surprised to see 
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that man at that moment. Like a vital piece of a 
picture puzzle, he seemed to fit into the space that 
you leave empty. He spoke under his breath as he 
leaned toward me—hair tonic, soap, and tobacco, 
the same aroma, but a different man. I mean with- 
out the old flamboyant confidence, not the cock of 
the walk. He said, “I was killing time here and 
there—Le Touquet, Aix, the same old spots—but 
when I saw in the Paris Daily Mail that you were at 
St.-Jean-de-Luz, I’m awfully sorry—I couldn’t help 
it—I came on here, arrived two days ago. The 
next best thing, I thought.” 

“T’m awfully glad,” I said. 

And he looked sharply at me, a quick all-over look. 
“Don’t rot me, please,’ he said, and pushed his cup 
away. 

I denied that I was rotting, and said that it would 
be very jolly to see something of him. He must 
lunch at the Villa one day. It was perfectly easy to 
find. The third from the end on the front, to your 
left as you faced the sea—let’s say from the English 
Club; white walls, red wood, Moorish turrets, a 
bridge from the uneven stone walk, kitchen on the 
ground floor, a strong aroma of onions. Make fora 
gala display of washing on a grassy space all blowing 
in the breeze and look out for a collection of white 
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sneakers drying in the sun. The dogs don’t belong 
to anybody. They’re strays (and, I might have 
added, like me). One o’clock, and always hungry. 
French breakfasts create an aching void. 

“You’re very kind,” he said. “When?” 

“Let me see. To-morrow, I think. We’re doing 
nothing, so far as I know. I’ve taken over the Villa 
from Colonel Shackleford’s sister, who felt the sud- 
den need of the cure at Vichy. He and my sister-in- 
law are staying with me for a time.”’ And I added, 
“T expected other people, but their plans have 
changed. They’ll come on later, I suppose,” as 
casually as I could. But he didn’t seem to be listen- 
ing. All he did was to look. And unlike the Crédit 
Basque in the Square which keeps its shutters closed, 
his eyes were clear of jalousies, and I could see every 
detail of his mind, like furniture in a room. But, 
unusually enough, he didn’t speak them. He kept 
a very tight rein. And I thought, with a wave of 
triumph, that he had taken his lesson to heart. In 
fact, like a school bully who had been well licked by 
a very much smaller boy, the memory of his bruises 
had had a salutary effect. All the same, I was not 
sure that I liked him as well in his chastened mood. 
I felt in need of a brain tonic. It would have suited 
me better then to have had to contest an expert, 
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someone whose service was difficult to take, who 
would have made me work and put me on my 
mettle. My energy had been running on second. I 
wanted to loosen up. ‘The challenge of the man was 
not so rude, so coarse, and therefore so attractive. 
In fact, he was in love, which made him knightly and 
respectful. He was Ronny rather than Ormskirk. 
In spite of which, his old attraction held—my word, 
it held!—and I knew that he had appeared at a time 
when, as once before, and for an even stronger reason, 
J was at a loose end, which means, with every woman, 
a sudden switch from the main road to a lane marked 
“No Trespassing.” 

My perfectly friendly and forgiving manner puz- 
zled him, I could see. And when he expressed his 
gratitude and told me how much he treasured my 
letter, I could read in the back of his mind the 
dampening thought that, although I hadn’t been to 
Vichy, I had taken the cure of him. Quick as 
lightning, he said, before the others came back to 
the table, “Let me begin again, Daffodil. Give me 
a fresh start. You’ve called the other thing off, 
haven’t you? I’ve never been any woman’s friend, 
but I would damnably like to try.” 

“Try as hard as you like,” I said, “but I don’t 
believe you can. However, lunch to-morrow, and 
if you feel that you’re making any sort of success at 
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this entirely new game, you can save yourself the 
fag of driving in and out of Biarritz by getting a 
room at the Golf Hotel, if they have one, and if they 
haven’t, and they seem to be loaded up, there are 
one or two villas to let, I believe, in which you can 
camp for a time.” 

I rose to leave as soon as the others came back, 
and he saw us to the car. And there was nothing 
of the Chanticleer about him when he stood and 
watched us go. But there was something else that I 
needed just then very much more than that—some- 
thing that you have never denied having given to 
another woman, Jack, and that was love. 

I’m on the main road at the moment—but the 
loose-end feeling has come. 

KaTH. 


XIV 


St.-Jean-de-Luz, 
August 19, 1925. 
Dear JAcK: 

I have not replied to your abrupt and angry letter 
that came last Thursday. What was I to say? 
You had heard from Mamma that, as you were so 
much occupied in London trying to stem the tide of 
revolution, I had “accepted the invitation of Cyn- 
thia’s French friends to join them at their Villa at 
St.-Jean-de-Luz.”’ You were glad of the fact that 
I had gone to Cynthia, and you supposed that that 
was Cynthia’s version of my leaving Buckingham- 
shire which “was given for home consumption.” 
“So far as I can gather,”’ you wrote, “your reason for 
deserting a sinking ship is a very different one. I 
don’t understand women and IJ never pretended I 
did. But I don’t place you among the mass of 
women, as you ought to know by now, and therefore 
all I can do is to put down your astonishing action to 
a fit of dramatics from which I hope you will recover 
soon—the sooner the better for me. Not quite ap- 
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preciating the dangers of the present situation you 
have been bored by my absences from home. I am 
very sorry to have been obliged to leave you alone so 
much, but it simply had to be done. To the ques- 
tion you shot at me when I had to dash back to 
town that night and which you afterwards sent by 
Nicolas, I have nothing to say. If you want to 
think from what you were told by Evelyn or any 
other person that I have been unsound in my treat- 
ment of you, you must continue to think so until 
you come to your senses, as [ am perfectly certain you 
will. Not because of your temporary aberration 
but the general look of things, I have dismissed 
the workmen from the house, though I’ve left 
them alone at the other place. They’re nearly 
finished there, and a wonderful job they, or rather 
you, have made of it. I don’t see the point of sink- 
ing any more of your father’s money in making 
Icknield-over-Cross better for Cook and Co. to 
live in than it is as it stands to-day. Or, if it isn’t 
luxurious enough for them, a better bonfire when 
they put their torches to it. They may decide to 
bluff their pampered supporters into the belief that 
they are working for their good by wrecking all the 
old estates in order to establish model communities 
with debating halls and state-run cinemas and 
statues of themselves. That’s what’s coming, un- 
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less the real workers of the country find themselves 
led, through a miracle, by an English Mussolini, 
and pretty quickly, too. At present, there are no 
signs of such a man to take things by the throat. 
We are at the complete mercy of a body of flaccid 
and inept politicians, each with a startling dossier of 
childish blunders—the greater the blunder the higher 
the place in the Cabinet. They permitted the war 
to come, they devilish nearly lost it when it came, 
and they’ve allowed Germany and our Socialist 
party—just as perpetual an enemy—to win the 
peace. But what’s the good of saying sof Every- 
body knows it, and one must endeavour to act, 
although it may be much too late. At any rate, 
as your trustee in the matter of money, I’m not go- 
ing to give you the chance to ask me if I’m ‘sound.’ 
And if, during the next three months, I see no 
strength in the people who are leading us gently to 
ruin, I shall shut up Icknield-over-Cross and Wy- 
combe House, emigrate to America, if they’ll let me 
pass through Ellis Island, and drive a motor truck.” 

That was all. I heard by the same post from 
Marshall. Not because he thought that you and I 
were what Hugo calls “out at elbows”—why should 
he?—but simply in order to fill up a page with his 
rather trembly writing he told me that you had: 
given orders for all work to cease on the house. I 
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admire you for having taken that step, and I think 
it was all the more sound because of your joy in 
having been able to start the repairs and the fact 
that we are very far from friends. You might have 
said: “Oh, damn! The old man gave me carte 
blanche, and this trouble may blow over. As a 
nation, we are famous for our knack of muddling 
out of our egregious follies,” but that wouldn’t 
have been like you. Once again, however, you 
refused to answer a question that I had a very 
good right to ask, and with the air of a kind but 
much-pained schoolmaster in dealing with a favour- 
ite but unexpectedly refractory pupil, chucked it 
back at me to destroy in humble contrition. I was 
giving way to dramatics, was I? I got out of bed 
on the wrong side, I suppose, with a jaundiced eye 
on things. It was just one of those momentary 
kinks from which a mere girl suffers when life is 
rather dull. Silly and unexplainable even when 
submitted to psychoanalysis. You think, probably, 
that if I had gone to town when you did and danced 
about with Hugo, bought a lot of hats and a silver 
fox or so, all would have been well. In cold blood, 
my dear Jack, and free from all dramatics, I write it 
down in this in case you ever read it, that by refusing 
to answer my question I consider you’ve answered 
it. I can no longer give you the benefit of the 
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‘doubt. You’ve declared yourself to be guilty in this 
case, and my verdict is “Stick to your Evelyn Parke, 
you are very welcome to her. I don’t believe that 
she was lying when she told me of your old engage- 
ment, or—and these are the points that matter— 
that you love her now, married me for money, and 
are a most unhappy man. Why should I, when 
everything else that she has told me as to the things 
I said to you, is true? “You don’t know him. 
You’ve never found him. He can’t speak to you. 
He hides from you behind utter wordlessness. . 
The fact that he treats you as a woman only means 
that he’s a man,” she said. Isn’t all that true? J 
should be a liar if I could stand here and tell you that 
I’ve ever felt like a wife. And as you have come 
most honourably to the conclusion that to spend any 
more of the money for which you married me in 
order to restore your house will be an irretrievable 
waste because that house is doomed our bargain can 
be scratched. 

That’s the way, and I don’t see any other, in which 
I must sum up. To say that I’m hurt, humiliated, 
disappointed, sorry—to use any of those feeble words 
is not to describe what’s happened. At the risk of 
being accused of another fit of dramatics, I tell you, 
perfectly simply, that the girl you took is dead. The 
naive female creature who looked at you through the 
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glasses of romance with the eyes of Joan of Arc is a 
silly little corpse. In her place there is a person 
whose tears have all been wept and who has left her 
youth and her illusions at Icknield-over-Cross. I 
have no plans yet. I am leaving my mind quite 
blank as to what I may do when there is no longer 
any reason for my staying in this place. As a matter 
of fact, there has not been much opportunity to 
think about the future. The present has been too 
full of poor old Cynthia’s heartbreaking trouble to 
leave me time for that. 

Frank Shackleford is leaving here to-morrow. He 
was to have gone on the twelfth, but he applied 
to the War Office for another week and had the luck 
to get it. He is to take up an important and risky 
job in Egypt, where he is quite likely to be murdered, 
as the late Sirdar was, which he says will be a good 
way out. The irony of it is that he has been pro- 
vided with sufficient evidence of his wife’s unfaith- 
fulness to enable him to divorce her, but, as he holds 
to the belief that a gentleman doesn’t divorce his 
wife, even when she refuses to set him free, it isn’t 
any use. Cynthia, who is equally thoroughbred, 
agrees with him, which leaves me lost in admiration. 
Even if the case could be heard in camera, as every 
divorce case should, so that the papers might be 
prevented from boiling the whole thing up into a 
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succulent dish for the public, with photographs and 
headlines and sensational bills at every possible stand, 
Frank would still refuse to take advantage of what 
is his only chance to shake this woman off. He 
says that it simply “isn’t done.” And so the lives of 
these two exceptional and deeply loving people are 
to be ruined by a woman of easy virtue but a tight 
religion. What a world! 

Their last days together for no one knows how 
long, if they ever meet again, have been intensely 
pathetic and moving. All the more so because of 
their outwardly casual and commonplace attitude. 
To the ordinary observer, they might either have 
been married for years and not unpleased to go their 
separate ways, or have met for the first time under 
this roof and be fairly good friends for my sake. 
They have never gone off for the day together or 
ignored my existence as I’ve begged them to do. 
They’ve made no disappearances in order to dine 
alone or drive to Biarritz for the afternoon and 
dance. They have shown the grit and courage and 
humour which is so essentially and splendidly Eng- 
lish, in people of their kind, and carried on. It’s 
very wonderful, and it makes me think, as one 
thought in the very worst days of the war, that you 
have forgotten the national character when you pre- 
dict the fall of England. More than anything else, 
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although I’m not interested now, the sight of these 
two, under such tragic conditions, makes me want to 
send you a wire to say, “Go on with the repairs.” 
When Frank was packing last night, he called me 
into his room. Cynthia, dry-eyed and cheerful, 
not to say merry and bright, was putting in his 
socks. He is an amazingly tidy person who has 
brought packing to an art; there were none of the 
usual chaotic evidences of that particular business 
all over Frank’s bed and floor. There were three 
large leather suitcases covered with P. & O. labels, 
several hats and a golf bag placed neatly here and 
there. Like all the others in the Villa, his room was 
modern French. I mean that the bed and chairs, 
wardrobe and writing table were painted blood-red, 
all over yellow blobs. The wall paper, up to a 
cream-coloured dado, had been designed to represent 
a bank of enormous dahlias by someone who hated 
flowers, and the carpet, which upset the digestion, 
looked like a cross between a stormy sunset and a 
delicatessen shop. The one electric light hung from 
the middle of the ceiling with a red silk pergola shade 
from which dangled half a dozen glittering beads of 
glass. Cynthia’s room and mine were the same, 
with one or two appalling variations, and the sitting 
room and dining room were even worse than these. 
In the dining room, for instance, the table was let- 
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tuce-green inlaid with bursting gooseberries, the 
side-board pink and covered with tadpoles and 
crabs, and the fireplace, over which Erté or an imita- 
tor had lavished a riotous genius, was made of tor- 
tured wood and sparkling stones so that it looked 
like nothing so much as the entrance to a grotto 
peopled with undersized decorators who giggled and 
flung darts of blotting paper. It all comes under 
the self-explanatory heading of le dernier cri de l'art 
nouveau. “It only needs the gigantic nude figure 
of a man in burnished brass,” Ronny had said, “‘to 
be completely Teuton, you know.” I’m thankful to 
say that I don’t. 

“T’m awfully sorry to drag you away from your 
book,”’ said Frank, folding a pair of white trousers, 
“but, as there will be lots to do in the morning, get- 
ting away and all that, I hope you will let me thank 
you for all you’ve done for us.” He didn’t look at 
me. 

“Not a bit,” I said, “if you must.” I made an 
attempt to catch the tone and the half-flippant way 
of saying serious things that you practise over here. 

Cynthia rose, with a hand inside a sock, put her 
arm round my shoulder and kissed me. ‘‘You’re a 
Briton,” she said. 

To which the obvious answer was, though I held 
it back, “I’m not, but I tried to be.”” Need I assure 
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you that these two, as well as Ronny Ormskirk, 
Nicolas, and Hugo, to say nothing of Marshall, the 
only person at Icknield-over-Cross who has troubled 
to write to me, are not in my confidence? So far as 
they know, we are the most loving couple on earth. 

“Look here,” said Frank, making another journey 
to the beefy wardrobe, ‘‘may I ask you to keep an 
eye on Cynthia? Er—I mean, there’s just the 
possibility of her not wanting to go back to the 
maternal fold until I’m well away, and so, if you can 
manage to stick this place for another week or two, 
you will add an enormous item to my already lengthy 
debt.” 

“You've called me your friend,” I said. 

There was something in his throat, and he didn’t 
want anybody to know it. So he put on a hat and 
saluted me and took it off again. Another pair of 
trousers. 

Cynthia felt the sock with her nose. 

“One other thing,” said Frank. “I hope I’m not 
boring you?” 

“Not very much,” I said. 

He laughed a little at that, and so did Cynthia, 
though it came to a rather queer end. 

“TI ought perhaps to say,” he went on, looking 
taller and thinner than ever and more like steel, 
“that Cynthia and I regard each other as man and 
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wife and that sort of thing, don’t you know.” He 
was annoyed with his slight summer cough. Several 
young Basques who often went by singing in har- 
mony, and really very well, drew Cynthia to the win- 
dow. She was intensely musical. ‘‘And ‘so, of 
course, we share and share alike, do you see, and all 
that kind of thing. But when it comes to the ques- 
tion of bankers and lawyers under these difficult 
circumstances—so damned awful to us both”—he 
let himself go just there—‘‘er—I confess to being 
beat.” 

“You called me your friend,” I repeated. 

He turned his eyes on me, but saw through a mist. 
Damn that cough. ‘Well, then, look here—thanks 
most awfully—lI appoint you both banker and lawyer 
to the Shacklefords—Frank and Cynthia, what?— 
and I’ll send you a quarterly check which you will 
then buzz on to Cynthia. In that way, her name 
will not be bandied about by cashiers and clerks and 
so forth. Vll make them out to bearer, and they 
can be cashed by the trusty old man who has been 
in your family so long. How does that seem to you, 
Kath?” 

“Perfectly all right.” 

_ “Splendid,” he said, and touched Cynthia’s hand 
with a proud and tender caress when she put the 
socks in the case. “That’s a great load off my mind. 
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It won’t be very much, I’m sorry to say, I wish to 
God it might, but, after fearful wrangles, I’ve in- 
sisted on Cynthia’s agreeing to this from purely 
selfish reasons—so that, in fact, I may have the 
feeling that—that she—that she belongs to me.” 
The devil take that cough. _ 

“TI quite see, Frank,” I said. 

And before he marched again to the wardrobe—~ 
and I seemed to hear the clink of spurs—he came to 
where I was sitting and put his lips to my hand. 
**T shall never forget,” he said. 

And after that, there was silence for a little while 
but for the wash of the sea. The packing was con- 
tinued in the most methodical way, everything going 
into the place in which it had been put so often before, 
and presently we talked weather, that safe and in- 
evitable British topic which does not depend upon 
the lamentable failure of all other points of dis- 
cussion, as I began by thinking, but is the most im- 
portant theme of every day. If one were to hear 
the sound of tapping before every meal in the wilds 
of Zululand, one would know that it was caused by an 
Englishman standing anxiously in front of a barom- 
eter in the hope of its going up. I heard the sound 
of voices in Cynthia’s room that night until long 
after twelve o’clock. 

Poor things. If they were thoroughly modern and 
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careless and without character and morale—I don’t 
consider that their pathetic stay together is to be 
condemned—and did the thing that “isn’t done” in 
order to be able to remain together legally for all the 
rest of their lives, would they be less unhappy than 
they are to-day by sticking toa code? It’s a difficult 
point to decide. And certainly I’m the last to take 
the chairman’s seat, because my mood may be mod- 
ern now, and careless and without character and 
utterly devoid of morale. What else is to be ex- 
pected? Even if I have lost my youth I’m only just 
out of the egg, to quote one of Hugo’s remarks. To 
fit to myself the words of the song which, according 
to Evelyn Parke, has made me the laughing stock of 
the country, “I want to be happy, but I can’t be 
happy, unless I make someone happy too-o0-00.” 
And having failed with you, isn’t it all according to 
the law of lifetoturn to another man? ‘Why man?” 
I can hear you ask. And the immediate and shame- 
ful answer is because I’m a natural human being, 
full-blooded, and so young that the need of love and 
the giving of love are still at the top of my list. 
They’re at the top of everyone’s list, young and old, 
if one looks at it honestly. Passion for as long as it 
lasts, the nearly always disappointing love of parents 
for their children, and then all the substitutes—I 
mean the love of collecting beautiful things, of music, 
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reading, travelling, and the doddering love for a dog. 

Alt of which leads inevitably to Rony Ormskirk 
and the lane that branches off at a right-angle—why 
not call it right? I’m afraid that Ronny is not as 
different as I thought he was. Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots? History 
denies it. An Ethiopian might lose a little of his 
colour if he spent several summers in England, and 
if a leopard borrowed a sheepskin from a wolf he 
might bluff the shepherd just so long as he was pur- 
suing rustic love. A man may change his name, but 
he cannot change his nose. According to these rules, 
Ronny is therefore still Ormskirk and the difference 
one of manners. He'll prove it before very long. 
The very night of our chance meeting in Biarritz he 
left the haughty Hétel du Palais and came to St.- 
Jean-de-Luz. There was nothing to be had at the 
Golf Hotel, so he spent the night at the Moderne. 
The following day found him, after an outbreak of 
sufficient French and international gestures—the 
young persons in the house agent’s office are not keen 
on letting houses—in an old baronial villa facing the 
port, to which was attached a charming little garden. 
Its rooms were filled with dignity and lace, ormolu 
clocks that had ceased to go, Empire furniture which 
wore an air of doubtful authenticity with very 
genuine grace, old prints with damp stains on their 
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mats, and an odour, not wholly repellent, of chypre, 
and fishnets out in the sun. There were two elderly 
servants, a youngish cat which had had an accident 
to its tail, and an egotistical parrot, blind in one eye, 
who introduced himself continuously as Yarko, with 
a patronizing request to every admirer to “‘donne mot 
ta paite,”’ which wise people never obeyed. His 
beak looks horribly sharp. 

Ronny Ormskirk is, of course, as out of place in 
these surroundings as a channel swimmer in a hip 
bath. But he doesn’t seem to mind that much, be- 
cause he has spent his time with us. Under the 
G. H. Q. eye of Colonel Shackleford he was a very 
proper person. And even now, when Cynthia’s 
humorous glance is withdrawn and he’s alone with 
me, the memory of the Wargrave aftermath is still 
vivid in his mind. But I don’t think it was alto- 
gether owing to the presence of another man, and that 
man Frank, with his way of looking deep and seeing 
true, that kept him on his best behaviour. To his 
credit it must be said that he has made heroic efforts 
to treat me as a friend. Every woman in whom he 
has been interested hitherto either has had to become 
his mistress or he has said Good-bye. He never has 
been in the habit of bothering about those who 
couldn’t read his code—the A B C of understanding 
between aman andawoman. He was a worried and 
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self-conscious person while Frank was here, a sort of 
Apollo in trousers. He sat metaphorically on the 
edge of his chair, holding a very small cup in one hand 
and hot buttered toast in the other. He seemed to 
be as cramped and wedged in as he would have 
been at a tea fight in a drawing room jammed with 
eighty people, mostly women, which was none too 
large for ten and tight at that. And when he found 
me alone during his probationary period, he listened 
to every word before permitting himself to speak. 
I told him, one day, that he reminded me of a Basque 
shopkeeper doling out change, but he hasn’t seen it 
yet. The odd part of it is that he really is in love 
and I can only put that down to an utterly new sense 
of shock—the result of his having been forced to 
think about a particular woman after she had left his 
rooms, a woman who had evoked further uncharac- 
teristic snterest because she had gone unwon. The 
sensation of being in love is so astounding and pe- 
culiar, so painful and so pleasant, that he’s making 
the most of it. He’s always at my heels. He actu- 
ally carries things for me, and he’s never done that 
for any woman, not even his mother, ’msure. With 
a look of angelic patience, he permits himself to be 
loaded with books and sun glasses, magazines and 
parasol, fruit from the market, cakes from the con- 
fectioner’s, and all the things that women want and 
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don’t want but never go out or come in without. If 
he could be seen thus with his arms full by all the 
women to whom he gave no service, laughter would 
fill the air like the chorus of the Valkyrie. In spite of 
all this devotion and amiability, his guarded tongue 
and charming thoughtfulness, I can’t help being a 
little sceptical about him, though I like him very 
much. Very, very much. 


* * * * * 


August 20th. 

I was too tired to finish this letter last night, and 
I’m glad now that Iwas. I shall be able to show you 
before [ wind it up and try to read myself to sleep 
that there are exceptions to the rule even in regard to 
Ethiopians and leopards, and that my doubts as to 
Ronny’s having been able to make no more than a 
skin-deep improvement in his attitude to me were 
without foundation. He zs a different man, and it 
is due to him that I should set down the fact that he 
has discovered to me a latent streak of idealism in 
which I didn’t believe. 

Cynthia went to bed early to-night. Not to weep 
in secret—I don’t think she’s cried a tear, her pain is 
too perpetual for any such feeble relief—but to write 
to Frank. From where Ronny and I had been sitting 
on the wall, I could see her small round head and 
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delicious profile in the light of herlamp. It has been 
a queer, uncomfortable evening. Heavy black clouds 
had moved up ominously an hour or two before sun- 
set. There had been one long roll of thunder which 
had made a sound like that of some hirsute monster 
sending a number of gigantic cannon balls over a 
huge sloping sheet of tin. And after that, nothing 
except intermittent spasms of lightning in every part 
ofthesky. It made me curiously swimmy, as though 
I had an empty space between my brains and the 
roof of my head. ‘There was no wind, and the sea 
came in like lead. It seemed to have lost its buoy- 
ancy and high spirits and to be breaking sullenly on 
the sands. Every now and then a big fat drop of 
rain had fallen, and somewhere in the distance a dog 
continued to howl. The lights on the toy gunboat, 
on four fishing boats, and on the end of the digue 
seemed nearer and brighter than on other nights. It 
depressed me and made me uneasy—frightened me a 
little, to be perfectly frank. J hate abnormal things 
and people, and love peace, friendliness, and stars. 
The sight of a clear moon inspires me, somehow, with 
confidence, as a sentry does, or a policeman going 
quietly on his rounds. And yet, the mood of the 
night fitted my mood because I had been without 
buoyancy and high spirits for so many days, and my 
mind was hung with black. Physically, as well as 
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mentally, I had been far from my usual self. A 
queer headache, a feeling of nausea, unrestful sleep, 
a desire to cry—oh, I don’t know. Everything 
wrong and criss-cross and ominous and unnatural, 
as this evening has been. 

And then, having been very silent and thoughtful, 
Ronny began to speak. “ Daffodil,” he said quietly, 
with a sort of groan. ‘‘ You know me better than [ 
know myself. I simply can’t play this game. I 
shall have to chuck it and go.” 

And before I could answer, he got up and put his 
hands in his pockets and walked away. 

I had been wondering how soon he would say this 
—or that he loved me too much to leave me and what 
was I doing to do. He had been on the edge of it 
several times lately. I knew, and then, as yesterday 
and the day before, I had no answer ready. All I 
knew was that I didn’t want him to go—I didn’t 
want him to go. Ever since I can remember, I had 
been spoilt, you see. I have been used to people 
about me who showed me love and did things for me 
and made life well worth living. Father, Elliot, 
other boys, dear boys—sometimes like brothers, and 
then like cousins, when they had to be. Without 
any of these for so long, or you, especially you, whom 
I loved, I had become used to this man and his 
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eagerness to serve. It had been good to know that 
he was always ready and willing to answer to my 
whistle. It had flattered me to watch his painful 
and excellent efforts to put me on a pedestal. I 
felt that I had done something rather big in turning 
his raging sensualism into homage and respect. It 
had soothed me and given me self-importance during 
a time of humiliation and failure. I didn’t want him 
to go because J had nowhere to go, and to be left 
alone in a wilderness was more than I could face. 
Cynthia has made her plans to return to Mamma 
at the end of the week, and then what? In addition 
to that, I am grateful. This man, although he 
didn’t know it, had filled a yawning gap, and his 
love and decency had helped so much to rebuild the 
feminine pride that you had brought to ruins by your 
indifference and neglect. And yet you had had the 
right to me. I was your wife and I loved you. 
Then, too, his attraction had held—the old physical 
attraction of which I had been ashamed. I had 
not allowed it to come into my range of sight, but it 
had been there, just over the horizon, ready to come 
in to a wireless call. And, not as before, I liked him, 
found much to admire in his kindness and struggle, 
his far less ebullient manner, his humbleness, his 
new and astonishing decency, for all of which I knew 
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that I was responsible, which was balm to the 
damaged vanity that I had brought from Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Then he came back and stood in front of me and 
spoke again. “Do you understand?’ he asked. 
**¥ must get away from here.”’ 

I cried out, “Oh, Ronny, but I don’t want you to 
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go. 
“Good Lord!” he said. “Then you don’t under- 
stand, I see. . . . Daffodil, I love you and I 


can’t make you a friend. The more I see of you, the 
better I get to know you, the more I love you and 
respect you, admire you and delight in you, and—I 
have to say it—want you and hunger for you. But 
I don’t want to go back to the brute that you kicked 
—you’ve been so good to me. You wiped out my 
former beastliness and put me on my honour. Let 
me get it off my chest once for all and say that I 
love you as you deserve to be loved, that you have 
dug out of all my rottenness the true, honest, ever- 
lasting love that it’s your right to have. If you were 
unmarried I would take a chance—I shouldn’t have 
much—and beg you to be my wife. I could promise, 
now that you’ve changed me, to play cricket till the 
stumps are drawn, to be tender and protective, think 
of you before myself, be decent in every way, and 
give you my first and last love. But you are married 
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and happy with Risborough, and he’s one of the very 
best, and so I’m out of it. But I can’t make you a 
friend and hang about. It’s more than a man can 
stand. I’m frightfully sorry, but I must chuck it and 
get away from you.” He held out his hand to me. 

I put both mine behind my back. I wanted all 
that he could give, receiving nothing from you. 
The wilderness alone. I couldn’t bear it. “Stay 
till the end of the week,” I said. ‘‘ Wait till Cynthia 
goes.” : 

“T can’t. I’ve got to get away. I want a clean 
discharge,” and he held out his hand again, impa- 
tiently, this time. 

But I had nowhere to go, no one with whom to 
stay and share and speak. I-had to think of that. 
And so I said, like a child, I suppose, “Ronny, I 
don’t want you to go. Is that nothing to you? 
Do you owe me nothing for making you change like 
this? You’re wrong in thinking you’ve not made a 
friend of me. Everything you’ve done here and 
everything you've just said, which make me very 
proud, have made me your friend for life.” And I 
gave him my hand. 

And as he held it he steadied, like a dog with a 
lump of sugar on his nose. “Trust” was a word that 
he knew now, although it had been hard to learn. 

And before he could speak I spoke. “Once more 
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I’m going to tell you something I’ve told no one else 
in the world. Before I leave here, I must make up 
my mind whether to go back to America or wander 
about alone.” 

His hand underwent a spasm, like that of the 
lightning. “My God!” he said, and guessed. 

I nodded. ‘“‘Yes—that’s over. It’s come to an 
end. It’s been one of the many blunders that are 
going on all round. Only we can’t muddle through.” 

“T’m most awfully sorry,” he said.” Ill stake my 
life it wasn’t your fault.” 

I tried to say, “Thank you, Ronny,” but I wasn’t 
very successful. 

He was generous enough not to take advantage of 
this news and the vista it opened up. He simply 
held my hand in a grip of the warmest sympathy and 
was very thoughtful and grave. 

“And so, you see,” I said, “I’m marking time down 
here. My mind’sa blank as yet. I have had other 
things to think about and have not come round to 
myself.” 

“Yes, I see,” he said. 

“So I’m going to ask you to go on being my dear 
friend, Ronny, until the end of the week.” 

“And then?” he asked, suddenly bending down. 

“And then I will let you know whether I decide 
to go back to Father or try my luck with you.” 
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He went down on his knees and put his lips to my 
hand. There was something mighty in that action 
on the part of sucha man. But he made no attempt 
to kiss me, as he might have done, because he had 
mastered the brute. 

And so it was left likethat. But here is a man who 
loves me and will look after me, who admires me and 
will say that he admires me, and will stand by me, 
and I desperately need all that. It must be pretty 
plain to a human eye what my decision will be. 


Kartu. 


St.-Jean-de-Luz, 
August 20, 1925. 

I hope and believe that this will be the last letter 
that I shall ever be obliged to write to you. Whether — 
you will read it with all the others will not be de- 
cided by me or by you, but by someone with whose 
will in dealing with us both we are utterly powerless. 
But in case it should ever come to the point of your 
having to know all that I have thought and felt and 
done, enjoyed and suffered, but never been able to 
say since I met you in New York, I will bring this 
one up to the last hour of this eventful day. 

Two things happened on Monday night after 
Ronny had left me—not to go round to the baronial 
villa, give his paw to Yarko, and say a few words to 
the cat, but to walk as far as his legs would carry him 
and work his excitement off. Nature made up her 
mind what to do with those clouds, and I which road 
I would take the day that Cynthia left. At almost 
the same moment, my indecision and Nature’s were 
blown away by the wind. Coming, apparently, 
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from every direction at once it churned the sullen- 
ness out of the sea, stampeded the heavy clouds like 
elephants under fire, banged the shutters of every 
window within sound, made chaos with everything 
unattached, and brought down sweeps of rain. It 
was one of those “dramatic fits” that you dislike so 
much, but it had the effect of sweeping away the 
humidity which had been so oppressive and of open- 
ing up the sky to the moon and stars again. And 
before I went to my room to take in some of the 
cunningly laid-on colours in one of Michael Arlen’s 
small Armenian rugs, I had made up my mind to 
branch off on a détour with the man who could give 
me love. 

I don’t know whether it was a combination of the 
storm, my own and Ronny’s emotions, the shadow 
which hangs over England, and the headaches and 
general unwellness of the last few days—I suppose so 
—but I went through a nightmare that completely 
exhausted me. My boudoir in Wycombe House, 
with the portraits of all its women, seemed to have 
been transferred to one of those grotesque and gigan- 
tic suites that one finds in Hollywood moving pic- 
ing pictures in which those funny directors place 
every moneyed American. In this were Father’s 
den and all the lines of books that he never has had 
time to read; Mother’s idiotic room with its oriental 
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bed and collection of limp, degenerate dolls, powder 
on the carpet all round her dressing table and general 
upheaval of haste; the hall at Icknield-over-Cross, 
fine and dignified; Poet’s Corner in Westminster 
Abbey, with people passing through; Ronny’s rooms 
in Mount Street, filled with the inevitable aroma of 
soap, tobacco, and hair tonic, with its bedroom door 
wide open; the dining room of Le Bocage in all its 
foolishness; a New York dancing club crowded with 
white-faced people who wobbled about to jazz; and 
in a roofless space at the very end the whole of the 
Risborough churchyard with the bump where Philip 
lay. The flowers that I had cut for him were there 
still, faded and stiff. 

And not only were you in this extraordinary place, 
thin and haggard, bending beneath a suit of dented 
armour and carrying a broken lance, but Colonel 
Shackleford in a khaki shirt and shorts and wide sun 
helmet and blood all over his chest, Hugo wearing 
silk pajamas and a gray tall hat, Nicolas shabby and 
patched and hungry, Father bare to the waist like a 
galley slave, with his legs all wrapped in the long 
thin strips of paper that squirm out of a Wall 
Street ticker, Elliot and his goggles with a chess- 
board sweater tucked into his trousers which belled 
out at his feet, and Ronny followed by jeering women 
from whom he couldn’t escape. And among them all 
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was Mother with the body of a flapper and an an- 
cient gargoyle’s face, screaming the latest catch 
phrases at Mamma, who maintained a lofty dignity, 
although she was clothed in rags. Cynthia, always 
near her mother, was smiling bravely, but with 
two round dabs of rouge on a face that was lined and 
worn, and once or twice I caught sight of Pamela in 
ropes of pearls, and Sheila Carrick with a little boy 
gripping her finger and potatoes clutched at her 
breast. I hardly recognized Edmund Dorking, he 
had grown so fat and coarse, or old Muggleford and 
Marshall, Mr. Pickering and the Doctor and all 
my friends of the village, who were dull and sullen 
and whose arms were stamped with numbers like 
the backs of army mules. From time to time among 
these aimless people who were wandering through 
these heterogeneous rooms as though they were at 
Wembley, I caught sight of Lady Emily and her 
daughters, grubbing for crusts of bread, and the 
King in an old straw hat, and the Prince of Wales in 
sandwich boards, and Lord Cromer carrying bricks. 
Mr. Baldwin, Winston Churchill, Austen Chamber- 
lain, Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, and all the 
men from Westminster whose faces I knew from their 
photographs were dressed as convicts and went 
about in gangs, and wherever I looked I saw your 
ancestors moving through the crowds like people at 
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a fancy-dress ball. There was only one smiling per- 
son among them all, and that was poor old Phil. 
What made this strange conglomeration of rooms and 
people, ideas and memories, exaggerations and sug- 
gestions all the more horrible and queer was the. 
realization that no one knew me, or would speak to 
me, never mind how desperately I begged. Ronny 
and Cynthia, Hugo’ and Mamma, Nicolas and 
Pamela, you, even, and Phil and Father walked 
through me, because, although I could see myself in 
the mirrors, J wasn’t to be seen. It was a long time 
before I knew this, and I rushed about from one to 
another, distraught, crying, pleading, trying to force 
myself into notice, and it was all no good. And just 
as my heart was breaking and I felt that I was going 
to die, I woke to find Cynthia bending over my bed. 
My scream had brought her in. 

The strain and terror of this experience left me 
tremulous and shaken. Cynthia, who had been 
lingering over her letter to Frank, stayed with me 
for an hour, and I got up and put on a dressing gown, 
and we sat at the open window watching the scudding 
clouds. It was just after three o’clock, and a number 
of boys and girls who had been dancing at the Per- 
gola, until, I suppose, the band gave up from sheer 
exhaustion, were coming out of the Angleterre in 
bathing clothes and bath wraps to swim and splash 
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in the sea. Without the smallest consideration of 
all sleeping people within range, they yelled and 
laughed as they raced across the sand, and kept up a 
din for half an hour that must have caused much 
blasphemy. In twos and threes, though continuing 
to raise the echoes, they eventually dribbled back, 
and there was a blessed silence again. They must 
have had mothers like mine. The wind was blowing 
hard and sent my new-art curtains into the room like 
streamers. Believing that I had come to St.-Jean- 
de-Luz wholly because of her cry for help, and sus- 
pecting nothing of my reason for having brought 
Ronny from Biarritz, Cynthia was very sweet and 
kind. I was sorely tempted to take her into my con- 
fidence and tell her everything. I kept my hand 
over my mouth with a struggle, because now that I 
had decided which road to take it was useless to dis- 
cuss and argue and go over the old painful ground of 
failure and disillusion. Then, too, I knew how cruel 
it would be to add to her troubles by loading mine on 
the pile. So we talked about Frank instead, and 
before she went to her room she told me, with her 
lovely head on my shoulder, that she would never 
grumble at Fate again, because she had crowded more 
joy and happiness into those stolen days than most 
people succeed in winning during the whole of their 
lives. 
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It was after ten that morning when I opened my 
eyes. The sun was shining and there wasn’t a cloud 
in the sky. I listened to the sea’s much more pleas- 
ant song and watched from my bed the hoisting of 
the brown sails of the two fishing boats. And when 
I got up and went to the window and saw you sitting 
on the wall, I couldn’t believe my eyes. It seemed to 
me that I must be dreaming again, and it was only 
when I saw that you were not in armour, gripping a 
broken lance, but in a hat at the well-known tilt 
and the gray flannel clothes and M. C. C. tie that I 
had seen you in at Icknield, that I knew that I was 
awake. Astonishment made me gasp. You—at the 
Villa, then, at the time when I had merely to leave it 
to Ronny to choose an out-of-the-way place for an 
illegal honeymoon! You seemed to be so belated, 
to have so wilfully missed the bus, that I almost 
burst out laughing at the absurdity of the thing. 
And then I drew back and watched you with the curi- 
ous feeling that I recognized in you someone who 
had belonged to me a number of years ago and been 
left behind like a once intimate possession that had 
gone astray during many changes and been given up 
for lost. I hunted in every recess of my mind for a 
reason for your sudden appearance—was it to res- 
cue Cynthia and take the prodigal home? Had 
you heard from some gossiping person that Ronny 
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Ormskirk was on the mat?—and being unable to 
find it, I ceased searching and studied you. Unlike 
Frank and Ronny, your face and hands were quite 
untanned.and you were pale and worn, and although 
you were not as strikingly thin as Frank is, or as 
broad and strong as Ronny, you were thimner and 
finer than during our happiest days together when 
the men started work on the house. But even as 
you sat there doing nothing, which was so unlike 
you, and not even loading a pipe, it was easy to see 
that your energy was only latent, like that of a stand- 
ing car. There is always the look of a loaded squib 
about you waiting quietly for a match, a paradoxical 
look that I liked and which intrigued me the first 
time that we met. And as I watched you then, I 
could see that you were not looking through whatever 
was in front of you and out beyond it in the old 
familiar way, but at the Villa and its ground-floor 
kitchen, its bridge, its Moorish note, its very bright 
red tiles. I remember saying to myself that you 
actually were looking at the thing you were looking 
at as though everything ended there. And it was the 
astonishing realization that you had come all the 
way from London to get to this particular Villa and 
the person who was there that made me rush to dress. 
I said to myself, “Good Heavens, Jack’s come out of 
his shell. He’s come to see me, me, a person with a 
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heart and feelings, an entity, a wife. He is con- 
centrating on me, for once, the me of New York and 
the Aquitania, London and Icknield-over-Cross, the 
me who went to him with love, a high purpose, and 
romance, the naive ecstatic me who had known him 
as a lover and a stranger and was a silly little corpse. 
And as I raced into my things, the new me, half 
laughing, half crying, wholly surprised, the me who 
had taken its place, kept saying, “‘This means a 
‘show-down.’ He’s here to face me up, to answer 
my question, and if he does—what then? Is the old 
me so dead, so completely beyond recovery, that 
now, even if he zs sound, it will never come back to 
life? Is the new me so set on going crooked, so ut- 
terly unforgiving, so hurt and damaged, so really 
new and modern that no embers of the old love can 
be fanned into flames again?” 

I could do nothing with my face. It looked tired 
and ugly and pinched. My eyes were like goose- 
berries and my hair obstreperous. I hate rouge. It 
makes one look old and unhealthy. But I dabbed 
some on, only to rub it off. I looked awful when I 
wanted to look happy and healthy and blooming, 
and was angry. But it simply couldn’t be helped. 
And as I was on the stairs, I heard Cynthia call you, 
watched you come in, and followed you both into the 
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sitting room. And there, planted in the only com- 
fortable chair, was Ronny, looking exactly like your 
host. 

You are a master of self-control and have made an 
art of hiding your thoughts, but I shall never forget 
the sudden flick of jealousy that I caught through a 
chink in your wall. It did me more good than a 
heart tonic or an instantaneous headache cure. 
Once more, I nearly laughed at the tragic absurdity 
of the position that the three of us were in. But 
your recovery was immediate, and having said, 
“Hullo, Kath, how are you?” and kissed me on the 
cheek, you turned to the winded Ronny with an 
ordinary, “How de do.” It was brilliantly done and 
I admired it, and the training that made it possible, 
the tradition, the breeding, the grip. I felt that if 
Ronny had been in your shoes, something clumsy 
might have happened—what Hugo calls a “regret- 
table incident.” All this was lost on Cynthia, of 
course, who knew nothing of this mess. It appeared 
that your train had been fairly punctual, and having 
arrived early, you had had café au lait and rolls, and 
that, as Cynthia had told you of the storm and my 
disturbed night, you had left me to work my sleep 
out and had gone to sit on the wall. It was while 
youwere there that Cynthia had hurried off topost her 
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letter, and Ronny, using the main door on the street 
side of the Villa, had taken possession of the sitting 
room to wait in high hopes for me. 

I could see that he was worried and disconcerted, 
plying himself with questions, shooting anxious looks 
at me, and all the more surprised and uncomfortable 
because of your casual acceptance of his presence, 
your amusement at the furniture and decorations, 
your quiet description of the journey, and above all, 
your husbandly attitude. You succeeded in im- 
pressing us all with the fact that you were a man 
whose business had been arranged so that you could 
join your wife at the seacoast for a week or two in a 
holiday mood. You liked the place from what you 
had seen of it, and the Villa was rather jolly in spite 
of its comic French furniture. How was the bathing? 
Had the weather been good? Was the golf pretty 
decent? What about tennis and how far away were 
the courts? There must be a rather strong under- 
tow, you supposed, judging by the dip of the sand, 
and, by Jove, those breakwaters must be hefty to 
stand against the strength of the tide. You had been 
vastly interested in watching the patient methods of 
a swimming instructor with a bevy of eager children, 
in the sturdy women who carried things on their 
heads, and the good-looking fishermen in their blue 
clothes and little black caps—what shoulders and 
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chests!—who had put out to their boats and must 
be out of the bay by now. Life began early here, 
it seemed, which reminded you of my lateness and its 
cause. “I’m awfully sorry you had a bad night. 
Feeling all right now?’ It was then that you 
turned fully to me and put me through an inspec- 
tion, and I saw that you came to the conclusion from 
my appearance that I was feeling far from all right. 
During all this, taking my note from you, I had 
joined in the general conversation in the established 
wifely way and enjoyed my coffee and rolls. You 
took up the pot of marmalade with a reminiscent 
laugh and said, “Ah, the familiar squish, I see,” and 
the sight of it there, out of England, confirmed your 
favourable opinion of St.-Jean-de-Luz, it was plain. 
Having been there before you, discovered and liked 
the place, Cynthia and I were duly gratified, and 
beamed domestically. 

After what had been said the previous night, the 
lack of drama in that commonplace scene was des- 
perately puzzling to Ronny. He must have met 
men of your type before, especially during the war, 
but I could see, from his way of looking at you, that 
he had never known them well. I had told him that 
our life together was over—had come to an end; that 
it was one of the many blunders which we couldn’t 
muddle through. And he thought, of course, that 
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you and I had discussed it and agreed to separate. 
I could almost hear him asking me, ‘‘Why the devil 
has this man come and what the hell’s the meaning 
of all this friendliness?”’ And I tried to telephone 
back, “‘I know as little as you do and almost as little 
of the man.” 

But the atmosphere changed, if you remember, as 
soon as Cynthia left. She had ordered a sweater 
to be made at Le Paradis des Dames in the Rue 
Gambetta, and it was supposed to have been finished 
yesterday. “I had better trot round and jog them 
up,” she said. “These people have no sense of 
time.” It was then that you took your stand in 
front of the fireplace with your pipe between your 
teeth, and I could tell from your way of narrowing 
your eyes as you looked at Ronny that the wind was 
about to blow. But your voice was perfectly quiet 
when you asked, “How long have you been here?”’ 

“Six days,” said Ronny. “Why?” 

If you caught the antagonism in his voice you 
didn’t show that you had. You still had him under 
a steady gaze with your next and more awkward 
question, “How long do you think you'll stay?” 

I saw Ronny’s nostrils expand, but he kept his 
self-control. “It has nothing to do with me,’ he 
said. ‘Ask Daffodil.” 

“Daffodil? Who’s she?” 
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* Kathleen, then.” 

“Oh,” you said. “My wife. A charming and 
suitable name.” 

Something of Ronny’s old petulance came out 
when he pitched you, ‘Well, it’s mine.”’ 

“But, as a matter of fact,” you added, “it has 
nothing to do with her. It’s a question for me to 
decide, and I’m going to do so now.” 

At which Ronny flared out, ‘Oh, no, nothing like 
that. You’re completely out of this.” 

And then you measured each other up for a 
moment and there was a quivering silence. And 
just as I was going to break it with some frightened 
remark, you turned your eyes on me. “Ormskirk’s 
a friend of yours, I gather?” 

And I replied “Yes. My only friend.” 

And when you said, “You never told me so,’ 
you gave me that very obvious chance of saying, 
“What have I ever told you, when you never wanted 
to know?”’ 

But you let that go for the moment, though I 
could see that you noted it down. And then you 
began that quiet examination and turned the faces 
of the cards up one by one. 

“Was Ormskirk here when you came or did he 
follow you?” 

I made a motion to stop Ronny from speaking and 
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said, “‘No to both. I found him staying at Buiar- 
ritz, and being in need of a playfellow, asked him 
over here.” 

“How many days ago?” 

“Let me see—six,”’ I said. 

Just for a second, I thought that you were going to 
ask ‘‘To this Villa?” and if you had, I knew that 
Ronny would have sprung at your throat. But you 
didn’t, and I know now that there wasn’t the faint- 
est suggestion of it anywhere in your mind. You 
asked instead, “‘It would have been perfectly natural 
to tell your only friend Ormskirk why you left Buck- 
inghamshire. Did you?” 

And I said, “Yes, I did,” and wasn’t ashamed in 
the least. 

“Will you tell me, if you can remember, exactly 
what you said?” 

And then, sitting on that ridiculous chair, with 
your eyes upon me, and Ronny’s, I told you exactly 
what I'd said. And you flung me into astonish- 
ment, anger, wonder, impatience, pity, by going as 
white as a sheet and looking as though you had been 
kicked in the mouth by a horse. “Over! Come to 
anend? One of the many blunders Good God, 
I don’t understand.” 

Then Ronny burst out with, “Tell him what else 
you told me.” 
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And when, without any anger at what you might 
have taken for outside interference in what was so 
tragically intimate a question between yourself and 
me, you nodded and said, “Yes, goon. Let me have 
it all,” the feeling of pity came through again for the 
little you understood. And that’s why, in an agony 
of pain, because I wasn’t a corpse and I loved you, 
and the sight of you, standing so white and so 
crushed, revived the old blaze of maternal feeling 
that had made me so happy to be your nurse the 
night that you were ill, I told you that Ronny had 
offered me love and understanding, respect and 
friendship, protection, sympathy, and admiration, 
and all the human essentials of life that you had for- 
gotten my need of, and why I had decided to ac- 
cept them, and what I was going to do. 

You were not able to hide the frightful shock that 
you got from this statement. In fact, you made no 
effort to do so. I saw you then for the first time, 
without your shell and away from all your hedges. 
I saw you, the whole of you, out in the open, clean- 
cut against the sky, not the John Wyckham, Eleventh 
Earl of Risborough, that you had been in the day- 
light, but the simple, human Jack of whom I had had 
momentary glimpses and had loved with all my heart. 

“My God,” you said, “‘my God! I never ex- 
pected this.” 
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And it was the utterly boyish grief that made your 
voice break and which made Ronny Ormskirk go 
quickly to the door. His newly found sensitiveness 
couldn’t permit him, even in these circumstances, 
to watch you while you bled. I hoped you would 
let him go so that we might proceed privately into a 
discussion of future arrangements. But you didn’t. 

“Come back, Ormskirk,” you said, “I’ve got some- 
thing to say about this, and you’ve been given the 
right to hear it.” 

And he obeyed you, as men have the knack of 
doing, and went back, and sat down again. He 
leaned forward with his strong short fingers clasped, 
and I could see the pulse in his forehead. 

And then you turned to me. “Did you leave Ick- 
nield because I refused to answer your question that 
night on the steps, and stay on here, without a single 
line, because I ignored the message you sent to me 
by Nicolas?” 

“Yee,” Lesaid,;: “E-did:”’ 

“Did you tell me that you thought I wasn’t 
sound—apart from the temperamental failings that 
I’ve done my best to get rid of —simply because you 
were told by Evelyn Parke that I’m still in love with 
her?” 

And I said, “No, not simply because of that.” 

“Then why?” 
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And I told you why. I repeated all the things 
that she had said. It was easy to remember; they 
had burnt themselves into my memory. And I 
added that I had believed them to be true because 
she had commented every day on the things I had 
said to you, which proved that she had been in your 
confidence as I had never been. And then I hung 
on your answer by my finger nails. | 

During my repetition of her cruel and spiteful 
outburst, I saw your forehead go into lines and your 
teeth clench so that the muscles of your jaw worked. 
I saw amazement, anger, incredulity come and go 
in your eyes. It seemed to leave you wordless. 

“Good heavens!” you said at last, and put your 
pipe down. And it was this action from you, who 
are never without your pipe, that made me feel like a 
falling mountain climber under whose arms a rope 
goes suddenly tight. 

“There is only one atom of truth in the whole of 
that poisonous statement,” you went on, after a 
struggle that made you whiter than you were. 
*“When I was a boy at school, seventeen or something 
like it, I asked her to be my wife after the Eton and 
Harrow match. She had watched me knock up a 
few runs and made me feel a hero. We were secretly 
engaged until the following Christmas, and then, 
after my father had told me the condition of his 
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affairs, I asked her to break it off because I should 
never be able to marry. Long before then, the 
callow sentiment of the whole business, so far as I 
was concerned, had gone out of it like the colours 
out of a rainbow. But I had known her since I was 
a kid, was used to her, was unself-conscious with her, 
and when I told her some of the things you said to 
me it was—oh, my God—with the sort of pride 
that I’ve never been able to express.” 

And when you left your stand in front of the fire= 
place, which you had made into a kind of witness 
box, and came and stood so simply in front of me, 
with your voice high like a hurt boy’s and your eyes 
all wet as they might have been when you were the 
kid you spoke about, in the hiding place of a dark 
bedroom, after the injustice of a friend, I wanted to 
pull you close and put your head on my breast and 
hold you in my arms. 

“That’s what’s the matter with me, Kath,” you 
said. “I can’t say things. I never could. It 
isn’t because I don’t think them and feel them. 
Tm just as human as anybody else. But when it 
comes to saying them, they won’t come out. I! 
don’t know what it is—a sort of damned shyness, 
the disease of self-consciousness, the mortal fear of 
raising a laugh—something of all of ’em, I suppose. 
All I know is that these cursed inflictions have dogged 
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my life, ruined my friendships, kept me inside my- 
self like a poor lonely swine in a self-made prison, 
and made me give wrong impressions—I always know 
when—by a wretched attempt to be funny when I 
can’t, simply can’t, come out. But, by the grace 
of God, I am out now. All my walls have gone at 
last, by what Pve done to you, for which I humbly 
beg your pardon, and before I chase back behind new 
walls, as I’m afraid I must, let me tell you that I 
don’t just love, I adore you and admire you and re- 
spect you. You have me in the hollow of your hand. 
Id rather be dead than lose you, and by God, what’s 
more, I’ll fight like a madman to keep you against 
Ormskirk and every damned man on earth.” 

And it was then that you caught my hands and 
yanked me to my feet and clutched me to your chest 
and kissed my breath away, kissed the embers into a 
burst of flames, and set the heart thumping in the 
poor little corpse. And after that, I cried whole 
buckets into your waistcoat, and you saw Ronny, 
with his hands over his face, poor old Ronny, and 
went red and looked frantically for the door of your 
prison and couldn’t find it to chase back into, be- 
cause, by the grace of God, its walls are down for 
good. And when, after Ronny had left us, wishing 
us the best of luck, I did pull you close and put your 
head on my breast and hold you in my arms, it must 
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have been one of your women who explained— 
I’m very young, Jacko, though not such a kid as you 
are—what was the matter with me. I am going to 
have a baby and do my job. 

In the last lines of the last of my letters before we 
go home to-morrow, I want to tell you this. I love 
you, I love you, I love you. Whatever happens to 
us and the house and England, do your work. Al- 
ways doit. I’m the daughter of an American father, 
and I have a respect for work. Forget me while 
you work, whether as a peer or a workman, but never 
again forget me and all my human needs when your 
work is over. Never, never again, Jack. And when 
my time comes I shall write you a note, giving you 
instructions as to where you may find the confessions 
that I wrote in my lonely prison, and give you the 
key to the only locked drawer in my desk. If I come 
through, I shall ask you to return the key to me. If 
I don’t come through, I shall say, “Open the drawer 
and look into the heart of the girl who didn’t just 
love you but adored you and was your true and 
faithful wife.” 

KaTH. 


THE END 
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